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Built at the retail level to get 
volume for the manufacturer - 


The Chicago Tribune 
onsumer-Franchise Plan! 


Selling the consumer today still 
involves selling the retailer but, 
more than ever before, selling 
the retailer involves selling the 
consumer. What the retailer 
wants to sell is what the con- 
sumer wants to buy. 

To get retailers to take on 
your line—and to keep it—ad- 
vertising today must be planned 
and used to build a consumer 
franchise expressed as an im- 
portant share of the day-to-day 
buying by consumers relatively 
undisturbed by competition. It 
must deliver the consumer at 
the store with a pre-sold prefer- 
ence for your brand. 

Token advertising or adver- 
tising designed primarily to 
impress retailers is no longer 
adequate. Retailers have little 
time to give to personal selling. 
With hundreds and thousands 


of items in stock, clerks have 
only enough time to learn about 
and push a few. 

The Chicago Tribune has 
worked out a procedure that 
recognizes the intensified need 
for manufacturers to base their 
operations on actual conditions 
at the retail level. It is tied into 
the retailer’s greater need for 
volume and turnover and his 
increasing emphasis on self- 
service and fewer brands per 
product classification. 

Based on a first hand knowl- 
edge of selling the consumer in 
Chicago, the Tribune plan has 
the enthusiastic support of re- 
tailers. It earns larger store dis- 
plays and better shelf position. 
It gets more efficiency from the 
work of your sales staff. It in- 
volves no special discounts, 


deals, premiums or cut prices. 

The plan works in the big 
unit field as well as in the pack- 
aged goods fields. It can be 
employed in any market. It can 
get the immediate sales volume 
you want. It can give you the 
strong market position you 
want as a foundation for ex- 
pansion. 

This is the kind of a program 
that appeals to executives faced 
with high break-even points 
and stiff competition. A Tribune 
representative will be glad to 
tell you how you can use it in 
your drive for greater sales. 
Ask him to call. Do it now while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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@ What better “guide” to more sales in the Detroit market than the 
470,000 Detroit Free Press homes? What better leader, pilot and “engi- ’ 
neer” for merchandise disposal through advertising do you need? Here 
is a market big enough, ready enough, responsive enough to deliver all ; 








that you need in the Detroit area to make your advertising campaign 





effective. Here is top grade contact with consumer, buyer, wholesaler, 






retailer and distributor through Detroit’s only morning newspaper. 


The Detroit Free Press 


JOHN 5S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc National Representatives 
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New Housing Census Reveals 425,888 Dwelling Units In 





Metropolitan Washington; 444,074 In City & Retail Zone 


Revise your sales potential upward when it comes 
to Washington, D. C. families! Taking “dwelling 
units” as the nearest official equivalent of “families,” 
the 1950 Census of Housing boosts Metropolitan 
Washington—District of Columbia plus contiguous 
Maryland and Virginia counties—up to 425,888, Add 
the remaining counties of the A.B.C. Retail Trading 
Zone and the complete city-and-retail-zone count 
jumps to over 444,000 families. 

Remember that Washington is one of America’s 
very few four-paper cities, Result: when you divide 
the city-and-retail-zone circulations by the new count 
of dwelling units, you discover that there is no such 
thing in Washington as adequate one-paper coverage. 
Only one paper manages to get over the 50% cover- 
age mark—and, interestingly enough, that paper 
ranks only third in advertising linage. 

Evidently in Washington it’s not “how do I get 
the most coverage?” but “how do I get the best 
coverage?” To that, there exist several answers. 


One is the experience of other advertisers. Another 


is in recent surveys that have been made of Washing- 
ton store customers. 

The Washington Post has prepared a study of 
these matters. It is called “How To Find Sales and 
Customers in Washington, D. C.” It is currently 
being shown to advertising agencies and advertising 
and sales executives. They have been almost unani- 
mous in calling it one of the finest and most time- 
rewarding presentations they have ever seen. 

Ask a Washington Post representative to go over 
this study with you. It will make space-buying 
easier for you in this unique situation, where no 
one newspaper has both circulation and advertising 


leadership. 


The Washington Post 


Represented by Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Company—George D, 
Close, Inc. (Pacific Coast)—Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 





Operating Washington’s CBS affiliates— WTOP and WTOP-TV- 

















FIRST AGAIN! 





FIRST to break the news of 


the attempt to assassinate 
President Truman. 


FIRST to clean up the big 
story. 


THE WORLD'S BEST COVERAGE 
OF THE WORLD'S BIGGEST NEWS 
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let the “rep” 
help you 
























National advertising campaigns orig- 
inate in certain wisely-defined and strate- 

gic points across the map, their policies and 
destinies determined by intimate knowledge of lo- 


cal markets as well as the national picture. It is significant " 4 a 

that The Branham Company has offices at every one of these See A 

creative centers with service and personnel geared to both the oi 
»@ 


immediate sector and the national scheme. 


Branham-men are seasoned advertising counselors. Market and media- 

wise they are in constant daily contact with all factors who develop national 
advertising policy and campaigns. Branham is a sales organization representing 
leading media and serving national advertisers. May we help you? 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT DALLAS ATLANTA CHARLOTTE 








ST. LOUIS MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO’ LOS ANGELES 
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Do you get your 


sales facts straight from 


the dealer’s mouth? 


When more than 700 New York new car dealers 
recently were asked 


“Which three New York newspapers do you 
consider the best for new car advertising?” 


they picked The New York Times by more than 2-1 over any 
other newspaper. 


This survey was made independently and impartially by 
John Felix Associates, Inc. Its findings were based on replies by 709 
new car dealers throughout New York City and its suburbs. 


New York and its suburbs are the biggest market in the world— 
for automobiles and just about every other product advertisers 
want to sell. 


And the experien¢e of new car dealers in selling this market tells better 
than anything else the best way to make sales in this market. 


If you haven’t already found out how The New York Times can 
sell for you, why not get all the facts today? 


Whatever you make, whatever service you perform, you'll find 
The New York Times sells more, more profitably in 
the world’s first market. 


Che New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
FOR 31 YEARS FIRST IN ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD’S FIRST MARKET 


New York: 229 West 43rd Street « Boston: 140 Federal Street * Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue 
Detroit: General Motors Building « Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 612 South Flower St. 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 


President Kynett Views ABC 
As Ad Industry's Keystone 


Philadelphia Agency Executive 
Succeeds Thomson, Now Consultant 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco—H. H. (“Doc”) Ky- 
nett, new president of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and chair- 
man of the board, looks upon the 
ABC as the keystone of the ad- 
vertising industry and the spring- 
board for advancement on the 
basis of confidence enjoyed by 
the Bureau from both the buyer 
and seller side of printed media. 

Mr. Kynett, who has been a 
member of the ABC board for 15 
= years and its first vicepresident in 
recent years, is thoroughly “sold” 
on the contribution which ABC 
makes to the advertising and pub- 
lishing business. He fully sub- 
scribes to the doctrine that the 
ever-expanding advertising indus- 
try has as its foundation the ABC 
structure established 36 years ago. 

“Doc” Kynett, of Aitkin-Kynett 
Co., Philadelphia advertising 
agency, was elected president of 
the Bureau and chairman of the 
board at an organization meeting 
of the directors immediately fol- 
lowing the ABC convention here 
last week. He succeeds P. L. 
Thomson, who retired as ABC 
president after 23 years’ service. 
By vote of the membership at the 
5 closing session, Mr. Thomson will 
be retained in a consulting ca- 
pacity for the ensuing year and 


Bernard C. (Ben) Duffy, left, pre- 

Sents silver tray and “substantial 

check” to Phil Thomson, retiring 
ABC head. 
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will be paid in accordance with 
decision of the board. 


A Fundamentalist 

“Doc” Kynett is a fundamen- 
talist, but not a “stand-patter.” 
He commented upon the challeng- 
ing remarks of Phillips Wyman, 
vicepresident of McCall Corp., 
who spoke at last week’s ABC 
convention. Foremost among Mr. 
Wyman’s assertions was the charge 
that ABC is functioning in 1950 
as if it were still living in 1914. 

“Phil’s talk is a reminder of 
the ever-present challenge that 
confronts the Bureau,” Mr. Kynett 
told E&P. “As a matter of fact, 
there was no point in the sug- 
gestions he offered that has not 
been debated and considered at 
length by the ABC board during 
the last 10 years. 
_ “The various controversial sub- 
jects that come before the board 
are never ending. Solutions ulti- 
mately reached may not coincide 
with the original suggestion, but 
the board does endeavor to find 
a solution. We think very decid- 
edly in the spirit of 1950.” 


New Policy Committee 

Mr. Kynett said the board has 
formed a Policy Committee, which 
will have under continuous study 
suggestions that come before the 
board. Such subjects as a weekly 
newspaper division will be re- 
ferred to that committee, he ex- 
plained. Likewise, the committee 
will study suggestions for expand- 
ing the Bureau’s services. 

The newspaper division’s reso- 
lution, seeking further study of 
retail trading zones, will be re- 
ferred to the ABC City and Retail 
Trading Zone Committee, he said. 

Mr. Kynett said the trading 
zone committee and the board 
will listen to any protests against 
the present recommendations of 
the ABC City and Retail Trading 
Zone Committee, as approved by 
the board. He called attention, 
however, to resolutions adopted 
by the advertiser and agency di- 
visions, endorsing action of the 
board in approving the basis for 


determining city and retail trad- 
ing zones. 


Stresses Buyer Control 

He cited, in particular, the ad- 
vertiser resolution, which stated 
in part: “That any effort to take 
from the management and the 
board their joint responsibility in 
the drafting and enforcement of 
Bureau bylaws and rules runs 
counter to the fundamenial con- 
ception of buyer control.” 

Mr. Kynett believes ABC should 
command the active interest and 
support of top management in the 
advertising business. He agrees 
with Mr. Wyman that understand- 
ing of ABC operations should go 
beyond circulation executives. 

“There is great need for un- 
derstanding of the Bureau on the 
part of responsible business ad- 
ministrators, including the part 
ABC plays in a stabilized eco- 
nomy,” he declared. 


Seeks Wider Appreciation 


Mr. Kynett said he is in accord 
with any sound public relations 
program that will help to keep 
the functions of ABC alive in the 
minds of business executives at 
the top level. “Advertising is, of 
course, only one of the many 
issues of management,” he said, 
“but the work of the Bureau 
should be recognized by the top 
men on both the buyer and seller 
side of our industry.” 

He said that if the ABC can be 
rightfully criticized on any score, 
it might be that “in our consider- 
ation of Bureau operations and 
their efficient administration, we 


E. R. Hatton, Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press, calls the Newspaper Section 
to order at ABC meeting. 


H. H. (Doc) Kynett 


may have leaned over backwards 
in seeking to economically con- 
duct our affairs.” 

He warned that ABC must not 

. permit the new dues structure, 
under which administrative ex- 
pense will be met through mem- 
bership dues and auditing costs 
paid for by publisher members, 
to limit the future growth of Bu- 
reau service. 

Mr. Kynett praised James N. 
Shryock, ABC managing director 
for the past 10 years, and his staff 
for the efficient manner in which 
the Bureau has been conducted. 

A Native Philadelphian 

“Doc” Kynett is a native Phila- 
delphia who liked the “home- 
town” well enough to make it the 
setting for his advertising career. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania Wharton School 
of Business (1912). 

He has been an _ agency 
man since 1913 when he gave 
up a career as reporter to write 
copy for Ayer accounts. It wasn’t 
long—only three ‘years—before 
he joined A. King Aijtkin in 
forming their own agency, just 
about a year before the Audit 
Bureau was created. 

From ’way back, the new ABC 
president has been a_ persistent 
promoter of the Bureau, its func- 
tion and its service to advertising. 
He has often criticized fellow 
agency men who remain outside 
the fold, holding that such men 
do the advertising profession a 
disservice. 

‘ABC reports have something 
in common with the Bible,” he 
told an audience of media men 
last April. “Most people, includ- 
ing agency men, believe in the 
Bible—its wisdom and its teach- 
ings—but they do not read it 

(Continued on page 52) 





THE NEWSPRINT price increase 
settled down to $6 a ton, as of 
Nov. 1, but publishers can be- 
ware the Ides of December, for 
there is plenty of talk about the 
additional $4, or more, being ap- 
plied Jan. 1. 

As several of the $10 - boost 
leaders cut back to the $6 an- 
nounced by International Paper 
Co., in what the Wall Street Jour- 
nal termed a _ Hatfield-McCoy 
feud causing publishers to chuckle, 
the picture became clear that a 
$6 increase at this time would 
be justified on the basis of the 
loss in dollar exchange suffered 
by the Canadian mills. 

The strongest hint that a fur- 
ther rise in price, to cover cost 
increases, would follow by the 
first of the year came in the ac- 
tion of the Coosa River News- 
print Co., upping its price Nov. 
1 by $6 a ton solely on the basis 
of costs. 


Coosa, with its entire output 
under contract to publisher-stock- 
holders, is owned one-third by 
publishers and two-thirds by other 
interests, mainly Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. Being a new mill, built 
at high cost, its price-policy is 
linked directly to current market 
conditions. Its shareholders ex- 
pect it to have as good an earn- 
ings record as any Canadian mill. 


The factor which will count 
most in determining the price 
after Jan. 1 is the settlement of 


new wage scales for mill workers 
in Quebec and Ontario, now in 
negotiation. A 4% pay increase 
for 16,000 workers in the Pacific 
Coast area went into effect Nov. 
1 


Powell River Co., Ltd. of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the first to an- 
nounce a $10 increase, effective 
Oct. 16 for its Pacific Coast cus- 


tomers, remained in the $10 
bracket despite cutbacks by 
others. Its Texas customers bene- 


fit from the New York base price. 
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Its $6 a Ton Now, 
Maybe More in Jan. 


Mersey Paper Co. of Nova Sco- 
tia said it would stand on the 
$101 base price for the rest of 
the year. 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co., 
Ltd. revoked its $10 announce- 
ment and said it would match 
International’s $6 hike for one 
reason: To avoid a period of un- 
certainty and confusion. Then 
it added: “We believe the increase 
of $10 was in the best interests 
of the consumers of newsprint 
as well as our own. It is needed 
to meet increasing costs and thus 
to encourage further expansion of 
supply. We do not believe that 
the increase of $6 will be ade- 
quate to accomplish this purpose.” 

The three-price structure now 
prevailing was interpreted by Rob- 
ert M. Fowler, president of the 
Newsprint Association of Canada, 
as “the best proof . .. you have 
competition and the force of com- 
petition drives prices down to a 
common competitive level.” 

“Many people seem to think 
there is something bad about a 
uniform price,” the industry 
spokesman said, “but we have al- 
ways argued where you are deal- 
ing with a standard commodity 
like newsprint the inevitable ef- 
fect and proof of vigorous compe- 
tition is where ycu have to go to 
a uniform price because the in- 
dividual cannot sell for more than 
his competitors and still keep 
competitors’ goodwill.” 

One U. S. mill, Inland Empire 
Co. of Washington, posted a $10 
boost. 

Firms announcing $6 increases 
were: Abitibi, Bowater, Consoli- 
dated, Coosa, International, Great 
Lakes, Maclaren, Price and the 
St. Lawrence group. 

Some new earnings statements 
included: 

Lake St. John—Nine months 
net income, $1,480,453, compared 
with $826,320 last year. 

St. Lawrence Corp. — Consoli- 
dated net profit for nine months, 
$4,999,914 compared with $2,- 
511,161 in 1949. 

Donohue Brothers — Net profits 
for six months ending June 30 
were $433,132, compared with 
$253,638. 

Maclaren—Regular dividend of 
50 cents, plus an extra $1, bring- 
ing 1950 payments to $3 per com- 
mon share. 

Brompton — Nine months net 
income, $1,517,444, compared 
with $607,335. 


Rep. Emanuel Celler repeated 
his warning of possible govern- 
ment price control and said he 
would press for tariff on news- 
print to help development of 
American mills. He again rejec- 
ted a bid from Canadian produc- 
ers to inspect the pulp and paper 
plants. 

In letters to the Newsprint As- 





News Ink Price Up 

International Printing Ink Di- 
vision of Interchemical Corp. 
announces it will increase 
prices on its news inks effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 

“This action is necessitated 
by continual rises in the cost 
of manufacturing—besides in- 
creased labor costs, raw materi- 
als up to 20%, transportation 
costs more than 20%,” the 
company said. “These cost fac- 
tors have been present for 
many months, to such an ex- 
tent that an increase in prices 
would have been justified as 
long ago as July 1.” 

IPI pointed out this is the 
first increase in its prices of 
news inks since May, 1948. At 
that time the slight increase 
was the first in several years. 





sociation of Canada, two groups 
criticized the price increase as in- 
flationary. Charles G. Nichols, 
president of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, asserted 
the extra cost, if passed along in 
advertising rate increases, might 
cause merchants to use other me- 
dia. 

At present, he said, newspapers 
receive 54% of the retail ad dol- 
lar. They formerly got a con- 
siderably higher percentage. 

“If the reports which are cur- 
rent here are to be accepted as 
fairly accurate,” Mr. Nichols 
wrote, “it would seem that the 
projected price rise of your in- 
dustry is not required to provide 
fairly satisfactory profit, and we 
are hopeful your Association will 
not start this pyramid of inflation 
which is sure to result disastrously 
for all concerned.” 

Del Worthington, president of 
the American Association of 
Newspaper Representatives, wrote: 

“The newspapers of the United 
States and Canada have done a 
tremendous job in holding the 
line against inflation. 

“The newspaper publishers with 
constructive vision have absorbed 
many of the increasing costs of 
labor and materials, because they 
realize the grave consequences of 
a continuing inflation spiral. 

“Representing practically all of 
the newspapers in the United 
States and Canada, our Associa- 
tion feels strongly that an_ in- 
crease in the price of newsprint at 
this time will not only affect 
adversely the ability of many 
newspapers to stay in business, but 
will add to the unwarranted in- 
flation so much that it could re- 
sult in an economic catastrophe. 

“We earnestly hope that you 
will impress upon your member- 
ship the necessity for reviewing 
the newsprint price increases re- 
cently announced, and use your 
good office in an effort to stem 
the tide that can only cause drastic 
upheavals if it continues.” 
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Netherlands 
Award Won by 
Monitor Man 


Daniel L. Schorr, special co.§ 


respondent of the Christian §¢. 
ence Monitor in The Netherland 
was presented the William th 


Silent Award for Journalism (gol & 
medal and $2,500) Nov. 2 at ,= 











dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho @ 


tel. 


This is the first annual prize pi 


be given to the member of th 
American working press whog! 


article or series of articles is cop. 
sidered most conducive to a bel 
ter appreciation of the democrati 


affinity between The Netherlang® 


and the United States. 
known as The Silent, 
democracy in the Netherlands 49 


William F 
founded 


years ago and his principles wer 
to some extent incorporated inty 


the Constitution of the Unite# 
States. 4 
The award is given by thf 


Dutch people as their tribute 
14 American correspondents killed 
in a plane crash in Bombay Ju 
12, 1949, on their way home from 
Indonesia. 
Presentation by Stokes 

Presentation was made & 
Thomas L. Stokes, president of 
the Gridiron Club and one of th 
judges, in the presence of Dr. } 
H. van Roijen, Netherlands Am 
bassador to the United States 
Dr. Herman B. Baruch, forme 
U. S. Ambassador to the Nether 
lands, and a number of America 
publishers and editors. 


Before joining the Monitor af 


1948, Mr. Schorr was associated 


for seven years with the Aneif 


News Agency in New York and 
became chief of the American ser 
vice. Previously he had worked 


on the staffs of the Overseas New 


Agency, New York Journal-Amer- 


ican and Bronx Home News. kf 


was born in New York City 4 


years ago. 


Comic Section Offered 
To Negro Weeklies 


A complete comic section dé 


signed for Negro weekly newspe = 


pers is being syndicated by New 
Press Service, 230 West 135th St, 
New York City. 

Drawn by a staff artist, Zeke 
Williams, the National Negn 
Comic section includes an adver 
ture strip, “Dett Williams”; a fam 
ily strip, the “Boyds”; a panel 02 


unusual events entitled “Negn 
Facts,” and a “Famous Personal 
ties” panel. 


| 
$100 in Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, O.—The Enquiret 
Editorial Employees’ Professional 
Association and the Enquirer have 
signed an agreement raising the 
top minimum pay of reporters 
copyreaders, artists, bureau heads 
and photographers, from $95.50 
to $100 weekly. 
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,| Dailies Model for All Media 
"| At 4-A Eastern Conference 


Readership Research Seen Needed; 
Personnel, Tax Outlook Hits Admen 


By Lawrence Farrant 


LIKE THE strong-jawed Marine 
on recruiting posters, the news- 
paper industry stood out as a 
model for all other media, visual 
or vocal, in standards of adver- 
tising practices, research and mer- 
chandising as viewed under the 
critical eye Of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
in its 1950 Eastern Annual Con- 
ference this week in New York 
City. 





Radio 
pounding for failure 
standards giving advertisers their 


took a 
set up 


television 
to 


and 


money’s worth in commercials, 
with some TV stations varying in 
station breaks from 15 seconds 
to 25 seconds, others starting pro- 
grams as much as 19 minutes late, 
and radio stations trying to set 
up a system of double-spotting of 
commercials modeled to some ex- 
tent after TV. 
ABC Accepted Standard 

Readership studies of maga- 
zines, trade journals, farm publi- 
cations and other periodicals ap- 
peared to establish considerably 
less credibility on the part of ad- 
vertisers and agency than the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations re- 
ports covering newspapers. 

Traffic studies of outdoor bill- 
boards and transportation posters 
also failed on the score of avail- 
ability, credibility and standards 
of timing as compared with ABC. 

But newspapers did not escape 
adverse comment completely. H. 
s Kynett of the Aitkin-Kynett 

, and newly-elected president 
of ABC, said, “Newspaper pub- 
lishers should learn that advertis- 
ing agencies want facts, not pro- 
motions. In the long run, fac- 
tual studies are the best promo- 
tions,” 

In a session on space buying. 
Mr. Kynett reported that costs 
would continue upward “for a 
while” in printed media, resulting 
in current and future increases 


He noted 
jumped 


in rates to advertisers. 
that labor costs have 
100% over 10 years ago, that 
newsprint threatens to go still 
higher and that expansion of fa- 
cilities, requiring new capital, 
would also add the upward 
pressure. 

Meanwhile, circulation of week 
day newspapers in the United 
States has risen from 27,790,656 
in 1920 to 52,845,551 in 1949. 


to 





OUT OF THE BOWL come the 


at AAAA conference in New York this week. On the panel, 


“the milline 


“In the early °‘40s,” he said, 

rate was under $3, 
rising slowly after 1946 to 1949's 
level.” 

Justification for the increase in 
rates was found in circulation 
figures, he declared. Circulation, 
increasing faster than population, 
was tied to the rise in literacy, 
improvement in editing, and the 
better circulation and distribution 
methods. 

“Home deliveries have im- 
proved,” Mr. Kynett said. He 
cited figures to show that increases 
in circulation made faster per- 
centage gains in “retail trading 
zones” than in city zones or in 
circulation areas. 


“all other” 


questions for the Town Meeting 
left 


to right are: Lawrence Valenstein, president of Grey Advertising 


Agency; Linnea Nelson, radio-TV 


time buyer, J. Walter Thompson 


Co.; Frederic R. Gamble, president of AAAA; and J. Davis Danforth, 
vicepresident, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


ONLOOKERS at AAAA session on radio and TV, left to right: Mrs. 


Sue Cardozo, 





psychological research, McCann-Erickson; William Bam- 
brick, research, same agency; Eleanor Larsen and her boss, Frank 


Barton, radio-TV director, Federal Advertising. 


During this period, the joint mini- 


mum rate on a selected list of 
dailies shot up from 1920's 
$84.618 to 1949’s $176.8334, he 
said. 


Reference to Milline 
Such a rate rise, Mr. Kynett 
indicated, was not a true picture 
because milline rates at the same 
time held relatively steady. In 
1920, the milline rate ran about 
$3.04. By 1949, it was $3.346. 
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Covering morning, evening and 
Sunday papers, circulation in city 
zones represented about the same 
percentage of total circulation in 
1949 as was the case in 1929 and 
‘all other” 
zones dropped sharply from 1929 


1939. Circulation in 


through 1939 to 1949. 


But retail trading zone circula- 
increased 
total 
Here are the figures: 


tion of ABC papers 
steadily, in percentages 
circulation. 


of 





LEARNING about ABC, AAAA 

and other nomenclature of adver- 

tising are Sue Gebhart, executive 

trainee at McCann-Erickson 

agency, and George Wolf, assist- 

ant TV director at Foote, Cone 
& Belding. 





U. S. ABC Newspapers 


Percentage of Circulation Going 
to Retail Trading Zone 


Morning Evening 
ee 22.6 20.9 
Lee 24.3 22.7 
Se cave eens 26.6 24.1 

Total 

Dailies Sunday 
 akieca ce 21.6 20.8 
ae PE Ee 23.3 22.4 
Me eee aden 25.1 25.0 

At the same session, H. H. 


Dobberteen, of Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., compared rate increases of 
the various media, using 1940 as 
base year. By 1950, he said, the 
rate for his standard list was up 
70% in comics, up 30% in farm 
publications, up 35% in shelter 
magazines, up 75% in weeklies, 
up 28% in women’s magazines, 
up 44% in newspapers and up 
41% in Sunday supplements. 

The cost per thousand readers, 
Mr. Dobberteen noted, showed a 
different trend in percentage rise 
in rates. Comics gained 17%, 
farm publications 19%, while 
shelter magazines dropped 11%, 
weeklies gained 22%, women’s 

magazines 5%, and newspapers, 
6%, and Sunday supplements fell 
11%. 

E. Scott Pattison, of G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., reported business papers 
increasing rates. “Some 200 


(Continued on page 56) 


SNPA Bids Mills to Expand, 
Elects Engel As President 


Stahlman’s Plan for Combating 
‘Smear’ of South Is Under Study 


By Robert U. Brown 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS—With 
rising newsprint prices taking the 
stage away from. other pro- 
grammed subjects, the 48th annual 
convention of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association here 
at the Greenbrier, Oct. 26-28, offi- 
cially protested the increases as 
“unnecessary, as being immediate- 
ly harmful to newspapers and 
eventually harmful to newsprint 
producers and as adding impetus 
to the inflationary spiral,” and also 
tock steps to add new newsprint 
production in the form of two new 
machines in existing Southern 
mills. 

K. A. Engel, Little Rock (Ark.) 
Democrat, was elected president of 
the SNPA to succeed Clarence 
Hanson, Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
who becomes chairman of the 
board. Myron G. Chambers, 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, was re- 
elected treasurer and Walter C. 
Johnson was renamed secretary- 
manager. 

Directors elected for three-year 
terms were: Hugh S. Patterson, 
Little Rock Gazette; Robert C. 
Millar, Jacksonville (Fla.) Times- 
Union; John S. Gaines, Bowling 
Green (Ky.) Park City News; H. 
T. McGee, Jr., Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier; and Carl A. 
Jones, Jr., Johnson City (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle. 

Resolutions on Newsprint 

Two separate resolutions on 
newsprint were presented to the 
association by a joint meeting of 
the newsprint committee and the 
newsprint mills committee and 
adopted unanimously. T. A. Cor- 
coran, Louisville Courier-Journal 
& Times, chairman of the former 
committee, presided over the joint 
meeting. He and George Biggers, 
Atlanta Journal, chairman of the 
newsprint mills committee, offered 
the resolutions to the association. 
The first, recommending addition 
of new machines to existing plants, 
stated: 

“Since the present rate of con- 
sumption of newsprint is far great- 
er than the rate of production, and 
since Canadian manufacturers do 
not seem to be interested in build- 
ing new mills, be it therefore, 
resolved, that the SNPA urge the 
Southland Paper Mill at Lufkin, 
Texas, and the Coosa River mill 
at Childersburg, Ala., to install 
additional newsprint-making ma- 
chines as soon as possible in order 
to increase the production of news- 
print in the South and further be 
it a 


“Resolved, that the need for 


new production of newsprint is so 
great that the SNPA use its in- 
fluence and good offices to encour- 
age the building of new mills in 
the South, and further be it 

“Resolved, that the SNPA will 
endeavor to sell the output of any 
new machine or mill to member 
newspapers on a stock participa- 
tion basis after the new venture 
has been given the closest scrutiny 
by the officers and directors of the 
SNPA and has been approved as 
a project that the SNPA can un- 
qualifiedly endorse and recommend 
to its members.” 

Decreases in Net Profit 

The second resolution noted the 
effect of newsprint price increases 
on the newspaper business and 
protested as follows: 

“The SNPA notes with the 
keenest concern the substantial in- 
creases in newsprint prices which 
some of the manufacturers have 
announced to take effect imme- 
diately. 

“The SNPA does not begrudge 
to the newsprint industry reason- 
able earnings. It realizes that a 


financially sound newsprint indus- 
try is necessary to insure an ample 
supply of paper under all condi- 
tions. 

“This association is appreciative 
of the remarkable increase in pro- 
duction achieved by the newsprint 
industry, which has resulted in 
large financial benefits to that in- 
dustry and publishers alike. How- 
ever, this year, most publishers, 
in spite of increases in business 
have had sharp decreases in net 
profit, while published earning 
statements of most newsprint pro- 
ducers indicate larger net profits 
than in the same. period of 1949, 
and previous years. 

“Publishers are profoundly dis- 
turbed by downward profit trends 
in their businesses and are con- 
cerned about their ability to con- 
tinue absorbing increased costs, 
which, if continued, will operate 
to the harm of newsprint produc- 
ers also. 

“Therefore, we call upon the 
industry to consider carefully the 
effect of these increases on their 
customers and to justify and ex- 
plain any increase to the end that 
publishers will not be forced to 
conclude that increases are based 
largely upon what the traffic will 
bear. 

“In view of these circumstances, 
the SNPA in convention assembled 


wae OW 


Karl A. Engel 


goes on record as protesting the 
increases as apparently being 
necessary, aS being immediate 
harmful to newspapers, 
eventually harmful to newsp 
producers and as adding impet 
to the inflationary spiral.” i 
Smear Campaign Assailed 

A resolution presented from the 
floor by James G. StahIman, Nash 
ville Banner, condemned “a mal 
cious, determined campaign of 
smear, Vilification and falsehood 
against the South as a region’ 
and noted the “phenomenal growth 
and development” of the area “de- 
spite the vicious assaults of polit 
ical mountebanks, sociological 
crackpots and subversive mal 
contents.” 

The resolution stated sporadic 

(Continued on page 54) 


ELECTION’S OVER as this group gathers at SNP A convention; Left to right—front, William Morris, 
publisher of Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle; Mrs. Morris; Mrs. Frank Ahlgren; and Frank Ahlgren, editor 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal; back, M. P. Long, Branham Co., and K. A. Engel, SNPA prexy: 
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| Outside the Business Side of SNPA Convention 


INFORMAL BUSINESS during a lull in the sessions of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 
is conducted by this group in the spacious lounge of the Greenbrier at White Sulphur Springs: Left: 
to right—James W. Brown, Jr., sales manager of Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate; Robert 
Travis, Color Production Service; Mrs. Travis; Mrs. Robert U. Brown; Mrs. Walter Tenney; Walter Ten- 

ney, Parade magazine, and Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor & Publisher. ® 





NEWSPRINT was a major topic at SNPA conven- ARKANSAS TRAVELERS Hugh Patterson, pub- 

tion and here, P. S. Church, left, of Abitibi Paper lisher of the Arkansas Gazette, and Mrs. Patterson 

Sales Co., hobnobs with Mrs. R. L. Jones, Jr., Mr. stop to chat with Mrs. Anita Coudert, whose hus- 

Jones (who is publisher of the Tulsa Tribune and band, Victor Coudert, is associated with the G. F. 
World), and Mrs. Church. Stele Co. 
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Police Reporters at White House, 
Photographers Get Prize Break 


WASHINGTON — Police reporters 
scooped White House correspond- 
ents Wednesday on what may be 
Washington’s story of the year— 
and it all happened on the Presi- 
dential Beat. 

The story, of course, was the 
attempted assassination of Presi- 
dent Truman, and the sequence 
of events was this: 

The only scheduled assignment 
for the afternoon was Mr. Tru- 
man’s visit to Arlington National 
Cemetery to dedicate a memorial 
to Field Marshal Sir John Dill. 
Takeoff time from the White 
House press room was 2:40. The 
newsmen, accordingly, took late 
lunch hours and were trickling 
back to their desks in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, across the street 
from the Blair House, when the 
Evening Star’s special telephone 
brought a message to Joseph Fox, 
Star reporter. It relayed the 
2:15 p.m. shortwave report of a 
shooting “in the 1600 block of 
Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

In White House Block 

That seemed strange because 
the White House is the only 
building in that block (the Blair 
House is in the 1700 block); but 
the correspondents rushed out 
and found screaming sirens cutting 
the way through traffic and de- 


10 


positing police beat reporters on 
the scene. 

Automobiles to transport re- 
porters and photographers to Arl- 
ington already were lined up on 
West Executive Avenue, almost 
directly across Pennsylvania from 
the Blair House. The cameramen 
had hoisted their equipment into 
the lead car and went aboard to 
protect their gear, meanwhile chat- 
ting about the things which lens- 
men talk about between pictures. 

A shot rang out. It was dis- 
missed as the report of a fire- 
cracker left over from the pre- 
ceding night’s Hallowe’en cele- 
bration. But when sirens of po- 
lice cruisers, ambulances, even 
the fire department (someone had 
turned in a fire alarm) became 
audible, the cameramen tumbled 
out of their cars and in seconds 
were taking some of the best ac- 
tion pictures in the history of their 
art. (Rumor, which the photogra- 
phers refuse to discuss, has it that 
television paid a high price for 
incidental, free-lance coverage. ) 

100 Newsmen at Scene 

It was estimated that more than 
100 reporters and cameramen 
were on the scene within five 
minutes. Police and fire head- 
quarters “beat men” recognized 
the “1600 block of Pennsylvania 





IT’S FASHIONABLE TO BE 100, says the New York Times, asi) 
giant birthday cake resembling the newspaper plant dominates tk) 
finale in the 9th Edition of the Fashions of the Times presented th 
week. “Mr. Times” is the central figure among all the stylishly-gownd) 
gals, part of the cast in the fashion extravaganza produced under th 
direction of Fashion Editor Virginia Pope. An 80-page fashion se) 
tion Nov. 5 topped the achievement. / 


Avenue” as meaning only one 
thing. Shortwave radio flashes 
cleared city rooms of the local 
papers, the White House press 
room was emptied; and when 
news tickers carried the flash in- 
to the National Press Club, serv- 
ings of food and other nourish- 
ment were deserted in the grand 
rush. 

The story broke in time to 
make late editions of the local 
newspapers. It crowded the tick- 
ers and it pushed scheduled pro- 
grams off the radio. 

Emergency Hospital, 
easy running distance of Blair 
House, soon experienced the 
heaviest news and picture cover- 
age of its long history. One of 
the would-be assassins was pro- 
nounced dead on arrival. 

Helpful to Press 

The presidential guard, com- 
posed of both Metropolitan Police 
Department and Secret Service 
men, is under the direction of 
U. E. Baughman, chief of the 
secret service. He cooperated with 
the press in passing on available 
information. 

(Continued 


within 


on page 59) 


Guild Counts Vote 
On AP Strike Move 


A strike vote among 1,505 
American Newspaper Guild mem 
bers employed by the Associate 
Press will be counted either Satury 
day night or Monday, Guild of 
cials said this week. The extends 
contract expires Nov. 4. No dat 
has been set for a strike, if one if} 
voted. 

The Brooklyn Eagle unit of th 
Newspaper Guild of New Yorg 
has set Nov. 6 as a strike deadlin 

The Guild won an NLRB unio 
security election at the Stat 
Herold, German-language daily ®) 
New York City, by a vote of 2 
to 8. Fs 

With approximately half of ty 
membership present, the Inquiry 
unit of the Newspaper Guild & 
Philadelphia and Camden authory 
ized a strike. 

The unit authorized a strike Ja 
3 if no contract settlement 
reached by Dec. 21, the termim 
tion of a 60-day period required 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The vo 
taken Oct. 22, was 192 to 17 
The Inquirer unit of the Guild hay 
approximately 700 members. 
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Lorain Journal Asks 
For Limited Decree 


CLEVELAND, O. — The Lorain 
(0.) Journal has_asked Federal 
Judge Emerich B. Freed to confine 
an anti-monopoly injunction against 
the newspaper to prohibiting dis- 
crimination against local advertis- 
ers who use-a competing radio 

n. 
=. proposed final judgment 
filed Oct. 26, Parker Fulton, at- 
tormney for the newspaper, recom- 
mended the following one-para- 
h, one-restraint ruling: 

“Defendant, The Lorain Journal 
Company, its officers, directors, 
agents and employees are jointly 
and severally enjoined and re- 
strained from refusing to accept 
the advertisement of any local 
Lorain advertiser, except a com- 
petitor, on the sole ground that 
said advertiser also uses the ad- 
vertising facilities of WEOL and 
WEOL-FM..” 

Judge Freed, who had found 
Samuel A. and Isadore Horvitz, 
owners of the Journal and two 
other executives guilty of acts in 
restraint of the radio station’s 
competition, will take the pro- 
posed judgment under study. A 
month ago the U. S. Government 
requested a long, all-embracing 
decree. (E & P, Sept. 30, page 5.) 
‘Broad Injunction Not Warranted’ 

In a separate brief filed Oct. 
24, the Journal filed its objections 
to the Government's proposed 
judgment. It described the penalty 


| requested by the Government as 


exceeding the provisions of the 


E law and the findings in the case, 
and infringing on the “freedom of 
» the press” guarantee of the First 


Amendment. The Journal’s brief 


“The memorandum opinion of 


| this Court adheres to the view that 


the Lorain Journal may be en- 
joined from making what. this 
Court has found to be unlawful 
and discriminatory refusals to ac- 
cept advertising pursuant to an 
attempt to monopolize interstate 
commerce, but this does not war- 
rant an injunction which is so 
broad in scope that an infringe- 
ment of a constitutional right will 
result. 

“The injunction must be nar- 
towly directed to the particular 
unlawful acts of the defendants 
found to be in violation of Section 
2 of the Sherman Acct. 

‘Contravention of First 
Amendment’ 

“Any expansion of injunctive 
relief beyond that which is specif- 
ically directed to particular unlaw- 
ful acts of the defendants found 
to be in violation of Section 2 of 
the Sherman Act would constitute 
a substantial “prior restraint” on 
the operation of the free press in 
contravention of the provisions of 
the First Amendment of the Con- 
stitution; even though such expan- 


sion might be justified in the case 
of a defendant not engaged in the 
publication of a newspaper.” 

The Journal denied the validity 
of the Govenment’s request to 
have the proposed decree apply 
to all other newspaper properties 
owned by the defendants. 

“While defendants concede that 
an injunctive order or decree 
against a corporate defendant is 
binding on all officers, directors, 
agents and employees of that cor- 
poration while they continue in 
their capacity of representatives 
of the corporation, it is submitted 
that the . . . proposed decree goes 
considerably further than this and, 
in effect, applies the terms to per- 
sons not parties to this lawsuit,” 
the Journal’s brief said. 

The newspaper also made objec- 
tion to the proposed provision 
which would prevent it from re- 
jecting an advertisement for the 
reason, “in whole or in part,” 
that it had appeared in a compet- 
ing medium. 

‘Not Remedial But Penal’ 

“As presently drawn,” the Jour- 
nal’s_ brief 


said, “this provision 
would make it difficult for the 
Journal to lawfully refuse any 


advertisement if the advertiser uses 
any other medium. Even if de- 
fendants have a valid reason not 
to publish the advertisement, they 
would still be faced with the 
charge, which they would have 
the burden of overcoming, that 
part of the reason for the refusal 
was the fact of advertising in an- 
other medium.” 


The Journal objected to the 
Government’s request that the 
final judgment be printed in a 


number of issues of the newspa- 
per and distributed to its em- 
ployees. 

“Any requirement that defend- 
ants publish a notice of the terms 
of the decree of this Court is not 
remedial but penal in its na- 
ture,” the Journal’s brief main- 
tained. “This is not a_ criminal 
proceeding. The proposed 
provision is not framed so as to 
suppress any unlawful practice 
charged or proved nor is it framed 
to prevent any unlawful practices.” 
‘Prior Restraint on Freedom of 

Press’ 

This provision was also termed 
“objectionable for the additional 
reason that it constitutes a prior 
restraint on the freedom of the 
press and violates the constitu- 
tional guarantee of Amendment 
L” 


The newspaper pointed out that 
there was no reason for supplying 
copies of the judgment to em- 
ployees, since the executives of the 
Journal were solely responsible 
for complying with its provisions. 

On Oct. 12 the Journal filed a 
brief objecting to the Govern- 
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AGAIN Helen Waterhouse, left, 
Akron Beacon-Journal reporter, 
receives a journalism award. This 
time Betty Donovan, Cincinnati 
Post, confers the title of “Ohio 
Newspaperwoman of 1950.” 





ment’s proposed findings of fact 
in the case. It pointed out that 
copies of Cleveland newspapers 
were regularly delivered in sub- 
stantial numbers in Lorain, and 
that these and other media pre- 
clude the Journal’s being consid- 
ered a monopoly in the dissemina- 
of news and advertising. 

The Journal also maintains that 
no evidence has indicated an at- 
tempt to monopolize national or 
interstate advertising. The only 
acts proved were refusals to ac- 
cept local ads, the brief points >ut. 
Government Files New Charges 

Government attorneys charged 
on Oct. 31 that the Lorain Jour- 
nal has continued monopoly prac- 
tices since its conviction on Aug. 
29. They filed two affidavits from 
store owners claiming that the 
newspaper has refused their ad- 
vertising because they also use 
Radio Station WEOL. The Jour- 
nal management had no immedi- 
ate comment on the new charges. 

. 


Hoe Consolidation 
Move Is Approved 


Justice Denis O'Leary Cohalan 
of New York Supreme Court has 
dismissed a complaint by two 
stockholders who challenged the 
consolidation of R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., with a subsidiary export firm. 

Holding there was no proof of 
fraud, illegality or unfairness, the 
court commented on the fact that 
the new Hoe common stock will 
be placed on a dividend basis and 
that ultimately the company would 
have a single-story capital stock 
structure. 

* 


80 Pages in Cleveland 
CLEVELAND—An 80-page regu- 
lar issue of the Cleveland Press 
(Scripps-Howard) was published 
Oct. 26, with 270 rolls of news- 
print being used for the run. 


* 
N. M. Weekly Quits 
The weekly Los Alamos (N.M.) 
News, established by Marcus Grif- 
fin of Tucumcari last January, has 
suspended publication. 


Akron Reporter 
Gets Top Prize 
In Ohio Contest 


Dayton, O. — Helen Water- 
house, veteran reporter of the 
Akron Beacon-Journal, was named 
“Ohio Newspaper Woman of 
1950” at the 48th convention of 
the Ohio Newspaper Women’s as- 
sociation (ONWA), Oct. 27-29. 

A total of $1,000 in cash prizes 
was awarded to members in 11 
separate newspaper contests. 

Mrs. Waterhouse was selected 
by three judges, L. R. Blanchard, 
Vincent S. Jones, and Carl E. 
Lindstrom, all Gannett newspaper 
editors. 

Limiting themselves to a woman 
who writes and edits “for all 
readers” rather than “primarily for 
women,” the judges commented 
about the Akron reporter: 

“We chose her because she 
writes well and with evident en- 
joyment of some interesting and 
difficult assignments.” 

Many of the entries lacked fem- 


inine understanding, the judges 
said. 
“It strikes us that newspaper 


women feel complimented when 
told they write like men,” the 
judges commented. “Actually they 
should be proud of the ability to 
work like men but to write like 
women.” 

They named two runnersup, 
Marj Heyduck, women’s editor of 
the Dayton Journal Herald, and 
Mary McGarey, Columbus Dis- 
patch reporter. 

Other winners were: 

Straight news story—Kay Kem- 
per, Dayton Journal Herald. 

Feature — Leah Jacoby, Cleve- 
land Press. 

Interview—Jean Dietrich, Day- 
ton Journal Herald. 

Column—Mildred Miller, 
cinnati Enquirer. 

Society story—Jane Finneran, 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Woman’s page story — Helen 
Geib, Akron Beacon-Journal. 

Book review — Louise Bruner, 
Cleveland News. 

Headline — Mary Lou Laning, 
Cleveland News. 

Best section, editing and make- 
up—Marj Heyduck, Dayton Jour- 
nal Herald. 

Public service series — Roberta 
Burson, Marietta Daily Times. 

Miss Waterhouse, a globe-trav- 
eling reporter, first woman avia- 
tion editor of a newspaper in the 
U. S., has won 47 first-place 
awards, 16 seconds and 10 honor- 
able mention certificates in 10 
years of competition in the Ohio 
association, besides taking the 
TWA award for aviation writing 
in 1940, 1941 and 1943. 
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700 Inserts Stolen 


LouIsvILLE, Ky.—Approximate- 
ly 700 roto and society sections of 
the Sunday Courier-Journal were 
stolen from behind the home of a 
carrier. 


Cin- 
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Sell Space to Bottlers, 


Newspapers Are Told 


of soft drinks will 
buy more space in newspapers 
during 1951 if the parent soft- 
drink manufacturers and the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA, get 
their way when ad budgets are 
made up in the next few weeks. 


BOTTLERS 


- 
WN FACT, IN 1949- 
GROCERY STORES ACCOUNTED FR ALHOST 
TWO-THRDS OF All BOTTLED SO/T DRINK 
SALES IV THE US. 


65% 


é 7 oP 3 


PUSH THE F 


WOT DOES TUS MEAN 10 YOU AS A ROTLER? 
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UE. MATIONAL BOTTLERS’ GAZETTE, Witt 


CURE STL HIGHER 





The Bureau this week sent to 
its 1,000 or so members a new 
sales presentation in booklet form, 
designed to promote the use of 
newspapers as the major advertis- 
ing medium for soft drinks. 

In working up the booklet, the 
Bureau declared it was prompted 
in part by the fact that “virtually 
every parent soft-drink company 
is hungry for more newspaper 
advertising support on the part of 
its local bottlers. At least two 
leading national soft-drink manu- 
facturers were reported showing 
to their franchised bottlers their 
own adaptations of the Bureau’s 
presentation, “The Daily News- 
paper — Its Influence on Ameri- 
can Life and Business,” in order 
to get the bottlers to buy space 
in dailies. 

Saturation Needed 

In the new Bureau presentation, 
bottlers are told they must “satu- 
rate” the market, by both cover- 
ing all possible outlets and keep- 
ing dealers sold on the product 
and plugging brand names before 
consumers. 

“Backdrop” advertising, the Bu- 
reau said, is not enough. Such 
copy simply creates brand rec- 
Ognition and acceptance. But to do 
a selling job, the bottler needs 
local advertising. “Backdrop” ads, 
it was said, include magazines and 
network radio, where soft drink 
manufacturers spent $67,000,000 
in the past 10 years. 

Coca-Cola campaigns were 
cited. In 1949-50, Edgar Bergen, 
sponsored by Coca-Cola got top 
scoring of 16.8% of all U. S. 
families on its best night. 

“In other words,” the Bureau 
said, “the top soft drink program 
on its top listening night misses 
five out of six families.” 

Nor do magazines make a bet- 
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ter showing. Life misses 7 out of 

8 families and the Ladies’ Home 

Journal misses 9 out of 10. 
Papers Cover 100% 

“The daily newspaper, on the 
other hand,” the Bureau reported, 
“comes the closest to giving 100% 
market coverage of any advertis- 


ing medium yet invented, day 
after day, and at the same time 
reaches every member of the 
faimly.” 


It was noted that Robert Kes- 
ner, Coca-Cola’s assistant adver- 
tising director, said last April, 
“When we recommend newspaper 
advertising, we put behind our 
dealers the power of one medium 
to which every American family 
turns for buying facts.” 

Coca-Cola bottlers collectively 
use substantial amounts of news- 
paper space, Mr. Kesner said. 
“They—and we—believe in your 
medium,” he told newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

Release of the presentation to 
newspapers this week was timed 
to coincide with the start of soft- 
drink advertising planning for 
1951. Although generally bottlers’ 
advertising is paid for in part by 
the national manufacturer, the 
Bureau noted, the bottler himself 
makes the decision on where and 
to what extent local advertising 
will be done. 

New Booklet Out 

At the same time, the Bureau 
published a new 24-page edition of 
its booklet, “Services Available to 
Advertisers and Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

Harold S. Barnes, Bureau di- 
rector, noted that there has been 
a twelve-fold growth in Bureau 
research personnel since the 1945 
organization. Special emphasis was 
placed on the Bureau’s analyses, 
by regions and in many cases by 
city sizes, developed by research 
in large part from the 5,000 fam- 
ily National Consumer Panel op- 
erated by Industrial Surveys Co. 
and made available in various 
forms by the Bureau to any ad- 
vertiser or agency for the asking. 


o 

10 Pages with AMA 

CHAMPAIGN, IIl.—In connection 
with the American Medical As- 
sociation’s advertising campaign 
against compulsory health insur- 
ance, the Champaign-Urbana Cou- 
rier, a Lindsay-Schaub newspaper, 
published a special medical sec- 
tion on Sunday, Oct. 15. The 10- 
page section consisted of 13,720 
lines of advertising and 32 col- 
umns of pictures and reading 
matter. 





a 
24 Pages on Cooking 
ROANOKE, Va.—The Roanoke 
Times included a 24-page tabloid 
section, “Cooking Is Fun,” with 
its edition Sunday, Oct. 29. 











A GOOD SELLING on newspapers was had by all members of th 
Oklahoma City Advertising Club when F. Wesley Geerer, cente, 
western retail manager of the ANPA Bureau of Advertising, spok 


recently. He is flanked by Norman 


William R. Baker, club president. 

































































Hall of Erwin-Wasey agency, an 








Kent State's 
Guild Chapter 
Is Disbanded 


AKRON, O. —Officers of the 
Kent State University chapter of 
the American Newspaper Guild 
have resigned and announced that 
the unit has been disbanded. 

In a statement published in the 
Kent Stater, university daily, Rob- 
ert Burdock, president of the 
campus chapter, declared that “in 
view of the current sentiment 
among newspaper publishers, it 
would seem in the best interests 
of Journalism students and the 
School of Journalism as well, for 
the Guild movement among the 
graduates to end.” 

‘Stigma’ Follows Graduation 

The Guild chapter was the first 
formed on an Ohio college cam- 
pus and was one of the largest 
associate units in the college field. 
Mr. Burdock, who formerly was 
editor of the Stater, made his 
announcement on the eve of the 
first meeting of the college year. 

“Although it is true that in this 
particular chapter,” said Mr. Bur- 
dock, “the union indoctrination is 
kept to a minimum, the stigma 
of membership follows a student 
after graduation. No publisher of 
a non-Guild paper is going to be 
anxious to hire what he may con- 
sider a ‘Guild organizer.’ 

“Statistics show that the odds 
are against getting a job if this 
attitude among publishers con- 
tinues. Of the 1,781 dailies in 
the country, 90% have circula- 
tions of less than 25,000. More 
than half of the total number 
have less than 10,000. Only 6% 
are big papers with circulations of 
100,000. At present, the Guild 
is only recognized by these large 
papers. 

‘One Strike Against Him’ 

“Few journalism graduates will 
land on these big papers when 
they leave college, so it is to the 
small publisher that the hopeful 
graduate must look for a job. In 
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an already overcrowded and com 
petitive field, the man with ox 
strike against him is unnecessarily 
hurting his chances,” Mr. Burdod 
continued. 

“As to the likelihood of futur 
Guild activities on this campus 
right now, there are neither an 
paid up members on campus no 
any officers, and, so far as I am 
concerned, the Guild attempt i 
dead. 

“I have nothing against uniom 
in general or the Guild in pa 
ticular. I simply believe that their 
place is not on the university 
college campus.” 

Other officers who resigned wit 
Mr. Burdock are John Kosha,¥ 
vicepresident, and present editor 
of the Stater; George Way, trea 
urer, and managing editor d 
the Stater, and Vera Woodbum, 
secretary. 

Money now in the college trea 
ury will be disposed of in a do 
nation to some journalism fum 
tion of the university, Mr. Burdod 
said. 

The Kent chapter had _ bee 
sponsored by the Akron Newspe 
per Guild. 

William Taylor, chairman @ 
the School of Journalism, advise 
Epiror & PuBLISHER that tk 
school has “never been neutral 
and had advised journalism st 
dents to wait until after grad 
ation to affiliate with a union, # 
they then desired to do so. 






































































































































































































































Founder’s Day ~ 
Monroe, Wis.—A front p: 
cartoon of special 
from the staff of the Mom 
Evening Times, congratulat 
Emery A. Odell on his 7 
birthday, contained 
surprise announcement that ¢ i 
daily had gone over the 5,00 
circulation mark for the first 
time. Mr. Odell, founder ané 
publisher of the paper for 5} 
years, had set the circulation 
goal five years ago. 




























































































































Moore of AP Was Shot 
While Aiding Wounded % 


William R. Moore, missing Ac- 
sociated Press correspondent, was 
killed while helping to save a 
wounded Army lieutenant, a cor- 
poral who was freed. after being 
a captive of the North Koreans 
reported this week. 

The 40-year-old former staffer 
of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Daily Oklahoman, who joined the 
AP in Denver, Colo., in 1937, 
served as an Army major in World 
War Il. He failed to return from 
a voluntary mission to the Chinju 
front last July 31 and was listed 
as missing. 

Saw Body in Pool 

“I saw his body lying in a pool 
of water,” said Cpl. Carl M. 
Anderson of Sioux City, Ia. 
“There were nine of us and some 
South Koreans. Only one other 
man and I got out alive—and we 
were captured.” 

The corporal said he knew Mr. 
Moore and that there was no mis- 
take about his identity. 

“We had come four miles to- 
ward Masan, out of Chinju, when 
we were stopped by a blown-up 
bridge,” he recalled. “We could 
not get our tanks across. We had 
some wounded, including our lieu- 
tenant. Bill Moore helped carry 
the litter holding the lieutenant. 
We made our way under the de- 
molished bridge and stayed there. 

“There were eight of us left 
and Bill made nine, not zounting 
three or four South Koreans who 
jumped on the back of our tank. 
I don’t know what became of the 
Koreans. 

“Bill was killed between 2 P. M. 
and 3:30 by mortar, small arms 
or grenade fire. 

“Only me and Joe Mistretta of 
Brockton, Mass., were alive when 
we decided to try to reach the 
South Korean lines. We found 
Koreans all right, but they were 
North Koreans, and they took us 
prisoners.” 

After serving in World War II, 
Mr. Moore rejoined the AP in 


New York. He was sent to Korea 
as a correspondent in April, 1948. 
Casualties among  correspond- 
ents now stand at eight dead, two 
missing, one captured and 28 
wounded or injured in accidents. 
The fabulous “Jones boys” pho- 
tographic team—Eugene of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post and 
Charles of the Washington Times- 
Herald—are home after covering 
the main battles in Korea with 
their cameras for NBC television. 
The twin brothers, 25  years- 
old, took leave from their news- 
paper jobs to go to Korea, as they 
did in World War II to go into 
the U. S. Marine Corps together. 
Now they're back home after 
three months of duty, explaining 
there is nothing left to cover in 
Korea but guerrilla warfare. 
Eugene was hospitalized with 
shrapnel wounds and Charles was 
struck in the knee by a bomb 
fragment, but both have recov- 
ered and are ready to return to 
the peacetime scenes of fires, 
murders, and traffic accidents. 


U.P. Writer Makes 
3 Rules for War 

THREE rules for war coverage 
have been learned the hard way 
in Korea by Jack Burby, United 
Press writer. 

They are: 

1. Be scared. 

2. Be mobile. 

3. Play hunches. 

Mr. Burby revealed his own 
rules for war correspondents in 
a letter to Bill Coughlin of the 
U.P. cables desk in San Fran- 
cisco, in which he stated: 

“If you aren’t scared, you aren't 
covering the war—you are de- 
scribing the hardships of living in 
a corps headquarters. 

“Being mobile enables you to 
get to the front—and the hell 
away from it. 

“I played a hunch the other 
day and started crawling away 
from a mortar observation post 


GUN AND PENCIL CLUB members take cover in a ditch during 

enemy attack in North Korea. Tom Lambert, front, AP, grips a 

weapon more potent than a pen, as Homer Bigart of the New York 
Herald Tribune trails him . . . but closely. 





overlooking the Naktong River. 
I got about 50 feet away and 
heard the whine of a shell, hug- 
ged the ground and after the ex- 
plosion looked back over my 
shoulder at the O. PP. An ar- 
tillery shell had scored a direct 
hit on it. 
Wants Back in Air 

“In the last world war, when 
you and I were AAF pilots, we 
had it easy, take it from me— 
although I guess we both knew 
it then. My fervent wish that 
the next one would be spent as 
a war correspondent was a dud. 
I want back into the air. This 
foot-slogging routine is the most 
miserable, scared existence you 
could imagine. All the time 
people are shooting at you and 
throwing grenades at you. 

“I don’t mind the small arms fire 
so much, being as how I own a 
carbine now that would make a 
sniper hit the dust if he bore-sight- 
ed me. It’s the damn artillery 
shells and mortars that terrify you. 
There’s nothing vou can do but 
hug the dirt and pray and thank 
God they don’t have an air force. 

“This sure as hell has been a 
bloody experience. We didn’t 
have the vaguest idea of what 
war is really like during our fly- 
boy careers, and I guess we knew 
that. But I didn’t have any no- 


_ tion it was this bad. 


KOREA ISN’T LIKE THIS, members of the Sales Executives Club 
of New York were told this week by Marguerite (Maggie) Higgins, 
New York Herald Tribune war reporter. She is pictured between 


T. Lipscomb, Jr., 
Bros., and Mrs. 


president of Pepsodent Division of Lever 
Helen Rogers Reid, president of the Herald Tribune. 
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“This looks to be just about 
over out here. The Communist 
army is performing a lot like a 
rattlesnake right now which—ac- 
cording to the old Arizona legend 
—can be chopped up considerably 
but won’t quit wiggling until sun- 
down. Nobody seems to know 
when the sun will set, but unless 
the Manchurians hustle on down 
to our house the party should be 
over soon.” 

* 


2 Run Auto Sections 
HARTFORD, Conn.—-The two lo- 

cal dailies published special auto- 

mobile sections during October. 


‘51 Studebaker 
Newspaper Ads 
In 2,650 Papers 


CuiIcaGo — City-by-city newspa- 
per advertising, timed to coincide 
with expected early November 
delivery of 1951 Studebaker auto- 
mobiles, is scheduled to appear in 
more than 2,650 dailies and week- 
lies. 

The “new line” advertising pro- 
gram is hailed as the most am- 
bitious Studebaker has ever 
launched. Factory ads will break 
in six-column full depth, 1,200, 
1,000, 780 and 600 line sizes. 
Running over local dealers’ signa- 
tures, the ads will mark the first 
local announcement of the new 
cars. 

Dealers Tie-in 

Receipt of new models for 
showroom display is the dealer’s 
signal to begin his local newspa- 
per and radio promotion, accord- 
ing to K. B. Elliott, Studebaker 
vicepresident in charge of sales. 
Factory newspaper ads and radio 
commercials dovetail with the lo- 
cal announcement. Eleven hun- 
dred weeklies and 1,558 dailies 
are located in cities where Stude- 
baker has dealer representation. 

“We are confident that despite 
uncertainties facing our entire in- 
dustry, Studebaker will be able to 
maintain and even better the fa- 
vorable position it has been in 
for several years,” said Mr. Elliott. 
“Constant and hard-hitting adver- 
tising of our new 1951 line is, 
as we see it, one of the surest 
ways of hitting this target. 

A series of newspaper follow-up: 
ads, to be run by local dealers, 
will specify time and place of 
first local showings of the new 
cars. Meanwhile, in advance of 
announcement ads, dealers are 
running a series of 260-line teaser 
ads. 

Roche, Williams & Cleary, Ine. 
of Chicago places the account. 
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PHILADELPHIA — Walter Lister, 
managing editor, and Charles El- 
font, picture editor, of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin say a few excep- 
tional football pictures for the 
Sunday paper are worth 1,000 
negatives! 

This adds up to extensive cov- 
erage of gridiron classics and 
provides a partial, dynamic answer 
to the problem of increasing 
readership of a medium which is 
getting mew competition from 
television. ; 

Editors have been asking them- 
selves how are you going to keep 
them interested in stills when they 
get sound on the radio, animation 
on television and flesh and blood 
on the scene of the events? 

Increased Interest in Pictures 

Mr. Lister explained the phi- 
losophy of the Bulletin’s total 
coverage of important football 
games this way: 

“Television has not only in- 
creased interest in sports, but also 
interest in pictures.” 

He added that whether fans 
listen to a football game on the 
radio, view it on television or see 
it from the 50-yard line, no two 
people see a climactic play alike, 
anymore than witnesses can give 
the complete, actual details of an 
accident. 

And it is important for them 
to know afterwards what really 
happened. Newspaper pictures, in 
sequence, of those important plays 
give them the answer. The avid 
interest shown in the Sunday 
Bulletin’s football pictures proves 
the point. 

“Pictures of players gaining 
three yards off tackle are not 
good enough for football fans to- 
day,” Mr. Lister said. “They don’t 
want a picture, they want THE 
picture and we are willing to use 
1,000 negatives to get it.” 

More Than 1,000 Negatives 

Mr. Elfont, who has developed 
the details of Mr. Lister’s direc- 
tive, explained the procedure. He 
said that more than 1,000 nega- 
tives were made at the Penn-Co- 
lumbia game in New York Oct. 
21 and the Penn-Navy game in 
Philadelphia Oct. 28. 

“Most people shoot for fast 
action,” he said, “We shoot for 
the big play of the game—the 
climax situation and to get these 
significant pictures we shoot the 
whole game. Of course, it’s ex- 
pensive, but worth it.” 

The Bulletin uses four sequence 
cameras for football games. Three 
of them are converted aerial 
cameras—two K-24s with 20-inch 
lenses and a K-25, with a 14-inch 
lens. The fourth is a Foton, a 35 
mm. job. 

In New York at the Penn-Co- 
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1000 Negatives Made 
To Report Grid Game 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 





lumbia game, two men used ma- 
chine cameras. In the Penn games 
at Philadelphia, three cameramen 
cover. 

Kodak Aerographic Super XX 
film is used in the two K-24s. 
The film is 5% inches wide and a 
roll is 56 feet long. 

The rolls are caddied back fre- 
quently to the Bulletin office dur- 
ing local games and at less fre- 
quent intervals in out-of-town 
games, such as Penn-Columbia. 

Not All Are Printed 

This makes possible early proc- 
essing of the film. All the nega- 
tives are developed but not printed. 
For the Penn-Columbia, game, 70 
shots were printed in duplicate. 
This made possible early diagram- 
ming by the art department. 

When you take a thousand shots 
how do you know which ones to 
print and use? 


The Bulletin co-ordinates the 
activities of several persons to 
reach that decision. Mr. Lister 
listens to the game on a radio in 
his office and makes notes on sig- 
nificant plays. These notes are 
sent to Mr. Elfont and the picture 
editor also gets duplicates on the 
play-by-play account of the game. 

Sports Editor Ed Pollock and 
Dick Cresap also look out for 
decisive plays as well as coaches 
of local teams who often write 
the commentary on the picture 
sequences. George Munger, Penn 
coach, is used extensively for such 
commentary. The coaches come to 
the Bulletin office after the game 
and work with the caption writers. 

If any significant shots have 
been missed in the printing and 
diagramming process, which be- 
gins shortly after the game starts, 
the coaches may spot them or ask 
to see the film sequences. 

4 Pages on Army Game 

The Bulletin gives so much at- 
tention to big games that it gener- 
ally prints two full picture pages 
in addition to shots on the first 
sports pages. 

Some results of the Bulletin’s 
total coverage: At the Penn-Co- 
lumbia game, The dramatic play 
of the game involved a gain of 
63 yards on a pass, a fumble and 
a scramble. The Bulletin used a 
seven column layout on Page One 
of the Sports Section showing 
Bagnell fading on his own 36-yard 
yard line late in the first period. 
He fakes a short pass, then lets 
go with a long heave. 

This dramatized in a five-col- 
umn picture. It also shows Billy 
Rhoads, Penn halfback as he sets 
sail toward the Columbia goal. 
The two column cut shows how 
Rhoads gets the ball on the 25. 
Then the sequence continues on 
one of the picture pages. 
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DOWN THE FIELD of negatives goes Charles Elfont, picture edite | 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, making selections for football coverage | 


In fact, the sequence of 12 pic- 
tures was all the Bulletin used 
on the Penn-Columbia game, but 
it was THE play the fans were 
talking about. The entire effect of 
the layouts was similar to a slow 
motion picture and the drama 
sustained in such a presentation 
is emphasized by the following 
running caption: 

The Play Illustrated 

“This was THE play for the 
spectators as Penn beat Columbia. 
Reds Bagnell has faded back from 
his own 36-yard line late in the 
first period. He fakes a short pass, 
then lets go with a long heave. At 
the right. Billy Rhoads (circle 
throughout), Penn halfback, sets 
sail toward the Columbia goal. 
Rhoads gets the ball on the 25. 
That’s only the beginning. (Please 
turn to Page 7 for pictures of 


what happens next.) 

“3. The pass safely snared, 
Rhoads gets going. 4. But here 
comes trouble. Ralph White, 


Columbia back races up from be- 
hind and at the same time the ball 
starts to slip over Rhoads’ shoul- 
der . . . 5. Ooh-ooh. White hits 
Rhoads with a hard tackle, and 
this remarkable picture catches 
the ball just as the instant when 
it is slipping away from Rhoads’ 
outstretched fingertips. .. . 

“6. Both men are down on the 
10-yard line and the ball bounces 
free . . . 7. Rhoads is first up and 
launches a desperate chase .. . 
8. Dick Danneman, Columbia full- 
back, cuts in... 9. Danneman 
tries to fall on the ball. He, too, 
finds it hard to get hold of ... 
10. Just for a moment, Danne- 
man’s arms wrap themselves 
around the pigskin. 11. The ball 
(obscured by official) gets away 
from Danneman inside the Co- 
lumbia 1-yard line and here, with 
a long stride comes Rhoads for a 
final lunge . . . 12. Diving under 
Danneman’s arms, Rhoads makes 
it as White and another back, 
McCullough, arrive too late. It’s 
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Penn’s ball on the l-yard lin 
Corbo scored Penn’s second touch f 
down on the next play.” 
The Most Interesting 
In an editor’s note to that ef 
quence, the Bulletin said: 
“Pictures like these do not jus 
happen. They are taken witn af 
battery of the finest Machine Gu 
cameras ever assembled by any 
newspaper or magazine. 
“Bulletin cameramen shot even} 
play of the Penn Columbia gam} 
From a thousand pictures, ths? 
one play was selected as the mo 
interesting.” a 






Youngstown Expert 
Sees Taft Re-Elected 


YOuNGSTOWN, O. — Re-election> 
of U. S. Senator Robert A. Taftih 
predicted by Clingan Jackson, po 
litical editor of the Youngstown? 
Vindicator, on the basis of his 
weighted poll which has shown « 
curacy within 1% in 1944 and 
1948 contests. 

Mr. Jackson, a state senator, haf 
conducted the poll for seven yean> 
He sends a straw ballot to one il 
10 of the electors of the thre 
counties in the Vindicator’s area 
About 30% return the ballots and 
they are weighted on the basis d 
the registered vote. 


No Bed Rooms, Jus 
Office and Toilet 


In a news story from Indianapo 
lis telling of the completion d 
the new Star and News building 
(E&P, Oct. 28, page 11), it wa 
stated “This building on a built 
ing (housing the publisher's o 
fices) includes spacious _livilt 
quarters.” 

“There are no living quartes 
here,” Publisher Eugene C. 
liam, corrected. “We do have 4 
nice office with a toilet but ther 
are no bedrooms. This is a work 
shop, not a penthouse.” 
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«| 16 Editors Back Dewey 
Despite Gannett Stand 
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> letter revealed 


STRONG ARMS AND HANDS MAKE POWERFUL CARTOONS ON NEWS TOPICS 





THE SONG IS ENDED 


Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


A BICEPS TO 





COMMAND RESPECT 


Batchelor, New York News 


\ ' , 





ASIA'S CHOICE 


Alexander, Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Publisher 
Frank Gannett’s announced re- 
fusal to support Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey for reelection gave a clear- 
cut demonstration this week of 
the local autonomy enjoyed by 
editors of the 21 Gannett news- 
papers. 

A staunch Republican, Mr. 
Gannett broke away from support 
of Mr. Dewey some time ago but 


he expressed his attitude in print 


after disclosure of the letter writ- 
ten by Lt.-Gov. Joe R. Hanley, 
whom he had favored for the 
gubernatorial nomination. The 
some angles of 
Governor Dewey’s return to po- 
litical battle after having declared 
his intention to retire to resume 
private practice. 
News in Letter to Editor 

Meanwhile, editors of the Gan- 
nett newspapers continued to call 
the campaign as they saw it. Edi- 
torial opinion expressed by the 
New York State members of the 
Gannett Group since the begin- 
ning of the campaign has ranged 
from all-out support of Dewey 
through lukewarm endorsement of 
the Governor to outright opposi- 
tion. 

A check by Vincent S. Jones, 
director of the Central News and 


Editorial Office of the Gannett 


Newspapers shows: 

Supporting the straight Repub- 
lican ticket, 15 newspapers. 
Supporting the GOP ticket but 
with no mention of Dewey, 1. 

Supporting Dewey and all the 
test of the ticket except Hanley, 1. 

Endorsing the straight Demo- 
Cratic ticket, 1. 

The news that Mr. Gannett 
would not vote for Mr. Dewey 
(or his opponent) broke Monday 
on the editorial page of the 
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Rochester Times-Union, flag paper 
of the Group and which formerly 
was edited personally by Mr. Gan- 
nett. It was published as a letter 
to Editor and Publisher Paul 
Miller, and led the column desig- 
nated “As Readers See It.” On 
the opposite side of the page, 
headed “As We See It,” the lead 
editorial called for a straight Re- 
publican vote. Two days later the 
Times-Union’s lead _ editorial 
warned that a “half-vote” (vot- 
ing for neither candidate) actual- 
ly was a vote for Walter Lynch, 
the Democratic nominee. 
Print Letter; Back Dewey 

Two other Gannett newspapers, 
the Elmira Star-Gazette and the 
Ithaca Journal, also printed Mr. 
Gannett’s views as a letter to the 
editor and took occasion on the 
same page to support Dewey and 
his entire ticket. 

The Binghamton Press _pub- 
lished the text of the letter on the 
first page. After the paragraph 
in which Mr. Gannett denied he 
would support Mr. Lynch or order 
his newspapers to endorse the 
Democratic candidate, the Press 
inserted this note, in italics: 

“In an editorial last Friday, the 
Binghamton Press called for the 
election of Dewey and Hanley.” 

No orders from Boss 

In his letter Mr. Gannett had 
said: 

“As is generally known, our 
newspapers have local autonomy 
and our editors express their own 
opinions without ever getting any 
orders from me.” 

Lined up for Dewey and the 
entire ticket are these newspapers: 
Rochester Times-Union, Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, Bing- 
hamton Press, Elmira Star-Gazette, 
Elmira Advertiser, Elmira Sunday 
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Telegram, Ithaca Journal, Malone 
Evening Telegram, Massena Ob- 
server, Newburgh News, Beacon 
News, Potsdam Courier and Free- 
man, Ogdensburg Journal, Sara- 
togian, and Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch. 

Supporting Dewey and all of 
the Republican ticket except Han- 
ley is the Utica Daily Press. It is 
backing Senator Lehman. 

Supporting the Republican tic- 
ket, but making no mention of 
Dewey is the Albany Knicker- 
bocker News. 

Solidly Democratic is the Og- 
densburg Advance-News (Sun- 
day). 


Macy Sues for Libel 


Rep. W. Kingsland Macy, Re- 
publican, served notice of suit 
for $250,000 upon the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun _ this 
week, alleging libel in a follow- 
up story on the Hanley letter in- 
cident. 

In the letter, Mr. Hanley, who 
is running for U. S. Senator, ac- 
knowledged indebtedne8s to Mr. 
Macy and Frank E. Gannett in 
connection with pre-convention 
expenses. 

wo 


3 Weeklies Convert 
To Daily Publication 


Three weeklies have gone to 
daily publication in various parts 
of the country in recent days. 
They are: 

The Bedford (Pa.) Gazette, old- 
est weekly in Pennsylvania, owned 
by John H. Biddle of the Hunt- 
ington (Pa.) News. It became a 
morning daily Nov. 1. 

The San Leandro (Calif.) News- 
Qbserver, published by Abraham 
Kofman, made its bow as a morn- 
ing daily Nov. 1 after publishing 
a 58-page Progress Edition. 

The Hobbs (N. M.) Flare, a 
daily prior to January, reverted to 
six-day publication last month, in 
tabloid format. 


Jersey Journal Suit 
Before Court Again 


Jersey City, N. J.—A suit for 
dissolution of the Evening Journal 
Association, publisher of the Jer- 
sey Journal since 1877, is on trial 
here before Superior Court Judge 
Thomas L. Stanton. 

The action, begun nearly three 
years ago by S. I. Newhouse in- 
terests is opposed by J. Albert 
Dear and his wife, Cyrene B. 
Dear, president and vicepresident 
of the Association. S. I. New- 
house, Norman H. Newhouse and 
the Post Standard Co. of Syracuse, 
N. Y., contend the board of di- 
rectors of the Journal Association 
is deadlocked, due to 50-50 own- 
ership. 

The Dears have challenged the 
constitutionality of the state statute 
under which the disolution suit is 
brought and have submitted rec- 
ords to show the newspaper has 
been operated profitably despite 
the split in the directorate. 

The Newhouse group acquired 
their interest in the Journal from 
Walter M. Dear, uncle of J. Al- 
bert Dear, several years ago. In 
defense of his refusal to consent 
to payment of dividends, S. I. 
Newhouse has testified he wanted 
to build up a surplus for expan- 
sion which included purchase, if 
possible, of the Bayonne (N. J.) 
Times. 

Judge Stanton refused this week 
to permit Dear counsel to interro- 
gate Mr. Newhouse in detail as 
to his other newspaper and radio 
station properties. Counsel for 

Mr. Newhouse accused the defense 
of conducting a filibuster to delay 
decision in the case. 


General Rate Lifted 


The Oneonta (N. Y.) Star this 
week announced its general ad- 
vertising rate will be nine cents 
a line flat effective Nov. 1. Pre- 
viously, the rate was eight cents 
minimum, nine cents maximum. 
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Tie-ins Match AMA 
Ad, 2-to-1 Ratio 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CHICAGO—Most of 
support in the recent American 
Medical Association’s newspaper 
advertising campaign against so- 
cialized medicine came from “Lit- 
tle Business,” rather than from 
“Big Business” as charged by 
critics of the program. 

Incomplete figures, covering 
3,000 daily and weekly newspa- 
pers—out of approximately 10,500 
used by AMA—show that 1,800 
carried tie-in advertising, averag- 
ing about 10 tie-in ads per paper. 

Tie-in Linage, 2 to 1 

Total linage of tie-in ads ap- 
pears to be averaging more than 
2 to | over the 70-inch ad bought 
by AMA, according to Clem 
Whitaker, of Whitaker & Baxter, 
AMA public relations counsellors. 
“It may run as high as 3 or 4 to 1, 
but it is safer at this time to use 
the 2 to 1 ratio,” he told E&P. 
AMA spent $560,000 in newspa- 
per space. 

“If the first 3,000 papers 
checked are typical of the whole, 
and there is no reason to believe 
otherwise, the tie-in support given 
AMA by other advertisers will at 
least equal our expenditure, and 
may double it when the final re- 
turns are in,” he said. 

“When this program was first 
submitted to the AMA Board of 
Trustees and the Coordinating 
Committee, Miss Baxter and | 
said that our objective was to have 
other advertisers match the AMA 
expenditure of a $1,100,000, so 
the program would have double 
impact and also so that medicine 
would not stand alone in its pres- 
entation.” 

Ads Carefully Checked 

As indicative of the care exer- 
cised in the preparing the AMA 
message headed “Who Runs 
America?” the format, copy and 
illustrations were checked and ap- 
proved by AMA’s legal counsel, 
Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, Chicago attorneys. The 
same procedure was followed in 
checking the 20 suggested tie-in 
ads furnished *in the AMA adver- 
tising kit. 

Mr. Whitaker said it was too 
early to give an accurate appraisal 
of radio results. First returns in- 
dicate that about half of the radio 
stations which carried AMA spot 
announcements were successful in 
selling tie-in spots. This estimate 
is based on returns from 100 of 
the 1,600 stations used. 

It is estimated that between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 advertisers partic- 
ipated in the nationwide campaign 
last month. “We base this estimate 
on the fact that about 10 tie-in 
ads are being run on the average 
in the newspapers carrying tie-in 
space—and the number of news- 
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medicine's 


papers in this group apparently 
will approximate 5,000,” he said. 

Meanwhile, W&B firm is con- 
tinuing its systematic check of 
advertising support given the 
AMA ad campaign which ran in 
daily and weekly newspapers and 
Sunday supplements, along with 
radio spot and a list of national 
magazines. 

Making Complete Check 

W&B bought copies of every 
daily and weekly in U. S. for the 
period of the advertising campaign 
and now has a special staff of nine 
workers checking and analyzing 
these papers. A card is made for 
each paper checked, indicating 
amount of tie-in advertising by 
firms and estimated dollar value. 
When completed, the check-up 
will be broken down by states and 
with an over-all national total. An 
auditing firm will audit the final 
report. 

The detailed report is expected 
to be ready for the mid-winter 
meeting of the AMA in Cleveland, 
Dec. 5-8, when it will be submitted 
to the House of Delegates by Dr. 
Elmer L. Henderson, chairman 
of the Coordinating Committee. 
Following its submission to the 
House of Delegates, copies will be 
mailed to all doctors who are 
AMA members, to all newspapers, 
radio stations and magazines 
which carried the AMA advertis- 
ing, to all members of Congress, 
governors of states, advertising 
agencies and _ public _ relations 
firms, and to all firms, associations 
and groups which participated. 

Mr. Whitaker explained there 
are many reasons for making such 
extensive use of the report. 

Cites Widespread Support 

“This is the first time in public 
relations-advertising history in the 
United States that a profession, 
business or industry under gov- 
ernment attack has been success- 
ful in rallying nationwide adver- 
tising support from hundreds of 
unrelated professions, businesses 
and industries in defense of its 
position,” he declared. 

“Not only to medicine, but to 
public relations and advertising 
men, and certainly to members 


ADMEN’S 
HUDDLE 
Officers of Ad- 
vertising Man- 
agers Bureau of 
New York State 
Dailies confer: 
Frank S. Baker, 
Henry W. Stock 
and Francis G. 
Wolff. 


of Congress, it is of important 
significance when unrelated groups 
are willing to spend heavily of 
their own funds in defense of 
medical freedom. 

“In some instances, of course, 
the tie-in advertising was spon- 
sored by groups which do have a 
direct interest in the issue, such 
as medical care plans, retail drug 
outlets, accident and health in- 
surance companies, etc., but the 
most reassuring aspect of the tie- 
in results is that the bulk of medi- 
cine’s support came not from big 
business, but from thousands of 
merchants and local businesses on 
Main Streets all over America.” 

989% Favorable Response 

Mr. Whitaker said AMA has 
received hundreds of letters in re- 
sponse to its ad, 98% of them 
“enthusiastically favorable” and 
of the 2% unfavorable, some had 
had “unhappy experiences” with 
individual doctors; some felt that 
it was unwise for doctors (and ap- 
parently AMA) to fight the gov- 
ernment and a few felt that some 
form of government insurance was 
necessary. 

Aside from those actively sup- 
porting socialized medicine legis- 
lation, he mentioned a few daily 
newspapers, including the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and 
New York Post as being out- 
spokenly critical of the AMA pro- 
gram. 

He called attention to the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health, 
which, he said, “first dreamed-up 
the $20,000,000 estimate of tie-in 
advertising,” now takes credit for 
having reduced the actual tie-in 
expenditures to $2 or $3 million. 

Druggists Lead in Ads 

“That’s one way of getting out 
of a hole,” he observed, “but I 
imagine their original intent in 
using the $20,000,000 figure was 
to make it appear later that we 
had fallen short of our goal.” 
(E&P, Oct. 14, p. 71). 

Retail druggists probably lead 
the list in the number of news- 
paper tie-in ads, he added, al- 
though accident and health in- 
surance companies may _ exceed 
them in total linage when the final 
count is in. 

Blue Shield Plans spent over 
$300,000 in tie-in ads. Pennsylva- 
nia Blue Shield-Blue Cross Plans 
led the country with an expendi- 
ture of $75,000. New York Medi- 
cal Care Plans were apparently 
second with more than $50,000. 





AMA Runs Page | 
In Louisville 


Cuicaco—The American Meg 
cal Association took its 
against misuse of Congressiong 
Record reprints into the hom. 
town of Dr. Elmer L. Henderson) 
AMA president, with a full-pag 
ad this week in the Louisyil, 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. 

The ad, headed: “Do the & 
cializers Fear the Truth?” p 
duced the “fake” headline frog 
the CR reprint: “Help Fight Lo 
by $20,000,000 Smear Campaign’ 
and carried the text of Dr. He! 
derson’s open letter to membey 
of Congress. (E&P, Oct. 14, p 71) 





Answers Ewing Charge 

ToLepo, O.—Dr. Edward J} 
McCormick of Toledo, meme 
of the AMA Board of T 
charged that Oscar R. Ewing, 
eral Security Adminis‘rator, 
“insulted the intelligence and j 
tegrity of millions of American 
in a speech here Oct. 30 befor 
the Toledo Central Labor Unig 
attacking the AMA ad campai 

“He charged, among oth 
things,” said Dr. McCormid 
“that Nl 
other reactionary interest in ty 
country’ to join in and spend 
lions in the advertising campaig 
He also said that the AMA isi 
league with ‘every other reactio 
ary group in the United States’; 
‘a conspiracy’ and ‘a sleazy pli 
to wipe out American progres 
And he reported that the 
advertising campaign had t 
out to be ‘a complete flop.’ 

“The stated campaign objectix 
was to achieve tie-in supp 
matching the AMA space and & 
penditure. A  two-to-one succes 
can hardly be termed ‘a compk 
flop.’ ” 


Gls Will Receive 
Photo Equipment 


New Lonpon, Conn. — 
Theodore Bodenwein Public } 
nevolent Foundation, a fund 4 
tablished under the will of 1 
late publisher of the New Lonie 
Evening Day, and operat 
through profits of the newspap 
is sending photographic equ 
ment to the 745th Anti-Ai 
Artillery Gun Battalion at Cat 
Stewart, Ga. 

Earle W. Stamm, president 
the Day Publishing Co., recei 
a letter from Capt. Charles | 
Pappas concerning the difficult 
faced by the battalion at C 
Stewart, with the unit interes 
in establishing its own dark 1 
to furnish pictures to the h 
town newspapers of the men. 


Newhouse Is Rep 


Newhouse Newspapers, Inc.,! 


came national advertising 
sentatives for the Rockville Ce 
(N. Y.) Nassau Review-Star 
Nov. 1. 
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-one of America’s EADING Automotive Markets 





For a half century...yes, since automobiles first became a factor 
in the American scene...Cleveland has been among the nation’s 
The Plain Dealer’s Market Survey leaders in new car automobile sales. And for all these years 
Department can assist you in check- 
ing your merchandising coverage 
with current market data for Cleve- 
land. Write for information. 


Marketing Data for Advertisers 


the Cleveland Plain Dealer has maintained its high position in 
automotive lineage. The direct parallel between new car sales 
and Plain Dealer new car lineage is no accident. To sell new 
cars in Cleveland and to support the dealers in this market, 
automobile manufacturers need the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
é A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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What Boys 


and Girls 


Like In The Newspaper 


By Paul I. Lyness, Ph.D. 


Head of the Research Division, School of Journalism, 


State University of Iowa 


GIRL’s INTEREST in newspaper 
sports increases rapidly after sev- 
enth grade and in eleventh grade 
almost equals the sports interest 
of boys, if the results of a recent 
audience study in Des Moines, 
Iowa, are typical. 

From 75 to 90% of the boys 
surveyed in grades five, seven, 
nine, and eleven said they read 
sports regularly, whereas the girls’ 
regular sports reading rose from 
52% in fifth grade to 86% in 
eleventh grade. 

The Des Moines study, designed 
to uncover the mass communica- 
tions habits and tastes of the 
young audience, involved 1,418 
public school pupils, ages 8 to 17. 

Highlights of Study 

Highlights of the newspaper 
section of the study included: 

(a) From 97 to 99% of the 
pupils in grades five, seven, nine 
and eleven, and 85% of the 
third graders, said they read a 
daily newspaper. 

(b) More boys than girls said 
they liked to read about murders 
and robberies, accidents, and fires 
and floods, but more girls than 
boys said they liked reading about 
love triangles and divorce. 

(c) The boys’ three top choices 
in types of news were sports, 
crime - police - gangsters, and auto 
wrecks, while the girls’ top choices 
were Hollywood, sports and Des 
Moines news. 

(d) The favorite sections of the 
newspaper for all youngsters sur- 
veyed, were the comics, sports, 
and movie-radio news. 

(e) Girls’ interest in women’s 
features and society increased 
sharply from fifth through eleventh 
grades; girls of all ages showed 
some interest in columns on love 
and personal problems. 

(f) Small interest was shown 
in the so-called “educational” con- 
tent of the newspaper—editorials, 
public affairs columns, book re- 
views, and so on. 

More than 300 pupils in each of 
grades five, seven, nine and eleven, 
and 115 third graders took part 
in the study. A major part of the 
study was financed by the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 

Favorite Parts 

Participants in all grades but 
third selected their four favorite 
parts of the newspaper from a list 
of 16 categories. These choices 
were weighted and combined to 
obtain the preferences of the en- 
tire group broken down by age 
and sex. 

The accompanying table shows 
the relative ranking of each of the 
16 categories for boys ard girls of 
different ages. The table does not 
show how strongly the pupils pre- 
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ferred one part of the newspaper 
to another. Thus, the number of 
girls choosing comics over other 
sections of the paper declined 
sharply and steadily from fifth 
through eleventh grades, although 
comics retained its number one 
ranking in all grades. Among old- 
er girls interest in sports tended 
to overtake interest in comics. 

Male preference for comics and 
sports was exceedingly strong in 
all grades, far above the next rank- 
ing categories, movie-radio news 
and general news. 

Third graders were asked what 
parts of the newspaper they 
“usually” liked best. They were 
not assisted with a checklist. Of 
the first choices, the comics drew 
83% of both boys and girls. The 
second choices were divided large- 
ly among pictures, sports, comics, 
movie-radio mews, and _ general 
news. 

Parts Read Regularly 

One question in the survey dealt 
with parts of the newspaper read 
regularly. As might be expected, 
there was considerable correspond- 
ence between “regularly read” 
parts and “favorite” parts, but 
there were also interesting differ- 
ences. For example, approximate- 
ly half the girls in grades nine, 
and eleven claimed to read gossip 
columnists regularly, as against 
less than one-fifth of the ninth and 
eleventh grade boys; this differ- 
ence was not apparent in the rank- 
ings of preferred parts of the pa- 
per. 

Movie and radio news attracted 
from 81 to 92% of both boys and 
girls in all grades on the regular 
reading question, although as a 
favorite type of content it dropped 
considerably from grade to grade. 

The reading of general news in- 
creased steadily from 58 to 79% 
for boys and from 56 to 67% for 
girls, fifth through eleventh grades. 

The regular readership of com- 
ics, pictures, and headlines re- 
mained high for both boys and 
girls in all grades. Comics drew 
from 96 to 99%, pictures from 83 
to 87%, and headlines from 65 
to 87%. 


Third graders were asked to 
name all the parts of the news- 
paper which they “usually” read 
—again without the aid of a 
checklist. The comics attracted 
98% of the boys and 100% of the 
girls; news, 6% of the boys and 
24% of the girls; pictures, 27% of 
both boys and girls; sports, 20% 
of the boys and 6% of the girls; 
movies and radio, 17% of both 
boys and girls; advertisements, 
12% of the boys and 7% of the 
girls. 

boys 


The differed markedly 


from the girls in the types of news 
liked best. The accompanying 
table shows the relative rankings 
of 16 types of news for boys and 
girls at four grade levels. 

The boys’ growing interest in 
science and invention from grade 
to grade contrasted sharply with 
the girls’ lack of interest in this 
category. This was one of the ex- 
ceptional indications of interest in 
a subject matter which we ordi- 
narily think of as “educational.” 

Third graders enumerated, with- 
out the aid of a checklist, the 
kinds of news they liked best. 
48% of the third grade boys men- 
tioned auto wrecks and other ac- 
cidents; 23%, disasters; 23%, hu- 
man interest subjects; 10%, sports; 
10%, crime-police-gangsters; 6%, 
science and invention; and 6%, 
war. 

20% of the third grade girls 
mentioned human interest sub- 
jects; 10%, auto wrecks and other 
accidents; 13%, crime-police-- 
gangsters; 10%, “exciting” news; 
and 7%, disasters. 

Favorite Comics 

Each pupil named the one news- 
paper comic which he liked best. 
An especially large number of 
“no choices” indicated general in- 
terest in the comic section rather 
than particular interest in one 
comic. 

The differences in the choices of 
boys and girls and the choices of 
the five age groups were pro- 
nounced. The five top ranking 
comics with the boys were Blondie, 
Jack Armstrong, Lil’ Abner, Scar- 
let O’Neil and Steve Canyon. The 
girls’ favorites were Blondie, Scar- 
let O'Neil, Candy, Rex Morgan, 
M.D., and The Berrys. 

Blondie was most popular 
among the third grade boys and 
among third and fifth grade girls. 
The popularity of Lil’ Abner and 
Steve Canyon among the boys 
rose gradually from third through 


eleventh grades. Jack Armstrong's 
appeal fell off some among the 
older boys. The position of the 
feminine favorites remained rela. 
tively stable from age group to 
age group. 

Newspaper stories about mur. 
ders and robberies were liked by 
63 to 69% of the pupils in grades 
five, seven, nine and eleven. Third 
graders were almost evenly divid- 
ed in their attitudes. From 62 to 
72% in all five age groups said 
they liked to read about fires and 
floods, and from 50 to 67% said 
they liked to read about accidents, 
On the other hand, from 53 to 
69%, depending upon the grade, 
said they disliked reading about 
love triangles and divorce. 


It should be observed that more © 


youngsters at all grade levels re- 
sponded “no opinion” to the love 
triangles and divorce question 
than to the other questions relat- 
ing to “sensational” content. 
Regularity in Reading 

Between 78 and 85% 
readers of the Des Moines Register 
(a morning paper) said they read 
it every day, except in third grade 
where 53% 
reading. Between 81 and 92% of 
those who read the daily Des 
Moines Tribune (an evening pa- 
per) said they read the paper 
every day, except in third grade 
where the figure dropped to 61%. 

The differences between boys 
and girls in reading regularity 
were slight, as were the differences 
between age groups. 

Older groups spent more time 
with the daily newspaper than 
younger groups. In grades seven, 
nine and eleven, 77% said they 
devoted as much as 15 to 30 min- 
utes a day to the daily newspaper, 
as against 67% in fifth grade and 
48% in third grade. Only about 
9% in the upper grades spent as 
little as 5 to 10 minutes a day, as 
compared with 25% in the fifth 
grade and 50% in the third grade. 


Parts of the Newspaper Ranked According to Preference 


Boys 
7th 9th 11th 


(Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Choices Weighted) 


Girls 
sth Sth 7th 9th llth 
18. 8 9 9Q. Advertisements 13* 11 12 128 
6* 16* 16* 15* Women’s features; society 9 9 8 3 
9 12% 7 8 Editorials 14* 12 12 Il 
2 2 1 1 Sports 4 3 2 2 
1l 9 9 10 Gossip columnists 10 10 9 9 
9 9 7 7 Columnists on public affairs 12* 13 10 10 
6 7 11 10 Continued stories 7 8 11 14 
1 1 2 2 Comics 1 1 1 1 
13* 15* 12* 12* Columns on love & personal problems 8 7 7 8 
3 3 4 6 Movies or radio news 2 2 6 
14* 14* 13* 13* Letters to the editor 15* 14* 14* 12 
7 oa 3 3 General news 6 5 3 4 
15* 13* 15* 15* Book reviews 10 16* 15* 15* 
4 5 4 4 Pictures 3 4 5 7 
12* 11* 14* 14* Business pages 16* 15* 16* 15° 
5 6 4 5 Headlines 5 6 6 5 
Types of News Ranked According to Preference 
(1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Choices Weighted) 
ys Girls 
5th 7th 9th 11th Sth 7th 9th 1lth 
9 6 3 6 International and foreign 9 9 7 6 
3 3 4 7 Auto wrecks and other accidents 6 2 e Ff 
5 4 5 5 Des Moines news 2 4 3 2 
14* 12% 14 15* Social problems 12* 12 12 12 
11 16% 16* 16* Love & marriage problems 8 8 10 9 
7 11 #13 = «11 Art, literature, and music 4 7 9 «68 
15* 12* 11 12 Labor problems > 14* 15* 15* 14 
1 1 1 1 Sports 3 3 1 1 
12 14* 10 9 Politics and government 13* 13% 13 13 
6 8 9 10 Movies and Hollywood 1 1 ; @ 
2 2 2 2 Crime; police; gangsters 5 4 4 5§& 
8 7 6 3 Science and invention » & Ff 10, 
10 10 8 8 Military affairs 15* 14* 16* 16) 
12 9 12 13 urches and religion a a q 
4 5 6 4 Disasters 7 6 5 ‘. 
16* 15* 14 14 Business and industry 15* 16* 14% 15*) 


*Less than 1 percent of the weighted scores. 


Note: 





Identical rankings within a column indicate a percentage tie. 
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USUAL GUIDES MISGUIDE WHEN YOU'RE BUYING SPACE 
IN AMERICA’S 3 MARKET! 


Here’s how official figures con- 
fuse —in Philadelphia! Total 
sales figures for the Borough of 
Millbourne in Delaware County, 
Pa. ... estimated at $15 million! 
Population . .. only 250 families! 
What the statistics don’t show 
are: a huge department store, a 
super market, and several suc- 
cessful businesses... all down 
the street from these mod- 
est homes! 

Most confusing “guide” of all is 
the official boundary line for 
Philadelphia, itself. 1950 census 
proves what The Inquirer has 


said for years. The vital, grow- 
ing half of America’s Third 
Market is outside the city limits. 


New census figures show a sen- 
sational growth in the 13-county 
area adjacent to the city proper 
...22.7% more people as com- 
pared with a 6.5% increase for 
Philadelphia city. 


That’s why you need The In- 
quirer. Intense city coverage— 
plus — circulation that pene- 
trates well into the surrounding 
suburbs and towns, of this 
$4,000,000,000 market. 


Che Philadelphia Bnguirer 


Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 













Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N, Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK 
& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 + 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578. 
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Oveta Hobby 
Is Brotherhood 
Week Leader 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, ex- 
executive vicepresident of the 
Houston (Tex.) Post, has been 
named national chairman of the 
Newspaper Committee for Broth- 
erhood Week, Feb. 18-25, under 
the sponsorship of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Last year newspapers in more 
than 500 cities and 2,000 towns 
participated in the observance. 

Serving on the committee with 
Mrs. Hobby are: Barry Bingham, 
editor, Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal; Seymour Berkson, gen- 
eral manager, International News 
Service; Erwin D. Canham, edi- 
tor, Christian Science Monitor, 
Hodding Carter, editor, Delta 
Democrat-Times, Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi; Gardner Cowles, presi- 
dent, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune; Clarence B. Hanson, 
Jr., publisher, Birmingham (Ala.) 
News; William R. Hearst, Jr., 
Hearst newspapers; Palmer Hoyt, 
editor, Denver (Colo.) Post; Earl 
J. Johnson, general news manager, 
United Press; Edward J. Meeman, 
editor, Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar; Charles Merz, editor- 
in-chief, New York Times; Louis 
Minsky, managing editor, Reli- 
gious News Service: Whitelaw 
Reid, editor, New York Herald 
Tribune; Roy A. Roberts, presi- 
dent, Kansas City (Mo.) Star; 
Donald Robinson, American Press 
Association Magazine; Mrs. Doro- 
thy Schiff, publisher, New York 
Post Home News; Lee B. Wood, 
executive editor, New York 
World-Telegram-Sun; and Dwight 
E. Young, editor, Dayton (O.) 
Journal-Herald. 


Gen. Adler Chairman 
For Hilton Tribute 


Thirteen representatives of the 
press have been named on a com- 
mittee of 150 taking charge of a 
dinner in honor of Conrad Hilton, 
president of the Hilton Hotels 
Corp., sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and 
Jews on Nov. 21. Gen. Julius Ochs 
Adler, vicepresident and general 
manager of the New York Times, 
is chairman of the event. 

On the committee are: Bob 
Considine, Gardner Cowles, Kyle 
Crichton, H. Mason Day, F. M. 
Flynn, William R. Hearst, Jr., 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, James 
Kerney, Jr., Whitelaw Reid, Louis 
Ruppel, Mrs. Dorothy Schiff, 
Cranston Williams, and Albert E. 
Winger. 


. 
Roto Group Elects 
The Roto Group, volunteer or- 
ganization of newspapers employ- 
ing the gravure process, has elect- 
ed Robert H. Baker of the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Star & Tribune as 
1950-51 chairman. 
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Typo caught by the Clark 
County (Kan.) Clipper: “A little 
bungle of love came to frighten 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Blank.” 

2 

HELP WANTED ad in the Cincin- 
nati (O.) Post and Times-Star: 
“Pants Off Pressers -— Experi- 
enced.” 

s 

NEws story in the Waco (Tex.) 
Tribune: “Firemen must have 
served at least two sears in the 
department to be eligible for the 
engineer’s exam.” 

. 

ITEM on the moving of a rail- 
road bridge in the Providence 
(R. I.) Evening Bulletin: “No 
traffic detour will be necessary to- 
day when the bride is moved one 
foot for a test roll, the police 
chief added.” 

a 

CLASSIFIED in the Brookfield 
(Ill.) Enterprise: “Young couple 
to be married in October would 
like unfurnished apartment within 
transportation of hospital.” 

7 


HEADLINE in the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Morning Tribune: “Hair- 
dressers Install Head.” 


Illinois AP Group 
Elects August Sundine 


CuicaGo — August Sundine, co- 
publisher of the Moline Dispatch, 
was elected chairman of the Illi- 
nois Associated Press Association, 
succeeding Barney Thompson, 
Rockford Morning Star and Reg- 
ister-Republic, at the annual meet- 
ing here this week. 

Dan Laymon, Champaign News- 
Gazette, won the sweepstakes prize 
for the best news picture. 

Other first place winners were: 

Non-metropolitan: Spot News— 
Russell Clanahan, Lincoln Evening 
Courier; sports — Mr. Laymont; 
features—Bob Wittig, Danville 
Commercial-News. 

Metropolitan: Spot news—Joe 
Mastruzzo, Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican; sports—Ed Feeney, Chicago 
Tribune; features—Bud Daley, 
Chicago Daily News. 





LIST 


LOSER! 


Did you get consideration, but 
never stay on the list of this 
well-known newspaper account? 
How well do the key buyers 
know your paper? 


See Pages 42, 43 
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Underwood & Underwood 


George Brown sells it 


George Brown owns a store in a small town. He’s 
been doing business at the corner of Elm Street, 
opposite the Post Office for the last 25 years. His 
store has sort of grown right along with the town, 
until today it occupies the two stores on either 
side, and it has a new, modern store front. As 
more and more families came and settled, George 
Brown made them his friends as well as his cus- 
tomers. Whenever there is a Town Meeting, he is 
there, doing his job as a citizen to make his com- 
munity a better place to live. 

Chances are you know him as the last link in a 
long chain that gets your product to the customer, 
but in his home town he is George Brown, friend 
and neighbor. He is an important member of your 
selling team because your product becomes part 
of the community when “Brown sells it”... 

Through consistent advertising in Localnews 
Dailies that feature George Brown—and men like 
him—you buy an important influence—a personal 
message of confidence to the consumer from the 
man who sells your product. 





*““LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 





the Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, in 
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This advertisement is one of a series 
appearing in newspapers in cities 
and towns where Republic mills, , 
mines and offices are located. 


Is this what you want to leave to your children? 


Of course not! But, while we are giving American lives 
and dollars to fight communism and state socialism in 
other nations, wouldn’t it be tragic to lose our own 
freedoms here at home? 


America has been good to us 


All of us know what it means to live in a good America. 
It is a country where every youngster starts life with wide 
open opportunities before him. What he makes of them 
is up to Aim—not controlled by government orders. 


We Americans are free to choose our line of work and to 
make as much money as we can. We are free to accumulate 
property, to invest or save our money as we choose. 


Rights like these help make America 


We worship as we préfer, we vote as we decide and we 
are free to speak our minds without fear. Our dignity 
as American citizens is respected by others, just as we 
respect their dignity, regardless of race, color, creed, or 
class. These precious freedoms are ours to enjoy—and it 
is our responsibility to pass them along to our children just 
as they were passed along to us. 


There are forces at work in this country today which aim 
at taking away our individual rights and freedoms— 
robbing us of them slowly but surely, which means robbing 


our children, too. There are prophets of something-for- 
nothing who shout “Share the wealth!”—when what 
they really mean is “Give US the power and let us run 
things to suit ourselves!” 


They sneer at America’s capitalistic system, but neglect 
to tell us that no other system in world history has ever 
furnished so many jobs, so many opportunities or such 
good living for so many millions of people. They like to 
have us forget that it was the capitalistic system—wot 
state socialism—that built up the good America we know. 


Will our children inherit a GOOD America? 


Not unless we all realize and remember the things that 
make it good. Not unless we recognize that those who 
seek to socialize our country are mot working for a 
better America, but for one where they can run things 
as they please—where you and yours will do as they tell 
you and nothing else. 


Freedom is worth working for! 


Remember the things that make America good to live in, 
good to work in and worth fighting for! If we let them 
slip away, they will be lost to our children, too. As good 
Americans, let us be ever vigilant to protect the heritage 
of freedom that is ours and theirs. Unless we work for 
freedom, freedom will not work for us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 





Through its UNION DRAWN STEEL Division, Republic 
is a foremost producer of cold finished steels, used 
in the mass production of duplicate parts. Union 
Cold Drawn Steels are furnished in round, square, 
hexagonal and fiat bars, in special sections and 
shafting, and in carbon, alloy and stainless steels. 


Don’t be embarrassed if you don’t know them all. 


They’ve made contributions to aeronautics, enter- 
tainment, and American culture... but it is difficult to 
remember faces, isn’t it? Even when you’ve seen them 
in magazines, newspapers, and newsreels. 


So don’t blame yourself for not recognizing the 
famous Wright brothers, Orville and Wilbur; popular 
Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey; and the renowned Gersh- 
wins, George and Ira. 


But isn’t it surprising how well you knew the other 
pair of brothers? 


It’s surprising—for the only place you have seen the 


Can you name these 





mischief-making Katzenjammer Kids is in the comics. 


Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating the 
tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only national 
comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK’s all-star 
cast of characters has woven itself into America’s life 
... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage; Popeye, 
who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, who 
helped the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission explain 
nuclear energy? 


PUCK, The Comic Weekly, is distributed with 14 
great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast (plus 
three advertising affiliates). PUCK reaches more than 
18,000,000 adults (and their youngsters) in 7400 
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Famous Brothers? 


communities where 83% of all retail sales are made. 


Do you wonder that such companies as Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc., National Carbon Co., Ford Motor Co., and 
many others spend millions of advertising dollars in 
PUCK, The Comic Weekly? 


Educators speak of comics as “a social force” that 
constantly helps shape our manners, morals and think- 
ing. But shrewd business men speak of the comics as a 
tremendous “sales force”! 


Perhaps you'll want to see readership reports which 
show that PUCK delivers 3 to 5 times more readers 
per advertising dollar than top weekly magazines. The 
booklet “Getting More Out of the Dollar” explains 










PUCK’s fabulous reader-attraction and tremendous 
sales impact. Send for it, today, on your letterhead. 








YW 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly—A Hearst Publication 


63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 








Moline Daily 
Campaigns for 
Conservation 


Mo.ine, Ill. — Employing a 
unique soil conservation contest 
as a springboard, the Moline 
Daily Dispatch has launched a 
full-scale conservation program 
designed to coordinate all think- 
ing and activity in its circulation 
area in the preservation and res- 
toration of natural resources. 

The contest, which involved 60 
students from 20 high schools in 
the Dispatch area, has won the 
praise of state and national offi- 
cers in the Future Farmers of 
America organization. 

In addition, the Dispatch devoted 
its entire editorial page of the 
October 16 edition to the story 
of conservation, tying all the loose 
ends of the conservation move- 
ment into a summary of the prob- 
lems involved and offering a com- 
prehensive solution. 

The Dispatch plans to make 
conservation a major part of its 
policy through frequent editorial 
comment, expanded farm page cov- 
erage and a regular outdoor column 
embracing the wildlife phase of 
the subject. 

In cooperation with the Moline 
Association of Commerce agricul- 
tural committee, the Dispatch 
hopes to establish the contest as 
an annual event. All vocational 
agriculture departments in 20 high 
schools throughout the circulation 
area of the Dispatch were rep- 
resented in the contest by 3-man 
teams of students who have had 
some soils work in their study 
course. 

Demonstration Farm 


On October 2 all the students 
and teachers toured a demonstra- 
tion farm in the morning and 
were told by Soil Conservation 
Service personnel and farm ad- 
visers, as well as the farm op- 
erators, how the land use program 
operates. 

The group was then taken to 
a contest farm, not previously 
revealed, where all the students 
were furnished with soil capabil- 
ity data, erosion estimates, maps 
showing present field boundaries, 
and figures on the percentage of 
slope for the various fields. The 
students were to put themselves 
in the position of the owners of 
the farm and try to figure out 
what they would do about devel- 
oping a conservation plan. 

Within a week all 60 of the 
contestants submitted their entries, 
which were scored by two dis- 
trict conservationists, representing 
the federal Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, and a county farm adviser. 
They developed a score sheet that 
may be valuable to other news- 
paper sponsors of such a contest. 

On October 16 the students 
were guests on an afternoon tour 
of a farm implement factory and 
the Quad-City Airport and at a 
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Israel Censors 
Military Data 


CuicaGo — Solomon M. Levy, 
Chicago Tribune correspondent in 
Tel Aviv, reports continuance of 
military censorship by the Israel 
government. 

“The press censorship,” he 
wrote, “is still preventing infor- 
mation of any figures concerning 
the military force in this country 
as well as any details of the arms 
and machines in use in the world’s 
youngest army.” 





banquet served in the LeClaire 
Hotel in Moline. Announcement 
of contest winners highlighted the 
affair with five students receiving 
$25 savings bonds each for rank- 
ing highest in individual scoring. 

Cliff Lant, farm editor of the 
newspaper, served as_ contest 
chairman. 


2 Buffalo Executives 


In Public Spotlight 

BuFFALO, N. Y. — Alfred H. 
Kirchhofer, managing editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News, opened 
Oct. 27 ceremonies during which 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey broke 
ground for a $7,104,000 cancer 
hospital addition to Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute. Mr. Kirch- 
hofer is secretary of the insti- 
tute’s board of visitors. 

The Governor the same day 
dedicated the $1,286,000 College 
Union and two women’s dormi- 
tories at Buffalo State Teachers 
College, and Edward H. Butler, 
editor and publisher of the News, 
laid the cornerstone of the Ed- 
ward H. Butler Library there, a 
memorial to his father. Mr. But- 
ler, in the presence of more than 
2,000 spectators, used the silver 
trowel with which he or his father 
laid the cornerstones of four other 
BSTC buildings. 

At the request of Dr. Harry 
W. Rockwell, college president, 
the Governor offered the trowel 
to Mr. Butler, who passed it along 
to Mrs. James H. Righter, the 
Butlers’ daughter. Finally, a scoop- 
ful of cement was put on the 
stone by Edward Butler Righter, 
4, grandson of the Butlers. 

as 


Court Reporters Get 
Full Texts of Opinions 


Reporters who cover the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
are given full texts of opinions 
and are left to make their own 
interpretations, Eprror & PuB- 
LISHER is advised by Bert Whit- 
tington, Supreme Court press re- 
lations chief for the last three 
years. 

Mr. Whittington’s comment was 
by way of correcting a remark 
made by Alexander F. Jones, ex- 
ecutive editor of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Herald Journal, in an 
address to the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association. 
(E&P, Oct. 21, page 20.) 











Mrs.BedardSays 
Federation Aids 
Press Women 


Cuicaco—American newspaper- 
women must accept their respon- 
sibilities as well as their rights, 
says Mrs. Irene 
R. Bedard, Hib- 
bing (Minn.) 
Tribune, now 
serving her sec- 
ond year as pres- 
ident of the Na- 
tional Federation 
of Press Women, 
Inc. 

“News pa- 
perwomen know 
the need for alert 
thinking and 
writing as fundamentals of their 
power and responsibility,” she told 
Epitor & PUBLISHER in discussing 
the editorial leadership of NFPW. 
Mrs. Bedard speaks for the work- 
ing “newspaper gals” of America. 
She is assistant business manager 
of the Hibbing Tribune and has 
served as acting business manager 
during World War II when Trib- 
une male executives were in ser- 
vice. 

Raise Writing Standards 

Irene Bedard is not a “writing” 
newspaperwoman, but she has a 
keen appreciation of one of the 
main objectives of NFPW, that of 
bringing about better writing 
among newspaperwomen. She 
“sparked” the June convention of 
NFPW at Reno, Nev., with her 
challenging keynote address. She 
believes NFPW can be especially 
helpful to women who are em- 
ployed on newspapers. 

“Many women have no oppor- 
tunity to attend newspaper con- 
ferences, since their publishers, 
editors and executives usually at- 
tend these meetings,” she pointed 
out. “Our organization affords 
them an opportunity where they, 
too, can exchange ideas and opin- 
ions, and discuss their problems. 





Irene Bedard 





Our state and national contests 
have done much to show where 
members are weak in their par. 
ticular fields. 

Give Journalism Scholarships 

“Many state clubs give scholar. 
ships to one or more young wom- 
en to enable them to further their 
education in journalism. Invita- 
tions are extended to journalism 
students to sit in on convention 
sessions of press women’s meet. 
ings to enable them to lear 
something about the every-day 
problems confronting the ‘working 
press’ women.” 

The national organization js | 
made up of members in various 
fields of journalism. Membership 
includes authors, magazine writers, 
radio journalists, publicity writers, 
but most are newspaper women, 

NFPW also fosters an interna- 
tional relations program. For sey- 
eral years it was supplied aid and 
materials to several childrens’ hos- 
pitals in Europe. NFPW members 
exchange correspondence with Eu- 
ropean newspaperwomen. 

Mrs. Bedard is a practical ideal- 
ist. She expressed it this way: 

“The women of the American 
press, together with their brothers 
of the press, in the writing and 
preparation of news will do their 
part in preserving a free press, 
which has and always will con- 
tinue to be our American heri- 
tage.” 

Canadian born, Irene Bedard 
has been associated with the Hib- 
bing Tribune for 25 years, start- 
ing in the classified advertising 
department. She is active in In- 
land Daily Press Association 
affairs and is chairman of wom- 
en’s activities in the National Edi- 
torial Association. 

«. 


New Plant Planned 

Opessa, Tex.—A 101-page Oil 
Progress Week edition of the 
Odessa American on Sunday, Oct. 
15, contained an arinouncement 
by Publisher V. L. Debolt that 
the newspaper would erect a new 
plant next year. 
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When a Woman 
Buys a Hat.... 


. She expects to use it just one 
But when YOU choose a news- 

paper feature, you want PERMANENCE. 
That’s why Keister “Support the Church” 
being run by 25% more newspa- 
pers today than they were a year ago. 
You can depend on Keister ads for lasting popularity and 
effectiveness—and to prove it, ask the papers that have used 
them continuously for 3, 4, and 5 years. 


Join now the list of over 550 newspapers that run this series 
FIRST in CHURCH ‘ADVERTISING 


Dept. AJ 
STRASBURG, VIRGINIA 
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a Get full details on low cost 


To find out how inexpensively you can put your newspaper 


files on Recordak microfilm, simply drop a line stating 























approximately how many pages you publish per year. We'll 
also send complete details on the new, low-cost Recordak 
Film Reader, Model MPE (illustrated), especially designed 
for newspapers. Recordak Corporation (S ubsidiary of Eastman 


Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, N. Wi 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 


and its application to newspapers 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 





Plastic Blanket 
Hailed as Help 
In Stereotyping 


Boston — The plastic molding 
blanket, first stereotyping inno- 
vation in years, and color print- 
ing were hailed at the 12th an- 
nual New England Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference at the 
Hotel Statler Oct. 29. 

Taking the guess work out of 
stereotyping, plastic blankets will 
improve printing and save paper, 
Joseph Goggin, of the Newspa- 
per Publishers Supply Co. told 
the stereotype clinic. It is a prod- 
uct of ANPA research, he re- 
minded. 

Rupert Roaf, stereotyping 
superintendent, Christian Science 
Monitor, said “This is a color age, 
and we have got to think in 
terms of color to get the kind of 
advertising that in the past has 
only gone to magazines. We must 
help the publisher get that ad- 
vertising. by doing a good color 
job.” 

Howard Simons Elected 


Howard E. Simons of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
American was elected president. 
Charles W. Noonan, pressroom 
superintendent, Providence (R. I.) 
Journal-Bulletin, will be chairman 
of next year’s program. 

Howard Mehigan, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Herald, was elected vice- 
president; Walter C. Crighton, 
New London (Conn.) Day, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Arthur M. 
Kohler, Waltham (Mass.) News 
Tribune, retiring president; 
Charles Staley, New Haven 
(Conn.) Register; Ken Ottoway, 
Bridgeport Herald; Warren Mc- 
Leod, Boston Post, and Ray Cox, 
Bangor (Me.) Daily News, direc- 
tors. 

The plastic blanket, because of 
uniform penetration, produces a 
uniform surface level that results 
in finer printing, Mr. Goggin said. 
Blacks and shadows are brought 
out better, open and solid pages 
vary less, and crisper reproduction 
has been attained with the new 
material. With the blanket com- 
bination now in general use, vari- 
ations can hardly be corrected, 
and shadow dots may not be re- 
produced because of variations of 
penetration. 

Vernon Spitaleri, manager of 
the ANPA Mechanical Depart- 
ment, said the theory of the plas- 
tic molding blanket is different 
than that used in the blankets of 
the past because the plastic ma- 
terial “flows” into the form rather 
than being forced down. He 
warned that any plant shifting to 
the plastic blanket must expect a 
period of experimenting before the 
full benefit of the change shows 
in its newspaper pages. 

Never Wears Out 

The plastic blanket is econo- 
mical because it never wears out, 
Mr. Spitaleri said. Because of 
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Lake in Canada 
Named for ‘Ding’ 


Des Mores, Ia.—The annual 
Des Moines Tribune Hunters party 
attracted 4,100 persons. Net prof- 
its go to “Ducks Unlimited” for 
its wildlife conservation program. 
The Tribune party funds will be 
used for the construction in Cana- 
da of Lake Jay (Ding) Darling, 
named after the cartoonist of the 
Des Moines Register. 





reduced moisture needed in the 
mat, better shrinkage is attained, 
allowing for narrower margins and 
a saving in newsprint. 

Shrinkage Obtained 

Mr. Goggin added that the 
New York Journal American, 
which adopted the regular use of 
the plastic molding blanket in 
June, reports a consistent gain of 
3/16 inch across the width of the 
page. The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, he said, obtains 1/4th inch 
gain. 

Jack Watson, manager of tech- 
nical services, Huber Ink Co., told 
the pressroom clinic ink costs are 
increasing because of higher prices 
of oils and carbon black. The 
ink industry is carrying on studies 
in better and less costly inks. 
Water-based aniline inks, now 
used on gravure presses, are being 
tested for use on high speed news- 
paper presses. 

Research applied to inks to be 
used in fast newspaper printing 
on newsprint suggests, he said, 
the possibility that changes may 
have to be accompanied by co- 
ordinated modifications in formu- 
las in paper manufacture. 

William Dodge of International 


Paper Co. said that the paper 
industry’s crying need is new 
sources of raw material. 
J 
Daily Issues Book 
On Type Production 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. — A new 


book, “Type Faces and Produc- 
tion Techniques for Creating Ef- 
fective Advertisements,” has been 
issued by the Milwaukee Journal. 
The book is designed both as a 
textbook and a working tool for 
those engaged in the preparation 
of newspaper ads. 

It is regarded by the Journal 
a companion volume to jts 
recently issued “Production of 
ROP Color,” for the effective de- 
velopment of all phases of black 
and white newspaper ads. The 
hard cover and spiral binding 
were chosen so that the covers, 
opening back to back, would 
serve as a desk easel. All pages 
which illustrate display type faces 


as 


are set vertically. A complete 
alphabet is shown in all type 
pages. 


The book sells at $1.50, ac- 
cording to Court Conlee Journal 
promotion and research manager, 
who says the paper has already 
distributed over 1,500 free copies. 


Bar Group Says 
UN Treaties 
Threaten Press 


Cranston Williams, general 
manager of- the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, has 
urged newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers to pay close attention to 
the possible effects international 
treaties could have on freedom 
of the press in the U. S. In a let- 
ter to all ANPA members he rec- 
ommended close study of an 
American Bar Association report 
on treaties and UN conventions. 

The Bar Association report, pre- 
pared by its Committee for Peace 
and Law Through United Nations, 
points out that treaties and con- 
ventions, once ratified by the Sen- 
ate, become binding as law 
throughout the U. S. and even 
supercede the provisions of the 
Constitution. Ratification of the 
proposed International Covenant 
on Human Rights would there- 
fore have the effect of limiting 
the “freedom of the press” guar- 
antee in the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Williams’ letter states: “At 
one stroke the great victories won 
in the Minnesota gag law case, 
the Louisiana newspaper tax case, 
and the Los Angeles Times and 
Miami Herald contempt cases 
would be lost. The legislatures 
would be free to fetter the press 
in any manner and by any method 
they chose upon a mere declara- 
tion of policy that the fetters were 
imposed for the protection of Na- 
tional security, public order, safe- 
ty, health or morals, or of the 
rights, freedoms and reputations 
of others or any of such reasons.” 

Article 14 of Part II of the 
proposed human Rights Covenant 
deals with freedom of the press. 
It declares: 


“1. Everyone shall have the 
right to hold opinions without 
interference. 

“2. Everyone shall have the 


right to freedom of expression; 
this right shall include freedom to 
seek, receive and impart informa- 
tion and ideas of all kinds, regard- 
less of frontiers, either orally, in 
writing or in print, in the form of 





art, or through any other media 
of his choice. 

“3. The right to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas 
carries with it special duties and 
responsibilities and may therefore 
be subject to certain penalties, lia- 
bilities and restrictions, but these 
shall be such only as are provided 
by law and are necessary for the 
protection of national security, 
public order, safety, health or 
morals, or of the rights, freedoms 
or reputations of others.” 

The Bar Association commit- 
tee’s report calls for “prompt and 
positive action by the press and 
allied agencies in protest against 
this assault on the freedom of in- 
formation.” The report questions 
the right of the President and Sen- 
ate to approve the quoted sections 
of the Covenant, and urges the 
consideration of a Constitutional 
amendment “to provide that a 
treaty shall not become domestic 
law in this country except to 
the extent made so by Congress, 
in order to subject all legislation 
by Congress to the constitutional 
limitations contained in the First 
Amendment.” 


Givens Is Appointed 
To Head Foundation 


Torontro—Alex C. Givens, ex- 
ecutive editor of the Toronto 
Daily Star, has been appointed 
executive administrator of 
Atkinson Charitable Foundation. 

Mr. Givens, a newspaper man 
for 30 years, has been on the 
editorial staff of the Star for the 
last 17. The Atkinson Founda- 
tion was established in 1942 by 
the late J. E. Atkinson, founder 
and publisher of the Star and the 
Star Weekly. He set it up as a 
vehicle by which he conveyed the 
bulk of his estate into a charitable 
trust when he died in 1948. 


a 

Front Page Dance 

The annual Front Page Dinner- 
Dance of the New York News- 
paper Women’s Club, 1950 edi- 
tion, will take place Nov. 17 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 
affair is given for the benefit of 
the Club’s relief and educational 
funds. 
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Selecting the newspapers for a national campaign calls for Grade A 
judgment and experience backed by much up-to-date, detailed infor- 
mation. 


“These points are the subject of much discussion when we're 
selecting newspapers,” says a well known Media Director: “What are 
the milline rates? . . . How much circulation in the city and how much 
in the trading area do we want? 


“Then there is the question of editorial character . . . and what 
other advertisers think of the paper. I check not only what is going 
on today, but what past performance has been. Is a paper doing 
well compared to previous years; or is it slipping? What is its cir- 


culation doing today and what was it last year—and the year before? 


“Finally, I do some thinking about the cooperation we may get 
from the papers with regard to merchandising help; and many other 
things, such as the place of the product in the user’s life; the objective 
of the campaign; the client’s views. Everything is subject to change. 
Each product has a different aspect. One paper is better suited for 


one kind of product and another for a different kind of product.” 


No wonder buyers of newspaper space welcome all the informa- 
tion they can get from Service-Ads, like The Milwaukee Journal’s 
impressive 4-page “media-market digest” shown here. They supple- 
ment newspaper listings in SRDS and market listings in CONSUMER 
MARKETS, where agencies and advertisers habitually look for media 


and market information. 


Month-in, month-out an average of over 180 newspapers 
supplement their listings in SRDS with Service-Ads, contrib- 


uting additional information that helps buyers buy. 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
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White House 
Solicits Ads for 
U. S. Pamphlet 


By James J. Butler 

WASHINGTON — The Govern- 
ment, acting through the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, has 
created a new competitor for the 
advertising dollar. 

That office suggested this week 
that advertisers divert part of 
their budgets to promotion of a 
government publication — “Survi- 
val Under Atomic Attack.” 


The project differs from bond 
sales and other “drive” promo- 
tions in which established media 
were used with government-pre- 
pared copy appearing in space 
already under contract or to be 
purchased by private interests. 

Unprecedented Scheme 

Here the plan is to have an 
advertiser prepare and insert com- 
mercial copy in a reprint of a 
booklet prepared at public ex- 
pense. 

Inquiry indicated the action is 
unprecedented. With hundreds of 
government booklets and other 
printed matter being published, or 
re-published annually, for free 
distribution, the possibilities of a 
huge new drain on ad budgets 
are tremendous. A single publi- 
cation of the Department of La- 
bor, “Infant Care,” is said to top 
circulation of all other printings, 
public or private, in the United 
States. 

If the idea introduced to cir- 
culate the atomic bomb advice 
were to catch on and expand to 
include other official booklets, 
“Infant Care” probably would be 
a first choice for a private adver- 
tising medium. 

“Survival Under Atomic Attack” 
runs 30 pages. It carries this sug- 
gestion: 

“With the release of this book- 
let, permission automatically is 
granted to any responsible organ- 
ization, institution, individual or 
concern which wishes to repub- 
lish it for free distribution, legiti- 
mate promotional purposes or for 
Sale. 

Ads Under Control 

“In reproducing this booklet, 
advertising, promotional material, 
art work, and typographical styl- 
ing should conform to the tenor 
of the text. 

“No alteration should be made 
in the text nor should reproduc- 
tion be in extract or digest form, 
except for review purposes. 

“The center insert (pages 15, 
16, 17, and 18) may be pub- 
lished separately. 

“Bulk copies of this booklet 
may be purchased from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at a 25% dis- 
count for orders in excess of 100. 
Individual copies are for sale at 
10 cents each. Thosé reproducing 
this booklet for sale should be 
guided by the prices quoted above 
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in establishing sale prices for their 
own editions. 

“The Civil Defense Office will 
be glad to cooperate with those 
who wish to reproduce this book- 
let by reviewing for accuracy any 
art or promotional material which 
they may decide to use.” 

Ad Policies Reviewed 

This was the third instance in 
one week of official action look- 
ing to possible diminution of ad- 
vertising revenues. 

The House Lobby Investigating 
Committee’s majority members 
had proposed that institutional ad- 
vertising be classified as lobbying, 
subject to the Registration Act— 
a happening which would take the 
expenditures out of the tax de- 
ductible category; and the excess 
profits tax study by the congres- 
sional joint committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation was re-exam- 
ining federal policies with respect 
to advertising budget tax deduc- 
tions. 


On another front, the office of 
the district attorney reported no 
present plan to place before a 
grand jury the House contempt 
citation against Dr. Edward A. 
Rumely of the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, litiga- 
tion in which press freedom is a 
basic issue. 

‘Socialist White Paper’ 

A Republican blast at the lob- 
by committee’s interim report will 
be followed by later critiques on 
its several facets including the 
suggestion that institutional adver- 
tising is lobbying and that money 
sO spent must be reported. 

The three Republican members 
who refused to sign the report 
prepared by their four Democratic 
colleagues charged the document 
is a “Socialist white paper” for the 
1950 campaign, “designed to help 
the leftists who are running for 
office on the Administration 
ticket.” 

That contention was supported 
by the assertion: “The majority 
members of the Committee say 
that all lobbying by business and 
conservative elements is bad; all 
lobbying by left-wingers, labor or- 
ganizations and Fair Deal office 
holders is good. The so-called re- 
port is as lopsided as the leaning 
tower of Pisa, as intolerant as an 
article in Pravda, and as question- 
able as the testimony of Alger 
Hiss.” 

Promising a minority report 
later, the Republican members— 
Reps. Charles A. Halleck of In- 
diana, Clarence J. Brown of Ohio, 
and Joseph P. O’Hara of Minne- 
sota—said no committee meeting 
was called to consider the report 
and no vote was taken on it. Mr. 
Brown, a publisher, is expected to 
discuss institutional advertising in 
the minority report. 


Price Increased 


The Lewiston (Mont.) Daily 
News is increasing its subscription 
rates, effective Nov. 15. 


Newsprint Up 
Again in Britain; 
Who Pays Now? 


By Doris Willens 

LONDON — The _ much - harried 
British press, which last week be- 
moaned the return to wartime 
newsprint rationing, was this week 
trying to decide how to absorb 
a $12-a-ton increase in the price 
of home-manufactured newsprint. 

Decreased tonnage will only 
partly offset the price ($112 a 
ton) of newsprint. As a result, 
proprietors were again faced with 
the question of “Who pays—ad- 
vertiser or reader?” 

And the answer: The equally- 
harried advertiser will have his 


patience tested anew. Already 
the Daily Express is informing 
advertisers that its inch rate is 


going up from $61.60 to $70. 
Until last July, the rate was 
$53.20. 

Officials of newspapers with rel- 
atively high per-inch per-thousand 
rates must surely be eyeing a 
resolution passed this month by 
the Incorporated Society of Brit- 
ish Advertisers, deploring the fact 
that they have had to shoulder 
all increased press costs since be- 
fore the war. 

Boost in Price Is Problem 


A much _ happier _ solution, 
many believe, would be a boost 
in the price of newspapers. The 
popular press still sells at a 
penny (2c) a copy. There is 
agitation for a half-cent rise. But 
the Express and tabloid Daily 
Mirror, also well above the four 
million mark, have refused to go 
along. Without them, the others 
dare not try. They may relent 
if newsprint prices jump again 
early next year, as most observers 
expect. 

In a particularly ironic position 
is the Daily Herald, a Labor 
paper. Its circulation has been 
steady at best; its ad rates are 
relatively high; its ratio of ads to 
editorial matter already at a maxi- 
mum. The Herald’s only solution is 
an increase in sale price, but as a 
Labor paper it cannot do it alone. 


Meanwhile, the press in gener 
had adopted a “wait and see” x 
titude on tonnage rationing. (Cj. 
culations usually drop after Q, 
tober (end of the horse-ragj 
season), and some Officials hopes 
that the adjustment would redug 
effects of rationing. 

But the Express calculated th 
it would be forced to slash is 
sales by 50,000 copies a day, 
(less likely) cut the size of th 
paper from its present six-pag 
basis. 

Orders from Canada? 

Other developments on th) 
newsprint front were: : 

In Parliament, Harold Wilson)” 
chairman of the Board of Trade,” 
said he was “considering” a pm) 
posal to allow the Newsprint Sup.) 
ply Company to place firm orden |) 
for Canadian newsprint beyon |) 
1951. 

Mr. Wilson refused to with) 
draw the Government requir? 
ment that British mills expor 
100,000 tons in 1951. : 

Mr. Wilson said the Gover 
ment has “never at any time tried 
to use the supply of newsprint 
as a means of controlling new | 
papers.” The Conservative benches f 
cried “Rubbish.” 
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Foreign Press Group 
Elects New Officers 


The Foreign Press Association, F 
at its annual meeting in New 
York City, elected the followin | 
officers for 1951: Andre Rabache, F 
Agence France-Presse, president) 
Barbara Fischer-Williams, London 
Daily Telegraph and Mornin \ 
Post, and Arnold Van Dia, 
Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant, ; 
vicepresidents; Maurice Carri, | 
Agence France-Presse, secretary, | 
Mieczyslaw Wionczek, Poli | 
Press Agency, treasurer. s 

* 


Ads vs. Fire All Year 
FOLLOWING up Fire Prevention 
Week, the Advertising Council bf 
mailing to 1,800 daily and 3,207 
weekly newspapers, and the for F 
eign language, Negro and labor} 
press, kits containing six ads rang 
ing from 100 to 1,000 lines an § 
headlined “Don’t Gamble With 
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Fire, the Odds Are Against You.’ 
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It is important, in con- 
sidering a newspaper star on 
any map, to keep in mind 
those outside, rich tributary 
home-school-store locales. 
Small, but in the aggregate, 
VERY vital in your sales 
scheme. Keep track of them 
. weigh their extraordin- 
ary potential. 
The arrival of their daily 
paper, in such villages, is an 
event. 
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When you think of ten gallons of gasoline, 
your need seems simple to satisfy. But when 
your need is multiplied by millions of others 
—scattered over thousands of miles—the daily 
job of the petroleum industry is to deliver 
243,000,000 gallons of petroleum products “at 
your door.” 

At Shell this is made possible by an intri- 
cate, sensitive system known as CO-OR- 
DINATED DISTRIBUTION. It involves 
the meshing of crude oil supply, transporta- 
tion, refinery output, delivery of finished 
products—at every step from oil fields to 
your car or home, All must be kept in balance 
with your needs. 


Making oil more useful: 


Oil contributes in hundreds of ways to the 


Your Need 


keeps the balance 




















nation’s economy, comfort, protection. It 
produces more than half of America’s power. 

Co-ordinated Distribution is another ex- 
ample of how the industry makes oil more 
useful by delivering petroleum products 
when and where you want them at the lowest 
possible cost. 

And oil companies, to do this, work on 3 
fronts: production, refining and distribution. 


Joined to serve you best 
Production finds new oil fields, gets the most 
possible oil from existing wells. 
Refining gets more and better products from 
every gallon of “crude” petroleum. 
Distribution anticipates the users’ needs, and 
delivers the product where and when it is 
needed. 
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PRODUCTION 


JOINED TO SERVE YOU BEST 
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Shell Oil Company 
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When your car or home is supplied 
with a petroleum product, its with- 
drawal from local storage “registers” 
throughout a chain of Co-ordinated 


oil field and reaches to your door. 


With production, refining, and distribution 
all joined “under one roof”—teamed to ex- 
change ideas—Shell does its part to assure the 
most efficient flow of petroleum products 
to you. 


To strengthen America: 


Since the end of World War II, our privately 
managed oil companies have plowed back 
over 9 billion dollars into new plants and 
equipment. They have strengthened America 
by adding: 24% to our known oil reserves, 
27% to our refinery capacity, 2% billion gal- 
lons a year to our motor and aviation gasoline. 
~~ ge yg 
America’s oil companies outproduce the 
world—with the finest products at the lowest 
prices. 








Distribution which starts at a distant 








Van Anda and 
Wolfe Lead for 
Hall of Fame 


CoLuMBus, O.—The names of 
Robert F. Wolfe, longtime pub- 
lisher of the Columbus Dispatch 
and Ohio State Journal, and of 
Carr V. Van Anda, notable man- 
aging editor of the New York 
Times, have been submitted to 
the panel of judges of the Ohio 
Journalism Hall of Fame. The 
election is the first since 1948. 

Results of the election are ex- 
pected to be made known next 
month. Present plans are to hold 
the formal induction late this fall 
for either or both, if elected, at 
Ohio State University whose 
School of Journalism sponsors the 
Hall of Fame. 

Last June, after preliminary 
consultation, the names of four 
men previously proposed were 
submitted to a sub-committee of 
eight of the 70 Hall of Fame 
judges comprising the full panel. 
The names were those of Frank 
Hatton, early Iowa and Ohio edi- 
tor; George A. Smart, first edi- 
tor of the Columbus Citizen; and 
of Messrs. Wolfe and Van Anda. 
With seven judges voting, the last 
two received four votes each, one 
of the others two, and the fourth 
but one vote. 

Adolph S. Ochs, late publisher 
of the Times, largely credited Mr. 
Van Anda, who died in 1945, 
with the preeminence of the 
Times as a newspaper of world 
importance. 

Mr. Wolfe, who died in 1927, 
was cited as a newspaper publish- 
er “who realized the challenge 
and responsibility of his trust and 
who translated that realization in- 
to incisive action.” 


Santa Barbara Gets 
Weekly ‘Experiment’ 


SANTA BarBara, Calif. — The 
Santa Barbara Star, “an experi- 
ment in journalism,” has begun 
weekly publication in this one- 
newspaper city of 50,000 popula- 
tion. It is a 22-page tabloid. 

George Dorsey, editor and pub- 
lisher, is a former combat cor- 
respondent of Stars & Stripes. For 
two years he was deskman and 
reporter for the Santa Barbara 
News-Press. John Snetsinger, busi- 
ness manager, began his newspa- 
per career in his native Toronto. 


Weekly Suspends 

San Deco, Calif.—The San 
Diego Chronicle, which was 
launched July 11 as a weekly and 
soon afterward became a semi- 
weekly, suspended publication Oct. 
27. It had attained a paid circu- 
lation of 16,000. Publisher Elliott 
L. Cushman blamed “lack of ad- 
vertising.” Several Chronicle ex- 
ecutives had been affiliated with 
the San Diego Journal. 
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Rejection of Ad 
Brings Picket Line 


Cuicaco—Rejection of a “peace” 
advertisement by the Chicago Sun- 
Times resulted in the paper being 
picketed by a small group of 
marchers from left-wing Chicago 
Labor Conference for Peace. 

In rejecting the ad, Marshall 
Field, Jr., Sun-Times editor and 
publisher, stated: 

“As long as I am editor and 
publisher of the Sun-Times, its 
columns will never be opened for 
the propagation of the Communist 
Party line. The decision not to 
print the advertisement in ques- 
tion stands.” 





Reporter's Name 
Urged for Highway 


LEXINGTON, Ky. — Hornsby’s 
Trail has been proposed as the 
name for a new seven-mile stretch 
of road in Clay 
County, to honor 
Henry Hornsby, 
farm editor of 
the Lexington 
Herald and au- 
thor of the novel 
“Lonesome Val- 
ley.” 

Mr. Hornsby, 
a reporter when 
he first called at- 
tention to the 
wagon - track Hornsby 
road, has covered various beats 
during the last 10 years and has 
been Book Page Editor befor tak- 
ing his present position in June. 
He was a Nieman Fellow at Har- 
vard during 1946-47. 
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Candlelight Event 
Aids Chest Campaign : 


A Community Chest promotion 
originated by W. C. Bussing, pres- 
ident of the Evansville (Ind.) 
Press and Evansville Printing 
Corp., is being considered for 
use throughout the nation. 

Some 2,000 Evansville women 
participated in a house-to-house 
canvass, as part of the project, 
and gave each Chest donor a 
small red candle with a cardboard 
holder. Candles were lighted in 
windows and church bells set to 
ringing all over the city during a 
Candlelight Sunday observance. 

Mr. Bussing, who is publicity 
chairman of the Evansville Com- 
munity Chest, said next year’s 
candles will be shaped like the 
red feather. 


McCarthy Firm Gets 
Big Printing Contract 


Houston, Tex.—Oilman Glenn 
H. McCarthy, publisher of the 
Citizen Newspapers, became one 
of the biggest legal printers in the 
nation last week when his News, 
Inc. was awarded the contract for 
printing 50 volumes of testimony 
in the Texas City disaster case. 
Each volume will contain 400 
pages. 








Davis Advises 
Scientists to 
Try Press Style 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Speak- 
ing before the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Editors, Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, 
urged scientists writing on tech- 
nical matters to adopt the style 
of newspaper articles. 

“Most technical articles are 
most rapidly read by turning to 
their ends and reading summaries 
and conclusions,” Mr. Davis said. 
“It is surprising to me that editors 
of professional and technical pub- 
lications have not learned one of 
the principal tricks that makes the 
newspapers so easy to read.” 

Noting in his remarks the im- 
portance of writing in terms un- 
derstandable to the largest num- 
ber of readers, he also deplored 
the avoidance of “human inter- 
est” angles in technical articles 
and the neglect of illustration pos- 
sibilities. 

Don’t Write Down 

“You do not have to write 
down to the lay audience if you 
write simply,” he advised. “You 
should not write up to a profes- 
sional audience. You should not 
leave out all the technical terms, 
even if you are writing for a rela- 
tively non-technical audience. 
People are not scared so easily by 
a strange word as you may think. 
They are flattered by them. Do 
not apologize for technical words 
and do not make the mistake of 
putting in formal or dictionary 
definitions. 

“The editors of technical and 
professional journals have an ob- 
ligation to the public. They should 
make the information they handle 
and publish available to those 
who write for newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and other media 
reaching the public. They should 
be concerned with the education 
of the younger generation, some 
of whom will practice science and 
all of whom will use science in 
the years to come. 

“This is the democratic method 
to which science is so basically 
guiding.” 
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Book Is Returned _ 
After 20 Years 


WASHINGTON —- Twenty years 
ago when he was working on the 
copy desk of the now-defune; 
United States Daily, Travers Green 
borrowed a book from his fellow 
rim man, William Odlin, Sr. % 

This week Mr. Green was rum. © 
maging in the attic and came © 
across a copy of “Blue Voyage,” 
a novel by Conrad Aiken. e 

Imagine Mr. Odlin’s surprise © 
when Mr. Grcen returned the 7 
book to him—with profuse apol. | 
ogies, of course. Both now work : 
on the Washington Times-Heralg 
copy desk. 









Science Writers Plan | 
Survey of 150 Papers 


The National Association of 
Science Writers has prepared a 
questionnaire on newspaper use 
of science news which is being § 
sent to 150 managing editors. The 
Journalism Department of New 
York University is collaborating 
on the project. 

The survey seeks information on 
the amount of space given to sci- 
ence news, the type of coverage 
preferred, and suggested changes 
in science reporting. The question- 
naire was prepared by a commit. 
tee of NASW including Paul Ellis, 
United Press science editor, and 
Prof. Hillier Krieghbaum, NYU. 
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AMERICAN 


IRON AND 


... are brewed in the same pot. A ladle of molten steel 


speaks all languages. In Russia. the language is war (bonha) and they have 


devoted their steel to war products. In America. steel has been used for the 


machines that make work easier and daily living happier for everybody. Now, 


we must turn a part of America’s river of molten steel into armaments to 


rebuild our defenses. Most people are wondering what effect the change will 


have on American life. Here are some questions and answers from the steel 


industry that may help you: 


How much steel can the American steel 
companies make? Our capacity is now 
slightly over 100 million tons. Many companies 
are adding which will total 


new capacity, 


another 9 million tons. 


How 
supporting the U. N. program against 
aggression make? Their capacity is more 
than that of the Iron Curtain countries. It is 
56 million tons. 


much steel can other countries 


How much steel can the Tron Curtain 
countries make? Russia and the countries 


she dominates can make about 33 million tons 
of steel per year. 


How fast does America’s steel industry 
grow? We will soon have 25 million tons more 
steel capacity than we had at the start of World 
War II. That increase, alone, is more than 4 
times as much as next year’s top estimate of 
military needs. The steel industry always grows 
in the competitive atmosphere of America. 


STEEL INSTITUTE 
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Does plentiful production mean there 
will be plenty of steel for everything? 
The Army, Navy and Air Force need more steel. 
The steel industry is responding with increased 
capacity. But, the time may come when even our 
giant capacity will not be enough for both de- 
fense and unlimited personal buying. In effect, 
you increase America’s supply of all important 
materials when you buy only those things you 
really need. 


Is there any way in which I can get more 
facts on America’s steel industry than 
can be given in this advertisement? 
Yes. write for the interesting booklet, “Report 
to the American Public.” Address: American 


Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 





AMERICA’S |; INDUSTRY 


Graal Sneath foyp of Frac Mon 


More than 200 comp nies make up the free 
and independent sted] industry of America. 











350 FIFTH 


AVENUE + NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 








Promotion Men Urge 


More Selling of Medium 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
Va.—Newspapers will have to sell 
themselves more vigorously as a 
basic advertising medium than 
ever before, Bert Stolpe, Des 
Moines (la.) Register - Tribune 
warned at the first convention of 
the Eastern-Southern region of 
the National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Association here last week. 


Mr. Stolpe, president of the 
national organization, stressed: 
“It is necessary that newspa- 


pers maintain their high level of 
advertising and circulation ser- 
vices to meet competition from 
other media.” 

Summary of Views 

The round-table discussions 
the main added up to this: 

1. Promotion departments are 
economic necessities in any mod- 
ern publishing operation and will 
pay dividends to publishers who 
set them up properly. 

2. Promotion managers are 
fully cognizant of costs and should 
do everything possible to reduce 
them in line with good business 
operation. 

3. Publishers must exploit their 
newspapers more than ever now 
because of new competition from 
other forms of advertising media. 

4. Newspapers should not be- 
come complacent because they 
currently have the lead in adver- 
tising revenue, but must maintain 
and increase that majority. 

Jack Butler, Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle, was chairman, assisted 
by Doug Cornette, Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, and Fred 
Lowe, Norfolk (Va.) Newspapers, 
Inc. In attendance were repre- 
sentatives from key newspapers 
with promotion departments, some 
publishers attending the SNPA 
convention, advertising managers 
and representatives from trade 
publications. 

‘Main Street’ Linage Gain 

Highlight of the two-day ses- 
sion was a talk by Jack Cronen- 
wett, advertising director and pro- 
motion manager of the Rio 
Grande Valley group of newspa- 
pers, who told of the sensational 
accumulation of national linage 
through an extensive “main street” 
campaign. 

Mr. Cronenwett said his cam- 
paign dealt with mimeograph let- 
ters and gimmicks stressing show- 
manship. He claimed gains of up 
to 500% in national advertising 
lines for the three papers in his 
group. The appeal was made to 
agencies over the nation. 

At a round-table session, S. 
George Little, president of Gener- 
al Features Syndicate, noted the 
trend toward service features in 
many newspapers. 

Mr. Cornette said good features 
and pictures are “the showcases 
of your newspaper.” 
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Raoul Blumberg, Washington 
(D. C.) Post promotion manager, 
brought up to date the use of the 
last U. S. census in market guides, 
and said he was informed that 
complete census figures for local 
use will not be ready before late 
in 1951. However, he pointed out, 
newspapers may get some vital 
local market figures by communi- 
cating with the Census Bureau. 

Reginald Clough, president and 
editor of Tide magazine, stressed 
the point that television has not 
yet made an important impact up- 
on newspaper advertising in most 
sections of the country. However, 
he said, papers in such large cen- 
ters as New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles are feeling the com- 
petition. 

Gains in TV Area 

William Birke, of the Hunting- 
ton (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch, 
said that in the first year of oper- 
ation of the Huntington TV sta- 
tion no effect had been found on 
the newspaper dollar volume. He 
reported that the reverse is true 
in his area—his newspaper had 
shown gains in both advertising 
and circulation. 

Television is not “much help” 
for newspaper promotion, Mr. 
Birke said, pointing out that news- 
papers have their own effective 
way to merchandise its own wears. 

Executive officers of the NNPA 
pledged full support in the cur- 
rent U. S. bond savings campaign, 
following an appeal for an assist 
from promotion men by Clark 
Howell, publisher of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution. 


Go-to-Church Ads 


In November Drive 

Religion in American life will 
be sold through an intensive ad- 
vertising campaign during Novem- 
ber, to “urge all Americans to at- 
tend and support the church or 
synagogue of their individual 
choice.” 

Non-sectarian, the campaign is 
supported by 21 religious organ- 
izations. Last year, more than 
2,000 communities participated. 
Among them were cities in Ha- 
waii, the Canal Zone and in every 
state. 

In Massachusetts, the work of 
100 churches and five synagogues 
resulted in substantial increases in 
attendance and financial resources 
of the institutions, located in 
Salem, Marblehead, Swampscott, 
Peabody, Danvers, Berverly, Ip- 
swich and Topsfield. 

Nationally, RIAL is headed by 
a laymen’s committee, under the 
chairmanship of Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of General Electric. 
A total of 1,800 newspapers co- 
operated last year, with 3,000 ads 
appearing in 500 weeklies and 
dailies. 


The 


The Furore 


This concern is being singled out (The Waship 

ton Post, editorially, describing it as “Senat 
O’Conor’s Subcommittee, amid something of 

furore, has launched an inquiry . . . pillorying th 
Isbrandtsen Line’)—yes, set upon, by certaj 
high-pressure groups, which probably think thy 
the Government does not act quickly enough,-¢ 
not at all, in what they (these groups) want th 
Administration to accomplish. 


Trade With the Far East 


We, of course, have reference to this Country; 
trade with the Far East, in which we have beg 
engaged over the years. We are not the onh 
concern carrying on trade with the Far Eas 
We go there regularly. 


Our Government itself owns a steamship 
that goes there regularly, and our Governme 
subsidizes other American lines that serve thd 
part of the world. 


We take legitimate cargo in, and we take leg. 
timate cargo out — substantially the same type 
as those other lines carry, in and out. 


Foreign Trade Is a Two-Way 
Transaction 


Station in the Nation’s Capital, among the ser 
eral impressive carvings on the Washington 
General Post Office Building, adjacent, is th 
following: 


“He who would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies, must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.” 


No Blockade 


The Department of State has taken the position 
and maintained the same, consistently, that “t 
could not admit the legality” of what the Chines 
Government had announced as a “Port Closure 
Order,” nor could the Department acknowledge 
the blockade as to either North China, South 
China or the entire China mainland coast. Nov, 
as long as these are the policies of our Adminis 
tration, its representatives should not stay in the 
background, and permit people like us to be at 
tacked by high-pressure groups—not even by! 
one-man subcommittee of a subcommittee of 5 
Senators of a Senate Committee of 13 Senators. 


A United East 


Since the Nationalist Government in China & 
pired, a completely new situation presents i 

in Asia: solidarity in the East which we in the 
trade, have seen coming for many years— include 
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Indonesia, India, the Philippines and other Asiatic 
countries. 


President Truman has said: 


“We believe that we have much in common 
with the people of the Far East. Their older 
civilizations have much to teach us. We 
hope our new developments may be helpful 
to them. We know that the people of Asia 
cherish their freedom and independence. We 
sympathize with that desire and will help 
i them to attain and defend their independ- 

ence. Our entire history proclaims our 
ntry'® policy on that point.” 


On October 19, 1950, the State Department 

East said, before the one-man Senate Subcommittee of 

the Subcommittee, sitting all alone in New York, 

ip in Washington, and maybe at other way stations 

nmenit —while the other 95 members of the U. S. Senate 
ie tha are home, vacationing or campaigning: 


“It would be fair to say that, whereas the 

e leg Korean War consitutes a major threat to the 

type = security interests of the United States in the 

Far East and in the world, we do have an 

y interest at the same time in preserving a 

QR system of multilateral free trading the world 

over, which it would be undesirable to com- 

‘ilroad plicate excessively by government interven- 
tion where that is not necessary.” 


is the The Dilemma 


Apparently this is the dilemma that now con- 
. of MB fronts us: 


(1) Should we continue to trade with China 

and the Far East? 

(2) Should we stop all trading with that 

sition part of the world? 

rat “i (3) Should we spit them in the face? 

hinese (4) Should we even go to war with them? 

‘Josure Let’s be realistic—these are the signposts— 

wledge which road do we intend to take? 

South 
Nov, 

minis 







We have stated our position publicly, time and 
again, namely that we consider that mutual trade 
relations will do most to relieve this world ten- 


in the. : 
be ate °0", and, from the quotes we have given above, 
1 byt and other public expressions we have seen, from 


our Government officials, it appears that they, 
underneath it all (and they have all the facts) 
also realize that this mutual trade which we, like 
the State Department, have been advocating, is 
the sensible course to pursue—from a national 


aS standpoint—economically, and otherwise. 


in the 
cludes 


2 of 5 
ators. 





_ it cannot be otherwise—we here cannot con- 
tinually go on with such a high cost economy— 







2 EAST and US... 


having the taxpayers (without benefit of referen- 
dum) subsidize almost everything—give our 
goods away to 4 of the world while having our 
claimed superiority challenged and questioned by 
the other 3! 


More Furore 


Our Company does not make any trade regula- 
tions. Our Government agencies make them. We 
abide by them. Even so, the rules are changed 
in the middle of the road and cargo—medicines 
even—lawfully loaded on a ship—is being threat- 
ened with being yanked off overnight by agencies 
prodded to hysteria by the publicity-seeking and 
peripatetic one-man subcommittee of a subcom- 
mittee of five (of which he is not even Chairman) 
of a Senate Committee of thirteen members. 
(The attack upon us was first commenced when 
a senator took a seaman’s letter for Gospel— 
without bothering to check on it first, opening up 
amid great fanfare a so-called “Investigation” 
during which the seaman in question retracted 
his charges and regretted having written the 
letter.) 


We continue on rendering public service in the 
foreign commerce of the United States, with the 
long range point of view always in mind, and 
attempting to hold on carefully to whatever good- 
will we may have left. 


Take a city like Tientsin, China, for example, 
with its large population, its spinning mills, its 
increasing industries for its teeming millions. It 
serves as the terminus for export goods from a 
large part of the northern sections of China 
whose farmers, merchants, manufacturers and 
artisans are old customers of ours, and we old 
customers of theirs. By the latter three views of 
the foregoing dilemma it is proposed that we turn 
our backs on this entirely. Why? Are we losing 
our heads altogether? 


Surely we cannot all be subsidized or go on 
the public payroll even if Senator O’Conor 
thinks so! 


Our firm is engaged in substantial transporta- 
tion. It is an important unit in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, carrying along in the 
old American tradition. 


That’s our direction finder! 


ISBRANDTSEN 
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UNANIMOUS 


LAST WEEK the Southern Newspaper Pub- 

lishers Association protested the news- 
print price increases as “apparently being 
unnecessary” and the Inland Daily Press 
Association called them “excessive, ill-timed, 
and not warranted by known factors in the 
newsprint industry's economy.” 

The week before the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association said about the same 
thing. So that makes it unanimous. 

We have five observations to make about 
newsprint developments this week. The 
tactics of the Canadian manufacturers are 
so obvious that most publishers will have 
come to the same conclusions: 

1. The propaganda campaign which E&P 
mentioned several weeks ago as coming 
from across the Canadian border is follow- 
ing the exact lines we noted then. U. S. 
newspaper publishers are being conditioned 
by a scare campaign about the $10 per ton 
increase so they will gratefully accept the 
much lower $6 raise. The sequence of 
events has unfolded as if deliberately plan- 
ned. Newsprint contracts usually have a 
“price fixing” clause stating that the price 
will be that which is predominantly being 
charged or basing the price on those being 
charged by two or three other companies. 
It looks now as if the price will level off 
at $6. And it could not have been more 
skillfully planned and executed. Publishers 
who considered themselves “lucky” to be 
supplied by the company that announced 
only the $6 increase will wake up, as others 
are doing, to the realization that there is 
nothing fortunate about it—it js still an 
unwarranted and unnecessary $6 increase. 

2. The propaganda is now being spread 
by the Canadians that “according to their 
best information” price and wage controls 
are going to be installed soon after Election 
and they had to get their increase in price 
established before that. They are being 
aided in this line of reasoning by gossip 
from Washington. Of course, the argument 
rests solely on the assumption that a price 
increase of any kind was needed. We con- 
tend it was and is not. The Canadian manu- 
facturers did pretty well under OPA. They 
were granted several wage increases with 
the approval and assistance of publishers. 

What the Canadians really want to avoid 
is having an official or semi-official body look 
into their figures and claims for an increase. 
They will not stand the light of day. 

3. At least one of the newsprint mills 
announced the price increase not because it 
was needed but because they thought a 
higher price would reduce consumption and 
would bring them from an oversold to an 
undersold position. That happens to be 
sheer delusion on their part because the in- 
crease will not reduce the consumption by 
individual publishers who must carry a large 
volume of advertising to pay their bills. It 
may reduce consumption by reducing the 
number of daily papers, and if that was the 
reasoning of the newsprint mill in question 
it was certainly nefarious and vicious. 

4. Only one mill, as far as we know, has 
had the courage to announce it does not 
need the increase agd is not going to adopt 
it this year. The Mersey Paper Company 
will not be popular among its fellow pro- 
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But godliness with contentment is great 
gain.—1 Timothy, VI; 6. 





ducers for that because it lends emphasis 
to the statement of earnings in the industry 
which offers no reason for an increase in 
price of any size at this time. 

5. A few publishers seem to have the idea 
that a higher price will make it more prof- 
itable to make newsprint (which is certainly 
a fact) and therefore will bring about an 
increase in production by inducing mills to 
switch to newsprint from other grades of 
paper. That seems to us like wishful think- 
ing. It is true that some so-called marginal 
mills are coming back into the picture but 
the added tonnage that can be expected from 
that source is a drop in the bucket compared 
to what is actually required by the demand. 
It is doubtful, also, whether producers of 
other grades who are operating at capacity 
and making a nice profit could be induced 
to switch grades to contribute more than 
another drop in the bucket.. What’s more, 
it seems to us there was enough profit al- 
ready being made at the $100 price. Plans 
for three new mills and addition of two ma- 
chines to mills in the U. S. indicate U. S. 
investors think so. But the Canadians don’t 
agree. 


AD DEDUCTIONS 


THE Congressional Joint Committee on In- 

ternal Revenue Taxation has directed its 
staff to study the desirability of re-examining 
the attitude toward advertising allowance 
deduction in connection with the planned 
new excess profits tax bill. 

During the last war it was generally con- 
ceded in official Washington that manufac- 
turers, who converted to war production and 
had nothing to sell to the consuming public, 
were entitled to spend money on institu- 
tional or public relations advertising merely 
to keep their names before the public. The 
theory was that they had years of time and 
millions of dollars invested in maintaining 
the stature of their trade name before the 
public and they should not be made to 
sacrifice that reputation. 

Now there is some feeling in Washington 
that advertisers should not be permitted to 
indulge in institutional advertising, partic- 
ularly if such advertising is added to busi- 
ness expense and allowed as a tax deduc- 
tion. That seems to us like screwy thinking. 
We don’t think the federal government has 
the right to dictate to a manufacturer how 
much money he can spend on advertising 
regardless of the tax setup. Advocates of 
this idea belong to the school of lame- 
brains who contend that advertising is eco- 
nomic waste and adds to retail price. 
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THOMSON-KYNETT 


“ABC” has been most fortunate this pag 

quarter of a century in having as jt 
president a man of such large capacity and 
ability—high honor and integrity—as Philip 
L. Thomson. 

In that difficult position he has been abk fy 
—by the exercise of sound judgment—ang | 
tact—and patience—to compose all conflict. 7 
ing competitive interests for the good of 
advertising as a whole. 

Thanks and appreciation of the whok 
publishing fraternity of the continent ar 
due him and his group of thirty associates 
in the Directorate who have self-sacrificing) 
given of their time and talents to the estab. 
lishment of a medium for the measuring and 
weighing of circulations of printed media. 

The selection of “Doc” Kynett as Mr. 
Thomson’s successor in the presidency is a 
happy one, for he, too, has those qualities 
of heart and mind essential to the manage. 
ment of such a unique enterprise—represent- 
ing 451 national and local advertisers—18§ 
advertising agencies— 274 magazines —7| 
farm papers—366 business publications—ani 
1,975 newspapers. 

Under the able direction of such men, 
and with the help of a capable auditin 
crew, headed by James N. Shryock, ma 
aging director, and William F. Hoffmam, 
and Carl Gazley, assistants, it is certain the 
Bureau will grow from strength to strength, 
and be an ever-increasing factor in the estab- 
lishment of right methods. 


SNPA AGENCY 


NEWSPAPER publishers attending the a- 
nual convention of the Southern News 
paper Publishers Association last week adopt: 
ed a resolution protesting “a malicious, & 
termined campaign of smear, vilification and 
falsehood against the South,” and suggesting 
a permanent agency “within the framework 
of SNPA” to produce, collect and distribute 
information “bearing upon the continuet 
progress and development of the South.” 

Some of those publishers, on reflection, 
regretted their support of this resolution but 
were forced to sustain their original vot 
because the measure had already becom : 
public information. a 

Unfortunately, some wire stories said i 
directed the SNPA president to “create if 
permanent agency.” The resolution merely 
provided “that the president be author 
ized and directed to appoint a committee 
to study ways and means of providing ay 
effective and permanent agency within th 
framework of the SNPA,” etc. 

Instead of the SNPA voting to set up? 
permanent agency, it had voted to set up? 
committee to study the proposal. As anyon 
who ever attended a convention knows, a 
pointing a “committee to study” a propos 
can be an effective way of endorsing an ide > 
without taking concrete action. _ 

We hope that whatever committee 5) 
named as the result of this resolution wil) 
give serious and deliberate thought to od 
proposal. Putting the SNPA—an associatios 
of newspapers—into the propaganda busi- 
ness can have serious complications. EDIT0k 
& PUBLISHER hopes the report will be neg 
tive. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Don ANDERSON, publisher of 
the Madison “(Wis.) Wisconsin 
State Journal, and WILLIAM T. 
EvsuE, publisher of the Madison 
Capital Times, are among 10 pro- 
minent leaders elected to mem- 
bership in the University of Wis- 
consin Foundation, organized to 
support public and cultural activi- 
ties of the institution. 

HowarD BONHAM, Vicepresident 
for public relations of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, has re- 
signed, effective Dec. 31, to es- 
tablish a public relations firm with 
headquarters in Washington and 
with representatives in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Ange- 
les and Dallas. He became asso- 
ciated with the Red Cross 20 
years ago, after extensive editorial 
and advertising experience in the 
Southwest. 

AnNE O’HarRE McCormick, 
writer on foreign affairs for the 
New York Times, was awarded 
a medal for distinguished service 
by a private citizen by the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association in mem- 
ory of PRESIDENT THEODORE 
ROosEVELT. The citation called 
Mrs. McCormick “a _ journalist 
who has done more for the en- 
lightment of the American public 
than most Secretaries of State.” 

HucH Bamie, president of 
United Press, recently returned 
from Korea, is visiting U.P. bu- 
reaus in Europe and conferring 
with government leaders. He had 
a half-hour session with PRIME 
MINISTER ATTLEE at 10 Downing 
Street. 

Orvin G. ANDREWS, general 
manager of the New London 
(Conn.) Day for the last 27 years, 
has been elected executive vice- 
president and treasurer of the 
corporation. BARNARD L. COoLBy, 
assistant to Mr. ANDREWS, has 
been elected secretary. 

ALFRED D. STEDMAN, associate 
editor and farm editor of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press was selected as a judge in 
National Grange’s current nation- 
wide contest in rural community 
improvement. He was the only 
newspaperman so honored. 

WALTER H. ANNENBERG, editor 
and publisher of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, has been presented with 
the Distinguished Service Award 
of the Philadelphia Automobile 
Trade Association. He was com- 
mended for his efforts to improve 
traffic conditions and automobile 
safety. 

ALLEN GRIFFIN, publisher, 
Monterey (Calif.) Peninsula Her- 
ald and a veteran decorated for 
services in two world wars, has 
been named director of the Far 
Eastern program division of the 

momic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Cot. GRIFFIN was special 
assistant to former San Francisco 
Mayor ROGER LAPHAM during the 
laters service as chief of the 
ECA mission to China. 











RICHARD J. FINNEGAN, consult- 
ing editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, has been named “the 
Chicago Press Veteran of 1950.” 
He will be honored Nov. 11 at 
the 12th annual dinner of the 
Chicago Press Veterans Associa- 
tion in the LaSalle Hotel. 

ROBERT P. BEYER has resigned 
as assistant city editor of the 
Elkhart (Ind.) Daily Truth, after 
13 years service on the paper, 
to be publisher of the Lewiston 
(Ill.) Daily News, which he 
bought recently. MR. BEYER was 
given a desk lamp by the Truth 
staffers at a farewell party. 

J. NorMAN LopcGe, after 23 
years with the Associated Press, 
will leave his post as general desk 
editor in the New York Office 
in November to become editor of 
the Clovis (N. M.) News-Journal. 

RALPH NICHOLSON, new owner 
of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Inde- 
pendent and part-owner of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Times, has _pur- 
chased the 521-acre Rosehill Plan- 
tation in North Leon Covnty, Fla. 





On the Business Side 





JeRoME M. (Jerry) Bim has 
been named national advertising 
manager of the 
Dayton (O.) 
Daily News and 
Journal Herald, 
succeed- 
ing ROLAND M. 
STINE, who now 
is retail ad man- 
ager of the Day- 
ton newspapers. 
Prior to consoli- 
dation of the 
newspapers in ‘ 
1949, Mr. BIR Bir 
was on the retail staff of the 
Journal Herald. 

PETER J. (JACK) MorRISON, 
Chicago Herald-American adver- 








tising director, has been elected 
first vicepresident of the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club. 

ALICE NEPEAN, formerly with 
the Fortified Farm Products, has 
joined the national advertising 
= of the Portland (Ore.) Jour- 
nal, 

ALBERT S. HANSEN has been ap- 
pointed assistant circulation man- 
ager of the Camden (N. J.) Cou- 
rier-Post. He has been with the 


newspaper 22 years and was for- | 


merly district circulation man. 

ROBERT F. SADLER, former re- 
tail advertising manager, Oakland 
(Calif.) Post-Enquirer, has joined 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) Exam- 
iner’s advertising department. 

THoMAs E. HOoLpEN, formerly 
advertising manager for Sears, 
Roebuck Co. in Roanoke, Va., 
has joined the classified advertis- 
ing staff of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of North 
Carolina, where he was business 
manager of the Daily Tar Heel. 

STANFORD STANLEY, 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Tele- 
graph, is now circulation promo- 
tion manager of the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram. 

ROBERT E. ANDERSON, formerly 
on newspapers in Westchester 
County, N. Y., Atlantic City, N. 
J., and Elmira, N. Y., has been 
promoted to the post of manager 
of the Detroit office of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
with whom he has been an execu- 
tive in Buffalo for 10 years. He 
will also be account executive in 
charge of the DeSoto Division of 
Chrysler Corp. account. 

WALTER S. Nort, former na- 
tional advertising manager of the 
suspended Oakland (Calif.) Post- 
Enquirer, joined the San Francisco 
office of Maloney, Regan & 
Schmitt on Nov. 1. 


(Continued on next page) 
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..+ but you'll get plenty from your readers—and all 
of it good—on this famous daily pantomime strip by 
Foxo Reardon! Each silent sequence blends slap- 
stick and subtle satire, and each rib-tickling release 
is complete. Bozo’s a boon to makeup editors, too; 
fits anywhere—spread, stacked or doubled. To see 
how Bozo fits your needs, wire today for proofs! 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
Harry B. Baker, General Manager. 
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FOR NEWSPAPER 
PUBLICATION FIRST! 


FDR 





| HIS PERSONAL LETTERS 
VOLS. Ill AND IV 


..- scheduled for book pub- 
lication November 28, and 
eagerly awaited by mil- 
lions, this presentation of 
FDR's letters—an intimate 
survey of world history 
from 1932 through 1945 — 
is available for newspaper 
publication Nov. 13. 


It illuminates FDR's character 
and includes correspondence 
with Churchill, Stalin, Queen 
Wilhelmina, King George, lead- 
ing Americans and government 
officials. 


@ 
In 30 installments, profusely 
illustrated, 1200 words each. 
s 


ALREADY ORDERED BY LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD! 


FOR RELEASE NOV. 13 
and thereafter 


To insure publication rights, 
wire today! 
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In the Editorial Rooms 


RosBerT M. GRANNIS, managing 
editor of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle was given a sheepskin scroll 
by a group of Brooklyn business 
men, including department store 
executives, for the newspaper’s 
services to the borough. 

CHARLES RoBBINS, formerly as- 
sociated with the New York Times 
and the Wall Street Journal, has 
been named a vicepresident of 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., (N. Y.) ad- 
vertising and public relations firm. 

JoHN E. HEMPEL, Cincinnati 
(O.) Enquirer library assistant, 
has joined the Navy for a four- 
year hitch. 

MARGUERITE JOHNSTON, Houston 
(Tex.) Post columnist, and her 
husband, CHARLES BARNES, have 
announced the birth of a daughter, 
their second child. 


OWEN GRINDE, member of the 
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editorial staff of the Butte (Mont.) 
Montana Standard, has been re- 
called to active duty in the Navy. 

DouGLas W. Cray, news editor 
of Bus Transportation, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, is joining the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal as fi- 
nancial writer. 

Mrs. MARGARET Morris WRIGHT 
and BILL MAULTsBY are new addi- 
tions to the staff of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times. 

GEN. DaniEL S. DEXTER, edi- 
torial writer for the Lewiston 
(Me.) Evening Journal, has been 
retired from the Maine National 
Guard with rank of brigadier- 
general. 

BETTY Jo SORENSEN, formerly 
with the Spokane (Wash.) Spokes- 
man Review and Chronicle, has 
joined Portland (Ore.) Journal. 
Another newcomer to the Journal 
staff is ELIZABETH BOSWELL, a 
Brigham Young University grad- 
uate who recently took her mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia. 

JAMES S. BANNISTER, editor of 
the Clarksville (Va.) Times, a 
weekly, has been elected president 
of the Clarksville Chamber of 
Commerce. 

THOMAS B. MaLarKEy, formerly 
editor of the old Klamath Falls 
(Ore.) Evening Herald and for- 
merly with the United Press in 
Butte, Mont., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Sacramento and Los Ange- 
les, Calif., has been elected presi- 
dent of the M & M Wood Work- 
ing Co., Portland, Ore. 

ALAN H. JENKINS, El Reno 
(Okla.) Tribune news editor, has 
been called to active duty in the 
Navy and has been succeeded by 
L. D. Warp, formerly of the Wa- 
tonga (Okla.) Republican. Mr. 
JENKINS is the son of Cart JENn- 
KINS of the Miami (Fla.) Her- 
ald copydesk. 

Don RoBINSON, assistant man- 
aging editor of the Washington 
(D. C.) Daily News and formerly 
a reporter of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Times, will receive dur- 
ing November the Legion of 
Merit decoration for overseas 
service as editor of the 45th Divi- 
sion News in World War II. 

CHARLES ROBERTS, formerly of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, has re- 
signed to become a reporter for 
the Chicago Daily News. He was 
a Chicago Tribune reporter prior 
to World II. 

Lewis A. MILLER, onetime staff- 
er on the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Union-Star and a _ graduate of 
Princeton University’s Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs, has started 
publishing a weekly, the Glaston- 
bury (Conn.) Citizen. 

RAMON NUNEZ, publisher of 
the Ybor City (Fla.) News, a 
Spanish-language newspaper, has 
been appointed a special tag in- 
spector with the State Motor Ve- 
hicle Commission. 

JEANNETTE Barcxay, for the 
last four years a reporter with the 
MoBERLEY (Mo.) Monitor-Index, 
is now society editor of the Key 
West (Fla.) Citizen. 
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“Our readers would like to know what the head of the Honest Ballot 
League is doing in a graveyard three nights before Election.” 





ROBERT MACDONALD has been 
transferred from general assign- 
ment reporting on the San Diego 
(Calif.) Union to radio and tele- 
vision editor, exchanging posts 
with MAURICE SAVAGE. 

AL WILKERSON and Betty Jo 
WHITE, recent graduates of the 
journalism school at Florida State 
University, are now on the staff 
of the Lake Wales (Fla.) Daily 
Highlander. 

LuTHER Rowsey, former assist- 
ant to Drama Critic HUBERT 
RoussEL and more recently a 
member of the paper’s promotion- 
staff, has been named radio and 
television editor of the Houston 
(Tex.) Post to succeed Davip 
WESTHEIMER, who has been re- 
called to active service with the 
armed forces. RICHARD HARRISON, 
assistant to Mr. ROusELL, has 
joined the city staff as a general 
assignments reporter. 

WILLIAM MILLIGAN, former re- 
porter on the Santa Barbara 
(Calif.) News-Press and Holly- 
wood movie writer, is publicity 
chairman for the re-election cam- 
paign of Rep. ERNEsT K. BRAM- 
BLETT (R-Calif.). 

Miss VERNE LINDERMAN has 
returned to her duties as reporter 
on the Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
News-Press. She had a year’s leave 
of absence and spent the time 
with relatives in New Hampshire. 

MADELINE BYNUM, a member 
of the Houston (Tex.) Post's 
women’s department staff, has re- 
signed to become associated with 
the public relations department of 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. Mau- 
RINE BusH, fashion writer, is now 
doing a column for the Post. 

Pat Cuney, formerly associat- 
ed with radio stations in Buffalo 
and Detroit, has joined the news 
staff of KPRC, radio affiliate of 
the Houston (Tex.) Post. 





CHET HOLCOMBE, columnist and 
reporter on the Santa Barbara 
(Calif.) News-Press, and Mrs. 
HOLCOMBE are the parents of a 
daughter, WENDY, born on Oct. 
20. They also have a 20-months- 
old son, ROGER. 

LANE GOLDSMITH, telegraph edi- 
tor of the Houston (Tex.) Post, 
and Mrs. GOLDSMITH are parents 
of their second child, a daughter, 
born Oct. 28. 

RICHARD L. WADDELL resigned 
Nov. 1 as financial writer for the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal and 
Evening Bulletin. He will do busi- 
ness writing for Business Week, a 
McGraw-Hill publication on which 
his brother, HARRY, was formerly 
assistant managing editor. ; 

Lee GRIMES, managing editor 
of the Oxnard (Calif.) Press- 
Courier for the last four years, 
has been called into active service 
with the Army. A reserve captain 
in Military Intelligence, he was 
ordered to Washington, D. C. Ac- 
companying him to Washington 
are his wife and two small sons. 

DARNELL PEACOCK, a 1950 grad- 
uate of North Texas State Col- 
lege, and a former sports writer 
for the Denton (Tex.) Record- 
Chronicle, has joined the sports 
staff of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

JacK ALLARD, reporter on the 
Federal beat for the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard-Times, has been 
called to active duty by the Navy. 
BARBARA STEPHENS has been shift- 
ed from general assignments to 
the Federal run. a 

CHARLES WILKINSON has joined 
the general assignment staff of the 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times from the Menard (Tex.) 
News, a weekly. 

FRANCES PECK, formerly of the 
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From: 
Promotion Dept. 


Did anyone around here ever give a thought to Frjday? 


If you've ever looked in on the women's news depart- 
ment on any old Friday, you'd know what a day it can be. 


Here we are laying out the Sunday section and trying 


to get in all 50 brides (everybody's important on cheer” 
wedding day), plus all our other women's features. 


As if that weren't a pretty big job by itself, 
today's THE Friday when the debs are presented at the 
annual Idlewild Ball and we must give that extra special 
coverage everyone expects in the Saturday paper. 

Lots of pictures and a bow=-by-bow account of everything 


that took place. 


Well, while we're getting out two papers in one day, 
we should also start making some plans for our daily 
feature pages next week. Friday is the day for Martha 
Hand to have in the material for her home furnishings 
page. Sandal English must dream up new ideas for her food 
pages and recipe contest. Ruby Clayton McKee must get 
things lined up for the busy social season which opens 
officially with the Idlewild Ball. I've got to do 


something about holiday fashions — you know, of course, e# 


what a fashion capital Dallas is. 


And let's see, there's beauty, gardening, clubs, P-TA, 
bride's parties, weddings, engagements, ad/infinitum. 


Did you say something about writing 
an ad on women's news? 


fathen ne Mberdh 


WOMEN'S NEWS EDITOR 
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THE CLASSIFIED CLINIC 





Farm Equipment Copy 
Major Classification 


By Herbert W. Tushingham, 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


THOSE OF Us in the East, partic- 
ularly in metropolitan cities, are 
inclined to nearly ignore the farm 
equipment advertising which is a 
major classification in the western 
districts. 

Realizing this, Bruce McGaffey, 
CAM, La Graride (Ore.) Ob- 
server, has contributed some in- 
formation to reawaken the interest 
of all newspapers and demonstrate 
this volume of Classified adver- 
tising. It is his belief it could rep- 
resent a new classification with 
many. All metropolitan cities ad- 
mit an excellent circulation among 
farmers and a good representative 
number of farm equipment deal- 
ers in the area. 

The La Grande Observer, with 
less than 5,000 ABC, carries up to 
two columns daily of agricultural 
and farm equipment copy. 

“Farm equipment,” says Mr. 
McGaffey, “is a Classified ‘natural’ 
for three reasons: (1) Intense 
farm readership, (2) High cost 
merchandise, (3) Display unnec- 
essary. 

‘Farmer Interest Copy’ 

“Your mail order firms will ad- 
mit the farm population reads and 
uses Classified intensely. The news 
value of Classified is greater in 
rural areas. The farmer has more 
reason to respond to advertising 
because his needs are more diverse 
and numerous than the city in- 
habitant. His ‘business needs’ re- 
quire greater following of adver- 
tising. 

“The farmer needs implements, 
hand tools. Livestock bought, fed, 
cared for. Barns, outbuildings 
erected and protected. Fences con- 
structed. Stock taken to market. 
Seed, fertilizer needed. He is his 
Own carpenter, electrician, plumb- 
er and painter . . . requires the 
appurtenances of such trades. All 
of this creates a large dependence 
on advertising. We can make it 
CLASSIFIED advertising if we are 
sharp enough to establish a page 
with sufficient ‘farmer interest 
copy’. 

“We are discussing ‘higher cost 
merchandise. It is similar to the 
used-car classification. New and 
used farm machinery runs from a 
hundred to thousands per unit. 
Such merchandise commands larg- 
er advertising budgets. Dealers 
can spend more to turn over 
their stock. 

“Since this is ‘high cost mer- 
chandise’, the question of savings 
to the farmer is an important 
factor. Prices on such equipment 
vary greatly. A true bargain may 
mean a saving of several hundred 
dollars. Therefore, a good farm 
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equipment classification can at- 
tract copy from miles around. 
Purchasers will negotiate from 
distances where there is sufficient 
financial advantage. We _ receive 
ads from 200 miles away. 

“Most farm equipment does not 
need ‘picture advertising.” Emo- 
tional appeal is not needed. The 
farmer is only interested in a good 
job of harvesting. 

“Compare this type of ad to 
your used car want ad copy and 
see the resemblance: ‘Internation- 
al Model 122’ harvester equipped 
with hydraulic header left and 
pickup reel.’ Like the used-car 
ad, no picture needed, simply a 
well-worded Classified ad. 


Some Obstacles at Start 

“Developing a good farm equip- 
ment classification is not without 
its problems. 

“Many farm equipment dealers 
are or were farmers themselves. 
They favor display advertising and 
in some cases regard Classified as 
a novelty which might make it 
difficult to break down. However, 
we know from experience, often 
our roughest prospect turns out to 
be our best customer. 

“Not every salesman is suitable 
for covering the farm equipment 
classification. High pressure is out. 
Long-winded conversation gets no- 
where. A planned presentation is 
a strict MUST. Since they are not 
traditional Classified advertisers, 
few have the copy writing knack. 
The salesman must be able to 
write good copy in the ‘language’ 
of the business. He should under- 
stand the selling points of the 
divers pieces of equipment, or 
through friendly contact be alert 
to pick up this knowledge. 

“True, it is seasonal business, 
but dormant only a few months in 
the year. This is to your advan- 
tage. Campaigns can be planned 
well in advance for the approach- 
ing market. Overnight develop- 
ments never alter this market. The 
time for tilling, planting, harvest- 
ing never changes.” 

* * 

BEFORE any CAM makes a hur- 
ried decision regarding the pos- 
sible market in his area, a survey 
should be made. It is quite pos- 
sible to overlook the suburban 
rural sections of our circulation 
coverage. 

Perhaps a good first contact 
would be with our own Circula- 
tion department. What kind of 
farms are in this area? Poultry, 
produce, livestock, fruit, or a com- 
bination of a few? 

It might be a good idea to take 


a cross-section questionnaire and 
list the equipment used, where do 
they buy and would they like to 
see a section devoted to farming? 

Let’s give this farm equipment 
more than just a casual thought. 


GE and General Motors 
To Recommend Classified 

THe Howard Parish Organiza- 
tion, Miami, Fla., has been re- 
tained by Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors Corp. and the 
Appliance and Merchandise De- 
partment of General Electric Corp. 
to prepare dealer aids on how to 
make effective use of Classified. 

On the local level CAMs can 
render a service to the dealers 
by assisting them in proper use 
of the material when it becomes 
available. 


Rate Increases 

FOLLOWING the trend of meeting 
increased production costs, the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram has increased all Classified 
rates one cent per line. 

The Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post, increased line rates one cent 
and transient word rate half cent 
on Nov. 1. 


Mail Order Feature 

THE Des Moines Register and 
Tribune started a Sunday Classified 
mail order feature on Sept. 10 
with a full page. Forty-seven ad- 
vertisers were represented in the 
initial issue. 

A special division of the Classi- 
fied Department services these ac- 
counts. Space occupies 12 em in- 
stead of 10% em Classified col- 
umn width. 

Prior to launching the new mail 
order feature, a statewide survey 
asked the question, “Do you ever 
send and buy anything by mail?” 
64.4% women, 52.5% men an- 
swered in the affirmative. 


Travelogue 

THe Philadelphia (Pa.) In- 
quirer has released “The Classified 
Travelogue,” which tells the im- 
pressive story of classified adver- 
tising in Philadelphia and, more 
particularly, the Inquirer. 

The Inquirer has taken one 
Sunday classified edition, repro- 
duced it with linage figures noted 
for each classification, and com- 
pletes its story with total linage 
figures for the six-month period, 
January, through June, 1950. 


U.P. Change in SF. 


SAN FRANCISco — Appointment 
of Fred J. Green as acting busi- 
ness representative at Los Angeles 
for United Press is announced 
by Frank Bartholomew, Pacific 
Division manager. Mr. Green re- 
places Joseph Quinn, who went 
to Korea as a war correspondent. 
Richard Litfin, formerly at San 
Francisco and the son of Ben Lit- 
fin, former publisher, The Dalles 
(Ore.) Chronicle, has been as- 
signed to succeed Mr. Green at 
Seattle. 


Whole School 
Uses Daily in 
Class Work 


_ Bartow, Fla.—All 454 Pupils 
in the Bartow High School are 
studying the Tampa Tribune. 

Principal Vernon Dozier tojg 
teachers he thought it was 
shame so few high school pupils 
were interested in the newspapers 
“The boys read the sports Page, 
the girls look at the society Pages, 
and that is about all they reaq 
with the exception of the funnies.” 
he said. ; 

Mr. Dozier said he thought 
newspaper reading should be 
taught in the elementary grades 
from probably the fifth and sixth 
grades. In the upper high schoo} 
grades, he told his teachers, py. 
pils should be able to read g 
newspaper with a good deal of jn- 
telligence and to distinguish be- 
tween propaganda and honest 
news. 

He said the Tribune was chosen 
“because we like it.” Other news. 
papers will be studied later, he 
said. 

The youngsters read the paper 
and then discuss the day’s news, 

Twelfth grade pupils are going 
into their study a little more 
deeply than the others. For ex- 
ample, they are looking for prop- 
aganda in Russia’s new “peace 
bid.” 

Others are studying advertis- 
ing, taking the newspapers home 
with them and discussing what 
they and their parents would like 
to buy from the ads. 

s 


Dallas News Section 


Devoted to Men’s Hats 

DaLLas, Tex. — The Dallas 
Morning News of Sunday, Oct. 
15, included a special section de- 
voted exclusively to men’s hats. 
It touched off National Hat Week. 

The promotion backed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, was an 
eight-page section of staff-written 
articles and ads, all retail but one. 
The Hat Research Foundation 
asked for copies of the section 
to send to each of the founda- 
tion’s members. 

* x Bd 

When the city of Danbury, 
Conn.—famous as the Hat City 
—staged a parade for National 
Hat Week, the News-Times en- 
tered a float featuring a pretty 
girl riding atop a hat as big as 
a house. 

- 


N. Y. Story in Sweden 


STOCKHOLM -— Dagens Nyheter 
published a full-color picture of 
the New York skyline on the 
front page of its Oct. 15 issue. 
Three inside pages were devoted 
to atticles on New York life, 
written by Sven Ahman, New 
York correspondent, and Jan Ols- 
son, a special reporter now Visit 
ing the U. S. 
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BEING BORN IN THE UNITED STATES is one of the luckiest things that 
can happen to anyone, for it gives a person the opportunity to pros- 
per under the American system. God made our country rich; our 


A. lL. CHILDERS now receives monthly retirement 
checks after years of service at our Sugar Creek, 
Missouri, refinery. He started with us at less than 
$1,500 a year in 1915, when there was one automo- 
bile for every twenty today. Employee benefits 
were rare throughout industry, and most people 
were accustomed to a work week nearly 50 hours long. 





WHERE DID WE get the money to pay for our tools 
and equipment? It is the result of the investment 
of the 96,800 owners of Standard Oil. Miss Edith 
Bastian of Redfield, S. D., is one of them. In 1949, 
our 56th consecutive year of dividend payments, 
stockholders were paid dividends having a value of 
$2.69 per share—a return on money that helped pro- 
vide jobs and made increased production possible. 


WHY IT PAYS 
TO BE BORN IN AMERICA 


TODAY, IT’S DIFFERENT, with 46,700 Standard Oil 
employees averaging $4,600 last year in wages and 
benefits. One of them is L. J. Willy of our Casper, 
Wyoming, refinery. He and his family are protected 
by one of the finest, broadest employee benefit 
programs in any industry. His work week is 40 
hours, and working conditions are the best ever. 


system of free competitive effort has made it richer. There are many 
stories that help explain how this was done. Here’s the one we 
know best: the story of Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies. 





ONE BIG REASON why Mr. Willy is so much better 
off is that he has behind him an average investment 
of $30,100 in tools and equipment. Like every 
Standard Oil employee today, because he has better 
tools, he can produce far more than the employees 
of Mr. Childers’ day ever could. And high produc- 
tivity is the foundation of a high standard of living. 








W. 8B. ("BUD") LEAMER of Topeka, Kansas, is one 


of the th ds of who 


FRANCES WILLMAN of St. Joseph, Missouri, is one of 





sell Standard Oil products. His modern service 
station is a far cry from the livery stable of his 
grandfather’s day. Many thousands of livery stable 
jobs have disappeared—but millions of new jobs 
and higher living standards have been created by 
the automobile and petrol industries. 





STANDARD @ITLL COMPANY 


Standard Oil's cust People buy our products 
because they like our quality and our values—and 
we hope, because they like us. Our 46,700 employees 
work together as an integrated team to make more 
products more ically, to make them more 
readily available—and thereby, to continue to de- 
serve your confidence. 
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Invincible Comics Stars? 
Not Completely 


By Jane McMaster 


You’D better take out some in- 
surance on your favorite comic 
strip characters. They’re becom- 
ing increasingly 
susceptible these 
days to the ills 
of the flesh. 

The _ pattern 
was probably set 
by the late Sid- 
ney Smith years 
ago when Mary 
Gold in “The 
Gumps” showed 
an unmistakable 
sign of human 
weakness; she 
died. And general bereavement 
followed. One publisher’s wife 
was so irately aggrieved she made 
her husband drop the strip. Later 
Milt Caniff killed off another sym- 
pathetic character in his “Terry 
and the Pirates,” also a CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE-NEW YORK News Syn- 
DICATE strip. (It might be pointed 
out that the mortality rate of un- 
sympathetic characters in comic 
strips is fairly- high.) 

In 1949, Cartoonist Leslie Tur- 
ner of “Wash Tubbs” and “Captain 
Easy” (NEA SERVICE) played on 
heartstrings with the story of 
motherless little Cathy Wilty and 
her rum-soaked father, Gig. Gig 
finally overcame his thirst by join- 
ing Alcoholics Anonymous to a 
round of applause from AA mem- 
bers, editorial writers and even 
some ministers. 

“Dr. Rex Morgan, M.D.,” fairly 
new PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE strip, 
has naturally subjected some of its 
characters to disease—polio and 
cancer, among them. “Maladjust- 
ed” characters are no longer un- 
knowns for stripdom (although 
we can’t recall a single case of 
dementia praecox). A character 
in Publishers Syndicate’s “Mary 
Worth” was smitten with blind- 
ness a while back. 

And now comes “Kerry Drake,” 
who seemed as invincible as other 
heroes of detective fiction — but 
wasn’t. Villain, name of Mennis 
Monk, threw some auto-battery 
acid in Kerry’s eyes on Sept. 28. 
And dash it all, Monk got his (a 
building fell on him or something 
like that)—but the detective got 
his, too. Cartoonist Alfred Andri- 
ola says Kerry is, to his knowl- 
edge, the only “name” hero in the 
comics to suffer from that peren- 
nial soap opera affliction, blind- 
ness. 

Just a Change of Pace 

Mr. Andriola hastens to ex- 
plain his motives for the rather 
startling turn of events—and soap 
opera had nothing to do with it, 
he says. 
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Andriola 


“In a detective strip, the hero 
is always besting the villain and I 
needed to have something happen 
to the hero for a change of pace,” 


says Mr. Andriola. “The thing 
had to be detrimental—but not 
final. You can’t leave him 
maimed.” 


Loss of a limb thus eliminated, 
Mr. Andriola hit upon the current 
dilemma—but somewhat cautious- 
ly. Kerry covered his face pretty 
well so the acid didn’t scar his 
forehead and only a smal! amount 
got in his eyes. A later Sunday 
page showed him carefully wash- 
ing the stuff out of his eyes. All 
this is so that if and when the 
cartoonist decides to put him to 
rights again— 

Because of the new twist, Mr. 
Andriola introduced a new char- 
acter, “Luscious Lucius,” to serve 
as the detective’s. sidekick and 
pick up the “sight clues” when 
they go crime-probing. Lucius, 
says Mr. Andriola, is intended as 
a warm and friendly character to 
take away from any unpleasant- 
ness caused by Kerry’s blindness. 

Help from Experts 

Realism—the pursuit of which 
is doubtless the over-all reason for 
the vulnerability of comic charac- 
ters—demands some treatment of 
the problems of the blind in the 
“Kerry Drake” continuity. The 
cartoonist has gotten aid from 
doctors, blind associations, etc., 
is authentic when he depicts Ker- 
ry’s learning to tell a $1 bill from 
a $5 bill. 


target practice (a whistle is at-| 


tached to a tin plate to make a} 
singing target) was the cartoon-| 
ist’s own idea. 

The unseeing hero gave Mr. 
Andriola the idea for another un- 
usual twist in the story: an un- 
seen villain. The villain (a Mr. 
Nicotine who smokes constantly) 
appears only as a cloud of smoke, 
or a hand or a broken match- 
stick. 

One letter to the syndicate— 
part of a big response—was from 
a couple who objected to the turn 
in continuity because they didn’t 
want to be reminded of their 
own son’s blindness. But in gen- 
eral, says Mr. Andriola, letters 
have been most sympathetic. An 
oft-repeated query in the letters 
is ‘Why did you do it?” 

Real People in Strip 


Mr. Andriola’s successful use 
of gimmicks to get away from the 
standard detective pattern has 
shown itself in the past. One vil- 
lain in the seven-year-old strip, 
which runs in over 100 papers, 
was “The Profile’—and he never 


The blind detective’s} ——— 


topicality, Mr. Andiola recently 
introduced a cowboy character 
named “Skipalong Hotspurs.” Ten- 
nessee Lane, an actress given to 
tantrums, was easily identifiable 
with a current actress. 

Including real people lends an 
air of realism to a strip, Mr. An- 
driola contends, and he depicted 
Bing Crosby and Ben Hogan as 
themselves and friends of Kerry’s 
in the continuity just finished. 
Crosby and Hogan helped the plot 
along by being with the detective 
when they discovered their fourth- 
at-golf murdered. 

The blind device will last at 
least for the current continuity 
ending in February. After that, 
says Mr. Andriola, who knows? 


Korean War Cartoons 
Offered by King 


THe dearth of syndicated on- 
the-spot cartoonists picturing G. I. 
Joe in Korea was alleviated this 
week with announcement _ that 


KING FEATURES will distribute the 

















“Let's fece lt, the hills have chenged you © bit, tee.” 


work of Staff Sgt. John J. Ken- 
nedy of the Fifth Air Force, Ko- 
rea, on an ‘as produced” basis. 

The 35-year-old cartoonist of 
Newark, N. J., who won a Far 
East Command Art Contest in 


which over 200 finalists compete 
in July, was an artist for Jame 
Mackie and Co., New York, fp 
fore the Korean War. His irop 
ies of soldiering seem to tak 
up where the WW II cartoonist 
left off. 


Dr. Connolly Honored 

Dr. SABINA H. Connoty 
whose daily feature, “What 
distributed ty 


You Know?” is 
King Features 
Syndicate, has 
received 
a framed resolu- 
tion recognizing 
her services as a 
member of the 
Connecticut In- 
ter - Racial Com- 
mission. 

The resolution 
pays tribute to 
Dr. Connolly for 
her “invaluable Dr. Connolly 
services” in promoting and ef. 
fecting “more harmonious rel 
tionships among all groups ip 
Connecticut.” The award wa 
made by Rabbi Morris Silverman, 
chairman of the commission. 

Dr. Connolly, during her seven 
years’ service on the commission, 
initiated training schools for 
teachers throughout the state on 
inter-racial relations, compiled the 
first complete index of publica 
tions on race problems, took a 
leading part in opening Connecti- 
cut hospitals to Negro student 
nurses and was in charge of a 
statewide study of racial preju 
dice as it affects college admis 
sions. 

Dr. Connolly, a resident of Or 
ford, Conn., is a sister of Roger 
A. Connolly, managing editor of 
the New Haven Register; and of 
the late Joseph V. Connolly, for- 
mer general manager of KFS. 
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With fast-happening news focusing all eyes on Washington, 
accurate reporting, appraisal, evaluation and interpretation 
from the world’s most important city is more 
important than ever... 







Ruth Montgomery 


Calls the Trumans by first names, has a wide 
acquaintance on the Hill and the embassies ... 
gets the low-down on higher ups, tells 

the stories behind the big national stories in 
a weekly feature which builds prestige as 
well as circulation, has timely promotional 


value. For proofs, prices, and open territories, call or write 


Mollie Slott, Manager . . . 
Chicago Tribune-New York News 
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NEA Program 
Set for Fall 
Chicago Meet 


Cuicaco — Presentation of Na- 
tional Newspaper Week awards to 
rs doing an outstanding job in 
1950 will be made by Stanford 
Smith, secretary-manager, Georgia 
Press Association, at the opening 
luncheon of the National Editorial 
Association fall meeting here Nov. 
9-11 at the Sheraton Hotel. 

Rose Marie Kiefer, secretary- 
manager, National Association of 
Retail Grocers, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Thursday 
luncheon. Her subject will be 
“The Grocer and the Newspaper.” 
Other speakers on Thursday will 
include: 

To Discuss Privacy 

Elmer F. Beth, professor of 
journalism, University of Kansas, 
“Privacy—A New Press Problem;” 
Allan D. MacKinnon, Prudential 
Insurance Co., “Your Employe 
Insurance Problem;” and Albert 
E. Pacini, Melamed-Hobbs Adver- 
tising Agency, Minneapolis, who 
will suggest how weekly newspa- 
pers can be more attractive to 
the advertising agency. 

Legislative reports by Ed An- 
derson, chairman of NEA legis- 
lative committee, and William L. 
Daley, NEA’s Washington repre- 
sentative, will lead off the Friday 
morning breakfast session. Other 
speakers will include Francis F. 
Schweinler, president, Wisconsin 
Press Association, telling of “A 
Day Under Communism;” and 
John L. Fournier, director, News- 
paper Advertising Service, “Pro- 
moting Advertising with Pictures.” 

NEA delegates will adjourn for 
a trip to LaGrange, IIl., Friday 
noon, to pay their respects to the 
late Will W. Loomis, former edi- 
tor of the LaGrange Citizen and 
NEA past president. They will 
be guests of Volney Fowler, press 
relations director, at the GM 
Electro-Motive plant in LaGrange. 

To Tell of Leasing Plan 

Saturday morning delegates will 
hear an address by Norman H. 
Strouse, vicepresident, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Detroit. W. E. 
Freeland, publisher, Taney County 
Republican, Forsyth, Mo., will re- 
port on “Four Years’ Experience 
in Leasing your Newspaper Plant 
to your Employes;” and Jack Mac- 
Griff, Redford Printing Co., De- 
troit, will present a “Timetable 
on New Equipment and Research 
Now Underway.” 

President J. Clifford Kaynor 
will preside at the Saturday 
luncheon at which A. R. Gardner, 
President, Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Chicago, will be speaker. 

tday afternoon will be de- 
Voted to convention committee re- 
Ports, election of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Service officers and a re- 
port by Don Eck, NAS treasurer- 
general manager. 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland (O.) Press will address 





the weekly and small daily pub- 
lisher members on “The Free 
Press Responsibility in a Chang- 
ing World,” at the Saturday lun- 
cheon. Charles F. Kettering of 
General Motors Corp. will speak 
at the Thursday luncheon on 
“What’s Ahead.” 


Rhode Island Happy 
As Host to NEA 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The State 
of Rhode Island got some of its 
cheapest and best publicity as a 
result of the convention of the 
National Editorial Association 
here in June. 

The Legislature appropriated 
$8,000 toward entertaining the 
editors and publishers. The com- 
mission which handled disburse- 
ment of the fund turned back 
$2,200 to the state. 

Contributions from the Navy 
and industry toward entertainment 
of the visitors made Rhode Is- 
land’s share lighter and helped 
make the surplus. 

Armand H. Cote, secretary of 
state, this week described the re- 
sults of the convention as excel- 
lent. 

“We have received publicity of 
a type you cannot buy—front- 
page advertising,” he said. 

* 


Censorship Imposed 
In French Indochina 


SaiGoN, Indochina — French 
military censorship and denial of 
accurate information are prevent- 
ing foreign correspondents from 
cabling factual accounts of the 
serious reverses being suffered by 
the French, according to Seymour 
Topping, Associated Press corres- 
pondent. 

Mr. Topping said military au- 
thorities are refusing to furnish 
war correspondents with facilities 
normally accorded them and that 
French army censors make dele- 
tions in dispatches without advis- 
ing the sender. He said correspon- 
dents have been advised by their 
home offices that some messages 
are arriving after delays of up to 
72 hours, so badly cut as to be 
unintelligible. One story was cut 
80%. 
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TELEPHONE LINES ARE HUMMING 


THIs COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its greatest 


assets in time of emergency. It unites millions of people 
—helps thousands of businesses to get things done 
quicker—and is a vital part of our national defense. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has increased the 
number of telephones by more than 16,000,000. There 
are nearly twice as many now as nine years ago. Bil- 
lions of dollars have been spent for new telephone 
equipment of every kind. The number of Bell Tele- 
phone employees has increased to more than 600,000. 


All of this growth and the size of the Bell System 
are proving of particular value right now. One reason 
this country can outproduce any other is because it has 
the most and the best telephone service in the world. 
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Newspaper budget? 


Newspapers play a large part in this company’s advertising 
campaigns. Overall strategy is mapped out by a leading 
executive working in close harmony with his agency .. . 
both sides agreeing, among other things, on the newspapers 
to be used. These men are regular readers of Epiror & 
PUBLISHER because it’s part of their job to know all about 
newspapers. E & P is the one and only place where every 
latest event from the newspaper field is reported fully and 
accurately. And that goes for your most up-to-the-minute 
sales story, too, which should appear regularly in E & P. 
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Almost all important newspaper buyers read Eprror & PUBLISHER 
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Ex-Carriers Rate Well 
As Scholars at Exeter 


By George A. Brandenburg 


MORE THAN HALF Of the scholar- 
ship boys at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy are either former newspaper 
carriers or are conducting news- 
paper agencies operated at the 
school by students. 

Among this group there are and 
have been outstanding students, 
according to Hamilton Bissell, di- 
rector of scholarship boys. In 
recent years, Exeter has been turn- 
ing to newspaper circulation man- 
agers for recommendations of out- 
standing carrier boys who might 
qualify for an Exeter scholarship, 
he explained. 

Ability and Responsibility 

In interviewing scholarship ap- 
plicants, Mr. Bissell seeks to de- 
termine the boy’s ability and re- 
sponsibility. Ability is judged 
largely on the applicant’s schol- 
astic record. Responsibility means 
the willingness to use scholastic 
ability for benefit of other people. 

“If a boy has had a newspaper 
route, the chances are that he has 
demonstrated his responsibility to 
others, including leadership qual- 
ities and ability to get along with 
other people,” said Mr. Bissell. 

At Exeter Academy, about a 
dozen boys are picked to serve 
as counsellors for new scholar- 
ship boys. Among the counsellors, 
more than half each year have 
had some connection with news- 
papers, either carrying routes be- 
fore entering the New Hampshire 
school, or handling newspaper 
agencies at school. 

Outstanding Records 


Some of Exeter’s outstanding 
graduates in recent years have 
been former newspaper carriers 
and many of the leaders in school 
today are ex-newspaperboys, Mr. 
Bissell told Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

James W. Mason, former 
Greensboro (N. C.) Record car- 
rier, entered Exeter in 1945 and 
was graduated with the highest 
honors in 1949, receiving the 
general excellence prize voted by 
the faculty. He also received the 
George Emerson Lowell classical 
scholarship at Harvard, where he 
was voted one of three outstand- 
ing members of the freshman 
class. 

James W. Branson, former 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat 
carrier, entered in 1946. He was 
captain of the academy football 
and co-captain of the track team. 
He is now at West Point Military 
Academy. In the same class was 
Nelson Hyde, Jr., former Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post carrier, who 
was on the school paper, Exonian, 
oldest prep school paper in U. S. 
He was president of the Southern 
Club, member of the Dramatic 


fe 


Association and manager of ten- 
nis. He is now at Hamilton Col- 
lege. 

Also in the same class ('49) 
was James W. Hanson, who had 
an Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
route at Auburn, Ala., prior to 
entering Exeter in 1947. He was 
on the academy football and la- 
crosse teams, and was proctor in 
his dormitory. He is now at Yale 
University. 

Demonstrate Leadership 

Herbert Cousins of Old Town, 
Me., was a former carrier for 
the Bangor (Me.) Commercial 
and Daily News. He entered in 
1946 and was a member of the 
Student Council for four years 
and president of the senior class. 
He was also president of the 
Christian Fraternity, service club 
at the academy, was a member 
of the football team and co- 
captain of the track team. 

Montgomery Knight, former 
Norfolk (Va.) Pilot carrier, en- 
tered in °47 and was proctor in 
his dormitory, a member of the 
baseball team for three years and 
co-captain of the basketball team. 
He was an honor student and is 
now at the University of Virginia. 

Gardiner Thoenen, former Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Herald & Globe car- 
rier, entered in 46. He was pres- 
ident of the Exonian and man- 
aging editor of the Review, liter- 
ary magazine. He was president 
of the Lantern Club, literary or- 
ganization, a member of the stu- 
dent council and manager of the 
lacrosse team. He is now at Yale. 

Charles Grady Green, ex- 
carrier for the Little Rock Ar- 
kansas Gazette, entered in 47 and 
was president of the senior class. 
He is an officer in Christian Fra- 
ternity and student council; man- 
ager of lacrosse team and presi- 
dent of the debating society. He 
was a high honor student and 
dormitory proctor. 

Richard Greene, former Seattle 
(Wash.) Times carrier, entered in 
*49. He is an honor student, a 
member of the academy crew, 
mountaineering and glee clubs. 

Several Run Agencies 

Dickinson Adams, of Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., formerly a carrier 
for the Greenfield (Mass.) Re- 
corder-Gazette, entered in °47. At 


Exeter, he took over the New 
York Times agency from his 
brother. He was a dormitory 


proctor, member of the wrestling 
and cross-country teams on the 
business board of the Review. 
Lennard Wharton, ex-carrier 
for the Brookline (Mass.) Citi- 
zen, entered in °47, was a high 
honor student, and member of the 





80c in Advance 

Sterling, Colo. — The Ster- 
ling Advocate, only daily in 
northeastern Colorado, is 
changing back to a monthly 
rate. In the past 10 years, this 
paper tried the weekly collec- 
tion, later the bi-weekly. Now 
the carrier will collect 80c a 
month, 

The Advocate has always 
operated with all subscriptions 
paid in advance, whether by 
mail or carrier. 





radio and chemistry groups and 
president of the scientific society. 

Karl Zener, of Durham, N. C., 
entered in 46 and was agent for 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald. He 
was a high honor student and re- 
ceived a George Emerson Lowell 
classical scholarship to Harvard. 

Charles Crawford, formerly of 
Tulsa, Okla., is now academy 
agent for the New York Herald 
Tribune and is a member of the 
track and cross-country teams, as 
well as being dormitory proctor. 


m 
8 Get Scholarships 

SAN Francisco—Eight Califor- 
nia newspaperboys hold scholar- 
ships as the result of a series of 
judging conducted under Califor- 
nia Newspaperboy Foundation 
auspices. 

Five won Atwater Kent Foun- 
dation Scholarships valued at $200 
each. They are Lawrence Wicker, 
12, Long Beach Press Telegram; 
Brice Kearsley, 15, Santa Monica 
Outlook; Robert W. Kinsella, 17, 
Los Angeles Herald & Express; 
Derek Bowen, 17, Santa Monica 
Outlook, and Tom. Briner, 14, 
Long Beach Press Telegram. 

The $200 Lenore Beaver Schol- 
arship, honoring the memory of 
Mrs. Clayton Beaver, went to 
Richard Conas, 15, former Qak- 
land Post-Enquirer carrier. 

Two $180 scholarships memo- 
rialized William Snell, former cir- 
culation director of the Prisk 
Newspapers of Long Beach and 
Pasadena and _ secretary-treasurer 
of the California Circulation Man- 
agers Association. They went to 
James Carwin, 13, San Mateo 





Aluminum 
MOTOR ROUTE 


UBES 


NBA can still give quick 
delivery on aluminum route 
tubes. Get prices; also on 
carrier bags, aprons, tags, 
collection books, display racks, 
promotion ad-mats, Circula- 
tor's Idea Service. 


N. B. A. 


Newspaper Boys of America, Inc. 
912 E. 21st St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
Largest Producer of Circulation Supplies 
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Times, and Carl Isaacs, 14, Stock. 
ton Record. 


Healy Now CM 

JERE C. HEALy, president of 
International Circulation Mana. 
gers Association, who recently re. 
signed from the Passaic (N. J) 
Herald-News to join the Newark 
(N. J.) News, is now circulation 
director of the News. He suc. 
ceeds Joseph Scarry, who has re. 
tired as circulation director after 
35 years of service with the News, 


Praise from Principals 

THE Elementary School Prin. 
cipals’ Association of Buffalo, N, 
Y., recently went on record, ap. 
proving the policy of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express supervising boys 
as newspaper carriers, according 
to word received from the school 
principals by Howard W. Bishop, 
Courier-Express circulation mana- 
ger. 


a 
Writes Food Column 
Gay STARRAK WERESCH, former 
foods editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, is writing a new weekly 
cooking column, entitled “Calling 
All Cooks.” It is offered only to 
newspapers in the Midwest. 
= 


48 Pages on Food 
Detroir —A 48 - page tabloid 

food section was published by the 

issue of 


Detroit Times in _ its 


Oct. 24. 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





Eliminating Competition 
Not Tax Deduction Item 


By Albert Woodruff Gray, 
Member of The Bar, Supreme Court of The United States 


THe SUPREME CourT of the 
United States refused recently to 
review the decision of the Federal 
Court of Appeals disallowing a de- 
duction from taxable income by 
the Toledo Blade Co. of $780,000 
paid for the discontinuance of the 
News-Bee for 10 years from Au- 
gust 2, 1938. 

The Blade that year bought the 
Bee for $100,000 with an agree- 
ment that for an additional $780,- 
000 the Toledo Newspaper Co. 
would discontinue publication of 
the News-Bee after the publication 
of its regular edition on Aug. 2, 
1938, and further, that it would 
not resume publication of any 
newspaper in the City of Toledo 
for 10 years. 

A Capital Expenditure 

This payment was made by the 
Blade in quarterly installments of 
$12,500 for five years and $26,500 
after that date on account of the 
agreement for discontinuance and 
payments of $2,500 quarterly for 
the newspaper itself. 

The following year the United 
States Tax Court held, in relation 
to these payments and the income 
of the Toledo Newspaper Co., 
that, “Toledo’s gain from the sale 
of its newspaper business coupled 
with an agreement to cease publi- 
cation and not to compete for a 
period of 10 years, will be com- 
puted by taking the total consid- 
eration received therefrom and 
subtracting the value of Toledo’s 
intangibles.” 

In 1948 this same transaction 
came again before the Tax Court 
in the consideration of the deduc- 
tion of these payments as an ex- 
pense by the Blade. Disallowing 
the deduction, the Tax Court held 
that this total of $880,000 was 
paid for the going business and in- 
tangible assets, including the good 
will and the covenant not to com- 
pete. The payments did not repre- 
sent a deductible expense but a 
capital expenditure inuring to the 
increase of the property of the 
Blade. 

“No deduction for depreciation, 
including obsolescence, is allow- 
able to a taxpayer in respect to 
good will,” added the court. 
“Likewise it has been held that a 
newspaper subscription list, be- 
cause it has no definite life, is 
not subject to depreciation or ob- 
Soiescence allowances.” 

Ruling on Subscription Cost 

As a controlling authority, the 
Tax Court adopted here a decision 
relating to expenses incurred in ef- 

for an increased circulation 
by the publishers of Better Homes 
and Gardens and the Dairy 
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Farmer in 1922 and 1923. During 
that period this company spent 
$64,789.23 in securing subscrip- 
tions for the Dairy Farmer, of 
which $5,338.77 represented ex- 
penses in securing renewals and 
$197,283.02 on behalf of Better 
Homes and Gardens, of which 
$13,972.66 represented renewal ex- 
penses. 

In general the Tax Court held 
that expenses in securing renewals 
were allowable deductions but 
those incurred for new subscrip- 
tions were not deductible as ex- 
penses. From this determination 
that publisher appealed. 


In-its affirmance of this deci- 
sion of the Tax Court, the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals 
said, “That the circulation of a 
Magazine or newspaper is an in- 
tangible asset does not admit of 
doubt and it must follow that 
money expended in building up 
this circulation structure is a capi- 
tal expenditure and not the ordi- 
nary and necessary expense in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or 
business under the provisions of 
the Revenue Act. Such expendi- 
tures to be deductible must be 
in the nature of upkeep—not of 
investment and must be both or- 
dinary and necessary in the con- 
duct of a business or trade.” 

A number of years ago in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., there were five news- 
papers. Three of this group de- 
cided to purchase the other two, 
the Dispatch and the Leader, and 
discontinue their publication. The 
two publications were purchased 
and after liquidation the three 
publications which had made these 
purchases assumed an_ indebted- 
ness of $1,315,390.48. In their tax 
returns for 1923 each of this 
group deducted as an expense 
their pro rata share of this sum. 

Holding this amount not a de- 
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ductible expense, the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals said, “The 
simple question arises whether the 
cost of eliminating competition 
can constitute a loss within the 
meaning of the Revenue Act or 
whether the value of the thing 
procured, that is, the elimination 
of competition, is a capital asset 
to be carried to capital account. 
That the cost of eliminating com- 
petition is a capital asset has 
been established by a line of de- 
cisions by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 

“In this case it appears to be 
clear that the tax payer was will- 
ing to pay the amount of its 
claimed loss for the benefits to 
be derived from the elimination 
of the two competitors. The value 
of this intangible asset, which 
must be presumed to be measured 
by its cost, should have been cred- 
ited to the capital account and 
carried as a capital asset. The fact 
that business men, perhaps of wide 
experience, were willing to pay out 
the money in return for the gain, 
clearly negatives any idea that 
they contemplated that the gain 
would be less than the expendi- 
ture.” 


a 

Student Wins Library 

DaLLas, Tex.— Winner of a 
$500 library given by the Dallas 
Times Herald in a creative writ- 
ing contest for Texas college stu- 
dents is a Southern Methodist 
student, Walter Schmucker, Jr. 


Comic Page Ads 
Reported Tops 
In Readership 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING | gets 
more readers per dollar on the 
comics page than in any other 
position in a paper, according to 
research by Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. 

The research was based on 
Continuing Studies of Newspaper 
Reading reports. So far, 138 pa- 
pers were studied. The analy- 
sis involves work with punch 
cards and IBM machines cover- 
ing, at latest count, 3,745 ads. 

An earlier BBD&O analysis of 
3,565 ads showed that the dif- 
ference in readership between ads 
on the top of left-hand pages and 
ads on top of right-hand pages 
were a negligible 4%, with 185 
readers per dollar invested on 
left-hand pages and 191 on right- 
hand pages. 

536 Readers For $1 

The latest report, covering 
3,745 ads, indicated an average 
of 536 readers per dollar on 
main comics pages; 190 on first 
page, second section; 180 on pages 
four and five; 153 on _ society 
page; 148 on food page; 145 on 
page with retail grocery ads; 230 
on page containing a humor panel; 
381 on page containing radio log, 
and 169 on the last page. 





now available 


CONSUMER MARKETS 


Based on the known needs of national 
advertisers and agencies for compre- 


hensive, reliable state, county and 


market facts, the new edition of CON- 
SUMER MARKETS provides a range 
of information you would otherwise 
have to gather from many sources. 


Its retail sales estimates project 
current 1948 Census of Business 
ures. 


(1940 vs. 1949) so that you can 


any local market’s growth at a glance. 
It reports complete statistics for all 
states, all counties, all cities of 5,000 
Special market maps cover 
all states, U. S. Possessions, and cities 


and over. 


of 250,000 and over. 


See and use the 1950-51 CONSUMER 
MARKETS to appreciate its value in 





It reports comparative figures 
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Typical agency report 


on CM: “Used by Re- 
and 


search, Account 


Media 


see 
Executives in 
analyzing old and new 
markets for clients’ 
products, primarily 
number of outlets of 


types desired and popu- 


consumer market and media research. 


Send for a copy today on 5-days 
examination. Only $5.00 if you 
cide to keep it. 


Consumer {Markets 


rae lations of cities, coun- 


de- ties and rural areas.” 





JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Classified Advertising 
In Experimental Course 


MICHIGAN State College’s jour- 
nalism department has been se- 
lected as a proving ground for 
an experimental program designed 
to train students for work in the 
classified advertising field. 

Sponsored by the Association of 

Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers, the program will fea- 
ture lectures by prominent men 
in the field, and student partici- 
pation in “internship” jobs in the 
Lansing area. 
_ “If the experiment proves sat- 
isfactory, the association will rec- 
ommend the adoption of a similar 
plan as a regular course for other 
colleges and universities through- 
out the nation,” Gilbert Gillett, 
educational director of ANCAM 
and director of the MSC project, 
said. 

Mr. Gillett, who is also classi- 
fied advertising manager of the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal, explained 
that classified advertising is a 
field full of job opportunities for 
trained personnel, and one that 
has been overlooked in the past. 

Acquainting students with these 
possibilities, as well as training 
them to write and sell classified 
ads, is one of the experiment’s 
aims, Mr. Gillett added. 


Brandt Decries Skimping 
On J-School Finances 


_ University policy which lav- 
ishes dollars on schools of medi- 
cine and law but begrudges pen- 
nies to schools of journalism is 
challenged by Joseph A. Brandt, 
. Chairman of the graduate depart- 
ment of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los An- 
geles. 

The great tragedy of higher 
education today is its continu- 
ing neglect of the minds of the 
masses,” says Dr. Brandt. Yet, he 
points out, “Universities are will- 
ing to spend thousands educating 
a few doctors who will take care 
of the ills of the body, but they 
count the pennies which they give 
toward educating men and women 
who can keep the mind of the 
mass body healthy.” 

“Regardless of the intentions or 
the leadership of the educated 
elite of the country,” he says, 
“the ultimate political destiny of 
any modern nation is going to be 
determined by the wants, the fears 
and the ultimate hysteria of the 
masses.” 

Content with Trial and Error 


Newspapers themselves, the most 
potent guardians of freedom, have 
been reluctant to admit that for- 
mal and systematic training is as 
necessary for them as ft is in en- 
gineering, medicine, or law, says 
Dr. Brandt. 
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“Until recent years they have 
been content with the trial and 
error method. They have gone on 
the comfortable assumption that 
they are a necessity to the aver- 
age American, if not for news 
or editorial leadership at least for 
the advertising pages they carry. 

“Only recently, as people have 
begun to demonstrate mass judg- 
ment independent of the newspa- 
per, and as cruel economic neces- 
sity has closed the door of one 
newspaper after another, has 
newspaper management begun to 
reassess, and that only in a cur- 
sory way, the manner in which it 
recruits the professional men who 
give the newspaper its real being.” 

Dr. Brandt declares he believes 
the two most important profes- 
sional training activities in the 
modern university are medicine 
and journalism. 

“I place journalism before the 
much older profession of law,” 
he says, “because I am _ forced 
to the regrettable conclusion that 
law training in our country is 
becoming more and more of a 
trade school and less and less of 
a professional nature. 

“Every city editor, every man- 
aging editor, was at one time a 
reporter. If he thought he was a 
good reporter only because he 
thought he could detect social 
excrement without recognizing the 
food needed to nourish the mind, 
then the newspaper on which he 
has become an executive has lost 
ground as a social force.” 


Ohio U. ‘Evaluation’ 
Clinic Is Successful 


ATHENS, O.—The Southeastern 
Ohio Newspaper Association re- 


cently had its first “Newspaper 
Show and Clinic” at Ohio Uni- 
versity. 


So successful was the show— 
21 newspapers were represented 
—that the members are already 
planning to make the affair an 
annual event, says H. W. Wether- 
holt, president of SEONA. Mr. 
Wetherholt, publisher of the Gal- 
lipolis Tribune and the Gallia 
Times, is also president of the 
Ohio Blue Pencil Club. 


No prizes or ratings were an- 
nounced. Instead, each entering 
paper was “evaluated” by staff 
members of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Ohio University. Spe- 
cially prepared “evaluation sheets” 
were handed each publisher. These 
evaluation sheets were arranged 
in five categories: “Editorials and 
Columns” judged by G. S. Lasher, 
director of the OU School of Jour- 
nalism; “News and News Treat- 
ment,” L. J. Hortin, associate pro- 
fessor and secretary of SEONA; 





“Advertising,” A. T. Turnbull, as- 
sistant professor; “Makeup and 
Typography,” R. W. McCreanor, 
instructor; “Art,” E. S. Sherow, 
instructor. General discussion was 
led by J. L. Carpenter, instructor. 

Each sheet was divided into 
two sections. On the left were 
pertinent questions prepared by 
the “judge.” On the right were 
the judge’s comments. 

So that each participant could 
have the benefit of the evalua- 
tions of all the newspapers, the 
analyses were combined in mime- 
ographed booklets for distribution 
to all the members. 


Turner Still Guides 
Valdosta Times at 87 


VaLposTa, Ga.—For 61 years 
Egbert L. Turner has guided the 
Valdosta Times, a South Georgia 
daily. 

Today, at the 
age of 87, still 
alert and active, 
he attends daily 
to a multitude of 
duties. He does 
the buying for 
the paper, carries 
on a_ constant 
stream of corres- 
pondence and 
personally super- 
vises the several 
departments of 
the organization. 

“Papa” Turner—a term of affec- 
tion the staff applies to him—is 
four years older than the Times. 
He was born in 1863. The news- 
paper was established in 1867. He 
went to work for it first in the 
job printing shop in 1889. 

Nine years later—in 1898—he 
became business manager and 
publisher. 

Like the newspapers, Mr. Tur- 
ner has modernized. At the age 
of 80 he took his first airplane 
trip. This year he had his ton- 
sils removed. He likes the movies 
and other entertainment, and 
keeps up with mechanical inno- 
vations. But he still uses his an- 
cient typewriter with its double 
set of keys—one for capitals and 
one for lower case letters when 
he writes a piece for the paper. 





Turner 
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Phila. Court 
News Bureau 
To Quit Nov. 6 


PHILADELPHIA—One of the old. 
est news services in continuous 
operation in the country —the 
Philadelphia Court News Combi. P 
nation will cease operations Nov, | 
6 because of a diminishing number | 
of clients. 

The Combination was founded 
by two Philadelphia newspapermen 
and attorneys in 1865. One of 
them was Clayton B. Fife, grand- 
father of the present owner, whose 
name is also Clayton B. Fife. Four 
generations of the Fife family have 
been connected with the service, 
which covered the courts here for 
more than 85 years. 

One member of its staff, John 
J. Ryan, has covered the federal 
courts for almost 50 years. Mr, 
Fife, the owner, has been an active 
reporter for 37 years and his son, 
Clayton H. Fife, has been a mem- 
ber of the staff 16 years. 

Other staff members are Thomas 
F. Finney, William S. Montgom- 
ery, Stephen F. Cassidy. 

The late Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore began his newspaper career 
with the Combination. 

a 


Pressmen Reaffirm 
Faith in Arbitration 

Continued adherence to the 
principle of arbitration has been 
pledged by officials of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union of North Amer- 
ica, according to a report by the 
Special Standing Committee to 
the directors of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

A statement reaffirming the 
principles enunciated in the long- 
standing relationship was issued 
jointly by George N. Dale, ANPA 
Special Standing Committee chair- 
man, and George De la Rosa, 
pressmen’s union president, after 
a three-day meeting in St. Louis 
which concluded Oct. 25. 
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They’re no longer 
too young or too old! 











Some time ago, when Grandpa passed middle 
age, he reluctantly yielded to the doctrine of the 
day that it was “‘time to start cutting down on 
meat.” 


Nowadays, Gramp’s doctor, enlightened by 
the recent findings about protein, tells him to 
get a new set of uppers so he can tie into those 
roasts and chops. 


On the other end of the age scale, very young 
babies are now being given healthy servings of 
suitably prepared meats along with their strained 
spinach and other foods. Although meat for 
babies was once unthought of, it’s the accepted 
thing today. Babies go for it, thrive on it. 








Result—millions of youngsters and millions 
of oldsters, once excluded from the market for 
meat by fallacious dietary theories, are now in 
there pitching with their table tools. 


So, when you see the statistics that show meat 
packing companies to be processing enough 
meat to allow every person several pounds more 
than they got back in the nineteen twenties and 
thirties, please remember this: There are a lot 
more people these days who are eating it in- 
stead of standing on the sidelines drooling at it. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 








BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Prize News of Soviets 
In New Stevens Book 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard, 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


THIS IS RUSSIA—UNCENSORED. By 
Edmund Stevens. New York: Didier, 
Publishers, Inc. 200 pp. $2.75. 


THE Soviet UNION is a going 
and growing concern, warns Cor- 
respondent Stevens in these Pu- 
litzer Prize dispatches in book 
form. It won’t collapse from being 
economically unworkable, he de- 
clares. Utter control by the police 
state sees to that. But a lot of 
intelligent Russians chafe under 
the tyranny. Legions in all walks 
of life have sustained deep per- 
sonal hurt. Many at the least sign 
of hope, Mr. Stevens argues, 
would gravitate toward rebellion. 

Opening months of the Nazi 
invasion disclosed how deeply dis- 
affection had eaten into the fabric 
of Soviet society. Then Hitler’s 
political blunders and cruelties re- 
pelled even those who at first 
looked upon the Kremlin as a 
greater evil than German victory. 

“It is essential,” Mr. Stevens 
believes, “that the West learn to 
distinguish between the police 
state and the Soviet people. If 
leaders of the Russian dictator- 
ship are implacable enemies, thou- 
sands upon thousands of the Rus- 
sian people, unless stupidly antag- 


onized, are potential friends and 
allies. It is they who eventually 
will decide their country’s des- 
tiny.” 
Ea bd K 
For 10 YEARS Mr. Stevens 
worked in Moscow as a corre- 


spondent. First for the Manchester 
Guardian, then for the Christian 
Science Monitor. He is now chief 
of the Monitor’s Mediterranean 
bureau. His wife is the Urals-born 
Nina Andreyevna who rose to 
head a collective farm. Mr. Stev- 
ens’ book is richly backgrounded 
and factual. It is a powerful anal- 
ysis, written with conviction. 

The Anglo-American press 
corps in Moscow, he writes, has 
dwindled to an all-time low of 
five, all Americans. Entry visas 
are extremely hard to get. Living 
and operating costs are astronom- 
ical. And correspondents are de- 
nied all access to Soviet organiza- 
tions, officials, or to any other 
news source except the Soviet 
press and Moscow radio. 

“On cable copy,” the author 
writes, “we did not even know 
what deletions had been made un- 
til after the story had been sent. 
Besides wholesale deletions, cen- 
sors often made deliberate changes 
in meaning.” 

After Gubichev—that seemed to 
be the timing in Stevens’ case— 
a spy was planted in the Stevens 
home, he and his wife were trailed 
contiguously, and his telephone 
was tapped. Even his dog, a Ger- 
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man shepherd puppy, was discrim- 
inated against as an alien. They 
couldn’t enter him in a training 
school. 

* * * 

SELDOM in history has a man 
become a legend in his own life- 
time. Yet Uncle Joe, as Ameri- 
cans call him, has become a mel- 
low, uncle-like character for the 
Russian public. He hasn’t made a 
public speech since February. 
1946. Russians think of him as a 
patient and benevolent bit of wis- 
dom who lives to accept bouquets 
from little girls in thanks for 
“their happy childhood.” 

The picture bears little resem- 
blance, Mr. Stevens recalls, to the 
sharp, ruthless politician who 
wrested party control from Lenin’s 
faltering hand and purged his 
former chief’s associates in the 
“30s. 

The hurly-burly of running the 
state gravitates increasingly to 
lieutenants and the struggle for 
power among them is unceasing. 
One can tell how wind blows at 
the foot of the throne, the au- 
thor writes, by noting how close 
shifting portraits hang to Stalin’s. 
Sometimes the arrangement 
changes more than once in a day. 

Georgi M. Malenkov is at the 








moment top aspirant to Stalin’s 
mantle and likely now to re- 
main so — Mr. Stevens declares. 


His rivalry with Andrei Zhdanov 
was long an open secret. Cautious 
and wire-pulling, Malenkov occu- 
pies much the same strategic post 
that Stalin held when Lenin was 
failing. He has the same talent for 
party manipulation. 

His emergence marks a mile- 
stone, the author points out. “The 
party helm is passing into hands 
of party members who have no 
clear personal recollection of the 
old order and who did not them- 
selves take part in the Revolution. 
Malenkov and his contemporaries 
have spent their entire active lives 
under the Soviet system. They are 
its products.” 

Nikolai Shvernik as Chairman 
of the Praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet is the titular chief of state. 
But his chief duties are passing 
out government declarations and 
receiving heads of foreign mis- 
sions. A third figure is Georgi 
Popov, present head of the Mos- 
cow party organization. Popov, 
the author reports, is a strong 
Malenkov man, destined to go 
places with his patron. 

* * * 


AND WHAT do Soviet leaders 
think about war with the West? 
The long-term answer, Mr. Stev- 
ens declares, is yes: “Communists 


believe that time is on their side 
—that with every passing day 
world power shifts in Russian 
favor, and that an eventual clash 
between antagonistic world sys- 
tems is inevitable. And they be- 
lieve it will result in the triumph 
of Communism.” 

Russia therefore tries to avoid 
an immediate joining of battle 
with her own forces, but gives 
top priority to military prepared- 
ness, the author warns. “Russia— 
Uncensored” is not extreme. Nev- 
er bitter, always factual and rea- 
soned, it is both disturbing and 
hopeful. 


The West can keep strong 
enough — and better had — to 
bat down satellite lunges, Mr. 
Stevens would have us hope, 


until enough Russians take cour- 
age, and learn more of the truth 
of America. 


Libel Handbook 


While “any paper worth its salt 
must publish from time to time 
matters of public moment and 
concern which will displease some 
individual in the community,” in- 
defensible libel can, and should 
be, a rare occurrence, declares 
the foreword of “Libel Hand- 
book” just published by the Mass- 
achusetts Newspaper Information 
Committee. 

The 13-page text, written by 
Bailey Aldrich, Boston attorney 
is offered to “laymen” as a guide 
to indicate the news that a paper 
may publish as “legally proper 
and desirable.” 

“It is a poor newspaper indeed 
whose only concern is never to 
publish anything of a conceivably 
objectionable character” says the 
author. 

John R. Herbert, managing edi- 
tor of the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot 
Ledger, is MNIC chairman, and 
Gardner Campbell, managing ed- 
itor, Wakefield Daily Item, the 
secretary.—R. C. 


A Lock into the Past 
JOURNALS AND JOURNEYMEN by 

Clarence S. righam. Philadelphia, 

University of Pennsylvania Press. 

114 pp. $2.50. 

Clarence S. Brigham, librarian 
and director of the American 
Antiquarian Society since 1908, 
began nearly 38 years ago to col- 
lect copies of the earliest Ameri- 
can papers. Today the society’s 
crowded museum in Worcester, 
Mass., has copies of files of 1,496 
papers published prior to 1820. 
The Library of Congress trails 
with 936 titles for the same per- 
iod. 

Mr. Brigham tells about the 
problems, handicaps and scurrility 
of the early American press in 
his book, “Journals and Journey- 
men.” This is an outgrowth of 
his lectures as an A. S. W. Rosen- 


bach Fellow in bibliography. It is 
sort Yef Ya )sequel to his “A His- 


tory an ibliography of Ameri- 
can Newspapers,” published in 
1947 by the Harvard University 
Press. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for November 4, 199 


* BS a 

AN EXAMPLE of the phenom 
nal strides made by the America 
press in the past 174 years jg 
the study of how the signing g 
the Declaration of Independeng 
was reported. Mr. Brigham |i, 
“for the first time” the public, 
tion dates of the 29 papers whig 
carried one of the biggest storia 
in American history. i 

The Pennsylvania Evening Pog) 
of Philadelphia carried the ston} 
July 6, 1776. Three days late) 
it was in the Maryland Journg 
and the New York Constitution, 
By July 22, the Boston Gazety 
and the Williamsburg  Virginiy 
Gazette ran the story. A fey 
papers published “extraordinary 
issues. It wasn’t until five week 
later (Aug. 13) that the Londo} 
Chronicle first mentioned th 
document in a brief item. 

The early American publisher; 
chief worries was “to collect his 
subscriptions.” John Peter Zenger 
wrote in his New-York Weekh 
Journal Feb. 25, 1751: “My coun. 
try subscribers are earnestly de. 
sired to pay their arrearages fo 
this Journal which, if they don’ 
speedily, I shall leave off sending 
and seek my money another way 
Some of these kind customers ar 
in the arrears upwards to seven 
years.” 

Mr. Brigham credits Benjamin 






Franklin for giving a “mor 
modern touch” to Pennsylvania 
Gazette advertisements in 17% 


when he _ introduced headlines, 
and better typography. 

Perhaps the most informative of 
the 15 short chapters is the one 
pertaining to the wood cuts used 
for mastheads. “The most notable 
newspaper illustration of the per- 
iod (pre-Revolution) was the cut 
of four coffins drawn by Paul 
Revere for the Boston Gazette 
of March 12, 1770, to commen- 
orate the victims of the Boston 
Massacre,” writes Mr. Brigham, 
who also reports: 

“It was a newspaper paragrap) 
that caused the challenge by 
Aaron Burr to Alexander Hamil 
ton in 1804, ending in Hamilton’ 
death.”—Reviewed by Sando Bo- 
logna. 
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Politicos Battle It Out 


On N. Y. News Page 


By Ray Erwin 


ONE Day early in the spirited 
political campaign of 1936, the 
late Capt. J. M. Patterson, found- 
er-publisher of the New York 
Daily News, called in some edi- 
torial associates and suggested a 
“Battle Page.” 

It was the Patterson mandate 
that each party was to have half 
the page to expound and expostu- 
late, to view with alarm the in- 
iquities of the opposition and to 
point with pride to its own match- 
less virtues. 

Thus was born a political cam- 
paign feature that has become a 
tradition of the tabloid and was 
pioneered a plan copied on occa- 
sion by other newspapers. 

In keeping with its 14-year-old 
tradition, the News has been run- 
ning its popular page opposite its 
editorial page in the current cam- 
paign. 

Limits of Libel 

Announcing resumption of the 
page, the News asserted Oct. 27: 
“It is the famous political Battle 
Page, where—within the limits of 
the libel laws—no holds are 
barred, rival candidates can go 
at each other in type and pictures, 
and the News has nothing to do 
with preparing the copy for pub- 
lication. Nor is any charge made 
for the space. The News, as usual, 
will express its own political opin- 
ion in this column. Opposite 
here, the slugging is now official- 
ly on.’ 

It was explained that four Bat- 
tle Pages were to be devoted to 
the mayoralty election, two to 
the contest for Governor and 
two to the Senatorial fight. 

“The News will not edit the 
candidates’ copy or otherwise in- 
terfere with what they wish to 
say,” the newspaper stated at the 
head of the Battle Page. “The 
committees, for their part, accept 
sole responsibility for the presen- 
tation of their views.” 

*Arf and ’Arf 

The page’s space is divided in 
half between two candidates each 
day. 

“The editorial department does 
not see the copy until I get a 
proof of the page at night and 
read it to see what’s going in the 
next morning’s paper,” Robert G. 
Shand, managing editor, told E&P. 
“The political leaders bring in 
the copy a day ahead. They re- 
ceive typographical advice from 
the composing room. We cooper- 
ate by furnishing pictures from 
vur files. The editorial staff does 
not see the copy and my only in- 
terest in reading the proof is to 
call attention to the authors of 
anything that obviously is libel- 
ous.” 

Mr. Shand was reminded that 
some of the columns are printed 


in a form suggesting posters or 
advertisements rather than an edi- 
torial column. 

Posters Disliked 

“We do not like the poster- 
type presentation,” he explained. 
“We want discussion of the issues. 
But it’s just one of those things, 
if they want to use their space that 
way. Each of the candidates gets 
two cracks at the space and they 
can use it as they see fit. Their 
representatives tossed for posi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Shand was asked about fan 
mail resulting from the free polit- 
ical propaganda. 

“We get quite a lot of mail,” 
he replied. “The page is provoca- 


tive—particularly in a hot cam- 
paign. 
“Let me emphasize,” Mr. 


Shand added, “that the boys have 
a free rein. If the presentations 
are not particularly good, it’s their 
tough luck.” 

None Decline 

In the 14 years these political 
battles have raged, not a single 
party or candidate has failed to 
seize the opportunity to jump on 
the bandwagon for a free ride 
into two million plus homes of 
News readers. (The page does 
not appear on Sundays). 

Several times protests have 
come in from minor party can- 
didates who could not be included 
because of space and time limita- 
tions. 

The News has felt no effect in 
its political advertising revenue 
since it originated the idea. Occa- 
sionally, in an unusually hard- 
fought campaign, other newspa- 
pers have obtained permission to 
reprint material that appeared on 
the Battle Page, which offers in- 
cisive debates in its opposing col- 
umns. 

Copy usually is prepared by the 
publicity manager of the candi- 
date, in most cases a former news- 
paperman who understands news 
and advertising techniques, both 
of which are employed in the bat- 
tle for men’s minds—and votes. 

2 


Price Is Raised 

GUELPH, Ont.— Guelph Mer- 
cury has increased its price for 
daily delivery from 25 cents to 
30 cents a week, owing to in- 
creased cost of newsprint 





still be five cents. 


Mrs. P. L. Jackson 


PORTLAND, Ore. — Mrs. 


appearing in an opera there. 
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and 
other expenses. Single copies will 


P. iy 
Jackson, wife of the editor and 
publisher of the Portland Oregon 
Journal, died suddenly Oct. 21, 
in San Francisco where she was 
Visiting with Lily Pons who was 
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Let ’em fight! 


Prime Minister Lauds 


Journalism Training 

BELLEVILLE, Ont.—Prime Min- 
ister Louis St. Laurent of Canada 
praised the training given in news- 
paper work while unveiling a 
monument to Sir Mackenzie Bow- 
ell, prime minister from 1894 to 
1896. 

Sir Mackenzie Bowell, he said, 
became a pprinter’s apprentice 
when 11 years old in the office of 
the Belleville Intelligencer, and 
later became editor and propri- 
etor. 

“Journalism is a fine profession 
and a good training for men of 
public affairs,” said Mr. St. Lau- 
rent. “It develops a sense of in- 
quisitiveness and, for most jour- 
nalists, of truth, which are quali- 
ties of great value for a member 
of a government.” 

a 


Weekly Loses Suit 


BoyYDTON, Va.—A jury awarded 
W. B. Clark, owner-operator of a 
swimming pool, $1,500 damages 
in his $10,000 libel suit against 
James S. Bannister, editor of the 
weekly Clarksville Times. 

The verdict was given 55 min- 
utes after the jury took the case. 
The suit was the outgrowth of an 
editorial on the death of Loren 
Bowles, High School coach, at the 
swimming pool last June. 






















Everything in 
Baltimore 
“revolves 


Cameramen Cussed 
At Official Hearing 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Raleigh Times 
photographers on a routine assign- 
ment drew an outburst of profan- 
ity from a State Utilities Com- 
missioner enraged because they 
took pictures of an official rate 
hearing. 

The commissioner, Edward Mc- 
Mahan, cussed the photographers 
after the picture was taken over 
his objection and Photographers 
Bill Maultsby and Burnie Batche- 
lor evaded his efforts to snatch 
their cameras. 

Photographers seeking pictures 
during utilities rate hearings have 
not previously met with objec- 
tions from the commissioners. 
When Batchelor requested permis- 
sion this time, Commissioner Mc- 
Mahan refused, saying, “No pic- 
ture-taking in here—we’re not go- 
ing to make a publicity stunt out 
of this thing.” 

When the cameramen returned 
to the Times without taking a 
picture, Managing Editor Ben 
Park instructed them to return 
and get a news shot of the hear- 
ing. The newsmen returned to 
the hearing room and snapped a 
picture through the door. When 
the flash bulb went off, Mr. Mc- 
Mahan left the bench and dashed 
into the hall. While he tried to 
take the camera from Mr. Maults- 
by, Mr. Batchelor took another 


picture. 


AP Telemats 


The Associated Press 
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PROMOTION 





PR During Shutdown 
Tests Your Ingenuity 


By T. S. Irvin 


So WuHaT does a promotion de- 
partment do when it is charged 
with maintaining a newspaper’s 
public relations and the paper 
isn’t being published because of 
some unpleasantness like a strike? 

That’s the $63.99 question these 
days in Pittsburgh. Bob Lampee 
faced it squarely on the Post- 
Gazette when he came up to Na- 
tional Newspaper Week in the 
calendar, and National Newspa- 
per Boy Day. He had planned a 
big Carrier Jamboree for the day, 
to be held at one of the big 
downtown theatres. What to do? 

Holding Organization Intact 

Well, Bob and his management 
came to what we think is the 
right decision. They went through 
with the celebration for the car- 
iers despite the fact that the car- 
riers right now have nothing to 
carry. And the jamboree was a 
terrific success. 

“We are greatly concerned,” 
Bob writes, “about holding our 
carrier organization together dur- 
ing the strike, so we were pleased 
to be able to go ahead with our 
show in spite of the shutdown.” 

To mark the celebration, Bob 
has just put out a broadside tell- 
ing about it, with pictures of the 
crowd of carriers stampeding the 
theatre, and pictures of the lads 
having fun at the jamboree. A 
copy of this was mailed to every 
carrier at his home. It is a fine 
tribute to the boys, and some- 
thing they will surely treasure as 
a souvenir of a job well done, 
albeit it was given them at a 
time when they had no job to do 
but wait. 

New York Experience 

Now this brings us right back 
to the question we started this 
hassle with. Unfortunately, things 
being what they are, promotion 
departments are faced, from time 
to time, with the problem of 
maintaining public relations dur- 
ing a publishing shutdown. And 
the sad fact is that there is no 
guide for such departments except 
their own wisdom and ingenuity, 
and the meager experience of col- 
leagues who have lived through 
similar days. 

It might be a smart idea for 
the National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Association to get up a mem- 
orandum for its members that 
collects the experiences of promo- 
tion departments that have lived 
through strikes or other shut- 
downs. In New York, for instance, 
the World-Telegram & Sun did 
an excellent maintenance job in 
which two items stand out. 

First, the Telly is famous, lo- 
cally, for an annual campaign of 


SO 


many years standing to clean up 
the pollution of the public bath- 
ing beaches surrounding New 
York. Despite the fact that it was 
not publishing, the Telly went 
right ahead gathering the data in 
this campaign and, when it 
couldn’t tell it in its own columns, 
bought advertising space in the 
other newspapers to tell it. This 
was a fine example of newspaper 
public service. 
‘Worth Waiting For 

Second, the Telly decided it 
could not let its readers or any 
other New Yorkers forget it for 
a moment during the days it did 
not publish. So it went heavily 
into radio promotion with an ex- 
cellent and memorable catchline, 
“the newspaper worth waiting 
for.” 

Our humble opinion is that this 
promotion, carried on during the 
strike, helped the Telly climb 
swiftly back to the circulation 
high it enjoyed before the strike. 

And smart strike period activ- 
ity of this kind should help the 
Post-Gazette come back into its 
own fast whenever the Pittsburgh 
strike situation resolves itself. 


Everybody's Business 

IF THE business of plumping 
for a free press takes on a tinge 
of the trite and the hackneyed 
now and again, it’s a good idea 
to take a look at what the Sioux 
City (lIa.) Journal-Tribune did 
about it this year. 

In Celebration of National 
Newspaper Week, the Journal- 
Tribune, instead of bragging about 
its accomplishments, asked vari- 
ous leaders in its community “to 
discuss frankly and freely their 
ideas of the function of the daily 
newspaper.” 

The result was an unusual series 
of advertisements, which the Jour- 
nal-Tribune ran during the week 
in its own columns, and which 
it has now gathered together into 
a simple scrapbook. There may be 
copies available if you care to 
write for one. 

The statements are all under 
the heading, “A Free Press and 
Your Community.” They are 
contributed by a Congressman, 
a rabbi, a minister, a _ college 
president, a school superintendent, 
a welfare worker, a clubwoman, 
and a parochial high school prin- 
cipal. 

The Journal-Tribune’s conclu- 
sion is worth reading: “If the 
press of America is to be free 
and if it is to serve well on the 
local level, it is because Ameri- 
can citizens want it that way. 
For freedom of the press is not 


the exclusive prerogative of news- 
papers. It is everyone’s busi- 
ness.” 

But it is the newspaper’s pecu- 
liar business to keep fighting for 
it—and it is a fight in which 
there is never any peace nor even 
an armistice. 


Fighting Gambling 

AN EXAMPLE of how a pro- 
motion department can pitch in 
and help its newspaper wage an 
editorial crusade is being demon- 
strated right now in Phoenix, 
Ariz. on the Arizona Republic. 

The Republic is leading a fight 
against legalized gambling in the 
state, a proposition which will 
be voted on next week. To get 
material for this crusade, Report- 
er Morgan Monroe went to Las 
Vegas, Nev., regarded as “the 
gambling capital of the world,” 
and produced a series of five 
stories, illustrated with some 40 
photos which he took himself. 

The series, as you can imagine, 
is a hot one. Monroe wanted 
to know what happens to people 
who live and work in a commu- 
nity that has legal gambling. His 
report is not a very pleasant one 
to contemplate. 

To help the crusade gather mo- 
mentum, the Republic’s promo- 
tion department produced a full- 
page-size broadside reprinting ex- 
cerpts from the series and some 
of the pictures. This is suitable 
for posting on bulletin boards and 
other public display places. It 
makes an arresting poster. Dis- 
tribution was made strategically 


around the state to help the 
crusade. 
Next Tuesday we'll know 


whether it has worked or not. But 
whether or no, this makes an ex- 
cellent promotion for the Repub- 
lic. 


In the Bag 


THERE’s a drool and a lure 
to the wolf in a little folder 
the Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer has 
put out titled ‘Women hard to 
get?” The pitch, as you might 
guess, is for the Help Wanted 
columns. 

Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 
is running a series of 14 recogni- 
tion dinners all over Nebraska 
and Western Iowa at which Farm 
Editor Max Coffey will present 
awards in the paper’s annual Soil 
Conservation Program. Promo- 
tion Manager Ed McClanahan 
adds up that since the program 
has been in effect, since 1945, 
annual awards totaling $30,000 
have been made. Program is 
one of the paper’s major promo- 
tions, and a fine service to the 
State. 

“Sure, the eagles fly high in 
Mobile” is the catchy title the 
Mobile (Ala.) Press-Register puts 
on a lively market data folder 
which shows Mobile to be “one 
of America’s fastest-growing mar- 
kets.” 

“Quad Cities” is what the Rock 
Island Argus and the Moline Dis- 


patch call their section of the 
Illinois market—you add Eag 
Moline and Davenport, Iowa, ty 
make up the quad. And they 
have put out an excellent mar. 
ket data broadside on their mar. 
ket that is complete and _ inter. 
esting. 

Another good market data fold. 
er comes from the Royal Qak 
(Mich.) Daily Tribune, which 
proves that even a small (25,00 
circulation) newspaper can do 
a bang-up professional job, and 
even with only a one-man depart- 
ment. 


Bright Icon 


Church Series 

FuLL-PAGE weekly stories on 
the churches of the city have 
brought the Miami (Fla.) Daily 
News more enthusiastic readers’ 
letters than any other Sunday fea- 
ture, editors of the newspaper re- 
ported. Begun a year ago and 
planned to run for at least four 
years more, the “Rocks of God” 
series is designed to present in 
1,200 words, illustrated with pho- 
tographs, the history and activities 
of 275 churches and synagogues 
throughout the entire Greater 
Miami area. 








Football Scores 

A FOOTBALL SCORE guessing 
contest which provides 10 full 
pages of advertising each week is 
in its third year at the Turlock 
(Caiif.) Journal. Each page car- 
ries 10 advertisements placed by 
a different type of business. Each 
advertiser includes in his copy 
his prediction of the scores of 
six games of top interest. 


Auto License Pics 

Tue San Diego (Calif.) Trib- 
une ran a feature story in which 
seven tourists were interviewed. 
Below the photograph of each 
tourist was an illustration of his 
or her home sstate’s automobile 
license plate. 


Football Clinic 

More than 30,000 football fans 
turned out to learn what football 
is all about at a Footboll Clinic 
staged by the Miami (Fla.) Her- 
ald at the Orange Bowl Stadium. 
Rules of the game, strategy and 
complex plays in slow motion 
were staged on the field for the 
fans. 


Vacation Photos 

THE Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily 
News received 42,000 entries in 
a seven-week vacation photo con- 
test. Grand prize was a $5 
bond, second prize, a television 
set, and third, $100 bond. There 
were also weekly prizes consist- 
ing of a $50 bond for the best 
picture, $25 for the second, five 
$10 prizes and twenty-five $1 
prizes. The News published seven 
vacation photos a week. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
Va.—Playing host to the publish- 
ers of the South gathered for the 
annual meeting of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the West Virginia Publishers As- 
sociation also had a two-day pro- 
gram Oct. 25 and 26. 

The speakers were: Charles E. 
Kennedy, Director of Publishing 
and Printing at the West Virginia 
Institute of Technology; Edmond 
§. Fish, of Pittsburgh, district pub- 
lic relations counsel for the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co.; State 
Adjutant General Charles R. Fox, 
director of West Virginia Selective 
Service; Cranston Williams, Gen- 
eral Manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; 
and Robert U. Brown, editor of 
Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Officers Named 

Col. J. H. Long, 87-year-old 
board chairman of the Hunting- 
ton Publishing Co. was elected 
president of the association. He 
was reelected treasurer as well. 
He has held the latter post for 
30 years. As president, Colonel 
Long succeeds Herman P. Dean, 
weekly newspaper publisher of 
Wayne and Huntington. 

Other officers are: Charles Ho- 
del, president of the Beckley 
Newspapers Corp., vicepresident 
for dailies; Aubrey Ferguson, 
Harrisville Gazette, vicepresident 
for weeklies; James W. Weir, 
Elkins, reelected secretary. 

Mrs. Frances Ogden Stubble- 
field, of Charleston, was reelected 
as a member of the board of di- 
recors for dailies, and H. I. 
Shott, Jr. of the Daily Telegraph 
Co. at Bluefield, together with W. 
E. Chilton, III, of the Charleston 
Gazette, were chosen as members 
of the board, representing the 
daily papers. Kyle McCormick 
of the Princeton Observer, Henry 
Woodyard, of Woodyard, Inc., 
and Herman P. Dean, the retiring 
president, were elected to the 
board as directors for weeklies. 

Printing Schools Urged 

Mr. Kennedy expressed belief 
that “the time is fast approach- 
ing when there should be big 
name printing schools in the coun- 
try, being on the collegiate level. 
He advocated groups of such 
schools, with six states to a group, 
to be state-supported. 

Mr. Fish said the statements 
and advertising of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. were not 
started before the Government 
hed given out its statement at the 
time the anti-trust suit was in- 
stituted. 

Adjutant General Fox explained 
the national manpower need. 

Mr. Williams told the publish- 
ers the newsprint supply situation 
8 serious and it probably will 
Prompt a congressional investiga- 
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W. Virginia Publishers 
Elect Colonel Long 


tion of price increases, but added: 

“Don’t delude yourselves into 
thinking the Government can do 
anything about it.” He suggested 
publishers gear their operations 
for possible federal control in the 
field of newsprint. 

Mr. Brown called one of the 


stages of the disease which he 


said is afflicting the country 

“Don’t-give-a-damn-ism” and the 

other “When-do-I-get-mine-ism.” 
Job for Newspapers 

“The people of this country,” 
Mr. Brown said, “have forgotten 
their heritage. They believe that 
our great democratic processes, 
our individual freedoms and privi- 
leges just happened to be or were 
bestowed by some divine action. 
We have forgotten that our fore- 
fathers fought one of the longest 
revolutions in history to gain for 
us our freedom.” 

As to the second stage of the 
disease, Mr. Brown said: “At 
least one newspaper already has 
done something along the lines 
I have in mind by printing the 
Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence and other great 
documents—the foundation stones 
of our democracy. 

“Our people must be taught 
that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive and that this na- 
tion cannot exist as a nation of 
individuals who sit back and ex- 
pect everything to be provided 
for them while they contribute 
nothing. 

“I think the newspapers can 
do that job. I don’t think it can 
be done with a single editorial 
or a single news story. I think it 
must be dramatized and repeated 
over and over again.” 

AP Editors Elect 

A. S. Barksdale, Jr., editor of 
the Bluefield Sunset News, was 
elected chairman of the West 
Virginia Association of the Asso- 
ciated Press. He succeeds Frank 
E. Carpenter, editor of the 


Clarksburg Telegram. 

Frank A. Knight, managing 
editor of the Charleston Gazette, 
was elected vice-chairman and 
Harry W. Ball, Charleston cor- 
respondent of the AP, secretary. 


Mrs. Marion Wall, of the Blue- 
fleld Sunset News, shared first 
place in the first annual news- 
writing contest with Charles R. 
Armentrout, of the Charleston 
Gazette. Mrs. Wall was awarded 
a portable typewriter as the win- 
ner of the feature division for a 
story on a dog catcher’s experience. 


76 Financial Report 
Ads in Times Booklet 


“There’s no business like your 
business” is the theme of a 36- 
page booklet on annual report ad- 
vertising published by the New 
York Times. 

Reproduced are 76 annual re- 
ports of American and foreign 
firms which were published in the 


Times from January, 1949, to 
September, 1950. During this 
period the Times published a 


total of 122 reports. 





Left to right: James W. Weir of Elkins, Col. J. H. Long of Hunting- 

ton, president and treasurer of West Virginia Publishers Association; 

Gov. O. L. Patteson, Cranston Williams of ANPA, and Herman P. 
Dean of Huntington, retiring president of the association. 





Wins Loomis Trophy 


Cuicaco — William Williams, 
publisher of the Chicago Heights 
was awarded the Will 
the Illinois 
annual 
meeting. The trophy, named in 
honor of the late publisher of the 
LaGrange Citizen, is given by the 
Cook County Suburban Newspa- 


Star, 
Loomis Trophy by 


Press Association at its 


pers Association. 


N. Y. Times 25c 


The price of the Sunday edition 
of the New York Times goes to 
25 cents a copy Nov. 5 in the 
area beyond a 50-mile radius of 
The metropoli- 
tan area price stays at 15 cents. 


New York City. 


Borger News-Herald 
Runs 112-Pg. Souvenir 


BorGcer, Tex.—In connection 
with a week-long “Know Your 
Own Strength” celebration, spon- 
sored each year in a different city 
by Pathfinder magazine, the Bor- 
ger News-Herald published the 
largest edition in its history on 
Sunday, Oct. 15. 

It was a 112-page souvenir edi- 
tion planned by Editor J. C. Phil- 
lips and City Editor Herb Kin- 
kead. 

The paper sold at newsstands 
for 25 cents a copy, but was 
delivered to subscribers at no extra 
cost. 





| 
| WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
| to the 


Newspaper Industry 


the formation of 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


| EFFICIENCY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
| 


To Promote the Efficent and Economical Operation 
of Newspaper Mechanical Departments 


| MAIN OFFICE: 
P. O. Box 1502 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


P. O. Box 6261 
Dallas, Tex. 











Kynett Heads ABC 


continued from page 5 





very often. They take it for 
granted. Too many agency men 
are like that about the ABC. 
They believe in it but are woe- 
fully short of knowledge of what 
the ABC does for them.” 


Fundamental in Media Work 

To “Doc” Kynett the Audit Bu- 
reau is the fundament.1 of that 
all-important function of the 
agency - media _ selection, which, 
he finds, is one of the less glam- 
Orous phases of agency work. 
Yet media. selection, he insists, 
is the key determinant of efficient 
and economic advertising expen- 
diture. 

“For 35 years,” he reminded, 
“the ABC has given the agency 
media man audited, verified facts 
upon which to base his judgments 
and to begin his qualitative ap- 
praisal of those facts. For all 
of the publications he has to ana- 
lyze, he has the same standards.” 

And “Doc” Kynett believes the 
Bureau never should become com- 
placent. Rather, he feels, it should 
face new problems all the time 
and meet challenge after chal- 
lenge as the art of advertising 
moves forward. 

“The foundation of the Bureau 
in 1914,” he once told a publisher 
group, “really marks the advent 
of modern advertising. It was the 
first and it has been the most suc- 
cessful cooperative effort on the 
part of the buyer and seller to 
put things together so that all 
would be able to profit in a 
righteous way. 

A Matter of Ignorance 

“Some people are not quite 
sure of what the objective of the 
ABC has been. Quite recently, a 
business paper publisher made the 
statement publicly that the ABC 
was established for the purpose 
of supplying information to ad- 


vertisers and agencies’ but that 
most of the rules ‘have been 
$2 
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Directors and officers of Audit Bureau of Circulations attending 36th 
annual convention in Chicago last week. Seated, left to right: William 
F. Lucey, Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle-Tribune; E. R. Hatton, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press, 2nd vicechairman; H. H. Kynett, Aitkin-Kynett 
Co., ABC president and chairman; William A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., first vicechairman; John H. Platt, Kraft Foods Co., 
secretary; E. Ross Gamble, Leo Burnett Co., treasurer; and W. H. 
Eaton, American Home magazine. Standing, 1. to r.: Lisle Baker, Jr., 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times; Howard M. Chapin, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; Leslie A. Watt, Poultry Tribune; Stanley R. Clague, 


Modern Hospital Pub. Co.; Verne E. Joy, Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel; . 


Charles E. Sweet, Capper Publications; Harlan G. Palmer, Holly- 
wood (Calif.) Citizen-News; H. H. Rimmer, Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co.; W. J. J. Butler, Toronto (Ont.) Globe and Mail; W. S. Mc- 
Lean, Fisher Body Div., General Motors Corp.; James N. Shryock, 
ABC executive vicepresident and managing director; and Russell Z. 
Eller, California Fruit Growers Exchange. 

Not present when picture was taken were Robert M. Gray, third 
vicechairman; Benjamin Allen, Vernon D. Beatty, J. E. Blackburn, Jr., 
Bernard C. Duffy, Carleton Healy, Lawrence B. Sizer, and two newly- 

elected directors, Lowry Crites and Allan Brown. 





written by publishers for the pur- 
pose of putting their competitors 
out of business.’ 

“The last part of this quotation 
is, of course, a libel upon the 
Bureau and, were it true, it would 
be a horrible reflection on the 
integrity and intelligence of the 
advertisers and advertising agents 
who form the controlling ma- 
jority of the ABC Board of Di- 
rectors. The speaker obviously 
was speaking from ignorance and 
I suspect had an axe of his own 
to grind which did not conform 


with standards as presently ac- 
cepted. 
“But when he said that the 


ABC was formed for the purpose 
of presenting information to ad- 
vertisers and agents he was telling 
only part of the truth. I am in- 
clined to be charitable. I think 
he told all the truth he knew... . 
Standards Developed 

“The fundamental principle 
which enabled the ABC to func- 
tion successfully and thereby to 
form the basis for the enormous 
expansion of the advertising busi- 
ness was the fact that it de- 


veloped standards by which cir- 
culation could be compared. Be- 
cause its primary purpose was to 





measure paid circulation, it was 
enabled to develop audited rec- 
ords and consequently the circula- 
tion data published by the ABC 
has become the standard for se- 
lection by virtually all advertisers 
and agents. 

“The publisher who does not 
make use of membership in the 
ABC for his publication not only 
severely handicaps himself in at- 
tempting to sell advertising space, 
but he fails in his responsibility 
toward his industry in that he 
does not contribute to the mainte- 
nance and further development of 
the standards as time goes along. 

“Such publishers, as far as 
magazines, business papers with 
paid circulation, farm publications 
and daily newspapers are con- 
cerned, are in the small minority 
in their respective fields. Only 
a few remain without the foJd 
and the longer they stay outside, 
the more suspect their reasons for 
failing to join become.” 

Year-round Ad Man 

Mr. Kynett is the kind of adver- 
tising man who makes advertising 
his “life work” the year around. 
When he is not busy creating ad 
campaigns, he finds time to lec- 
ture on marketing and advertis- 


ing subjects at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Aijtkin - Kynett agency 
handles accounts for Atlas Pow- 
der Co., Esterbrook Pen Co, 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., G. H. P. Cigar Co., Inc, 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., Carbu- 
retor Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
and Detroit Aluminum and Brass 
Corp. 

In addition to his activities with 
ABC, Mr. Kynett is equally active 
in the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. He is chair- 
man of the Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading, conducted by 
the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, and he is also chairman 
of the AAAA Newspaper Com- 
mittee. 


Hart Ist Vicechairman 

William A. Hart, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., was chosen 
first vicechairman of the ABC 
board; E. R. Hatton, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press, second vice- 
chairman; and Robert M. Gray, 
Esso Standard Oil Co., third vice- 
chairman. The last two were for- 
merly second and third vicepresi- 
dents respectively. Under the new 
bylaws, limiting the term of pres- 
ident to two terms, James N. Shy- 
rock, ABC managing director, be- 
comes executive vicepresident and 
managing director. 

John H. Platt, Kraft Foods Co. 
and E. Ross Gamble, Leo Burnett 
Co., Inc., were reelected secretary 
and treasurer respectively of the 
ABC board. 

Resolutions of appreciation 
were adopted by the membership 
in behalf of Mr. Thomson, retir- 
ing president, and D. D. Richards, 
formerly with Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., who is retiring from the ABC 
board after 15 years of service. 

Three newspaper directors were 
reelected to the board. They were 
Lisle Baker, Jr., Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Times (Cen- 
tral Time Zone}; William F. Lu- 
cey, Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle and 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Knight Calls 
For Fearless 
Press Policy 


Cuicaco—John S. Knight. pres- 
ident of Knight Newspapers, de- 
clared that “these are times when 
a mewspaper, a magazine or any 
other publication which jis not 
afraid of its own shadow, must 


speak out boldly on the questions | 


of the day.” 

He voiced his challenge for 
fearless journalism in his conclud- 
ing remarks at the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations’ annual 
here last week. Speaking on 
world problems, Mr. Knight said 
in closing: 

Sees Socialism Trend 

“I happen to agree with Lord 
Beaverbrook that despite our 
superficial appearance of prosper- 
ity, the United States is well along 
the road to Socialism. 

“While some may prefer the 
corroding, non-incentive British 
system, the imposition of a gov- 
ermment-managed economy upon 
the United States would eventual- 
ly drag us down to the British 
level. 

“Recently, a group of editors 
from various parts of the world 
were our guests in Chicago. We 
asked them to be free in their 
criticisms of American newspa- 
pers and they responded with 
alacrity and evident enthusiasm. 

“One complaint was that our 
newspapers and magazines are ‘too 
large.’ Conceding for the sake of 
argument that there may be some 
merit in this criticism, the objec- 
tion did not take into account that 
in a mass producing, mass dis- 
tributing and mass selling eco- 
nomy, the reason for mass adver- 
tising impact is clearly apparent. 
_“For instance, the Admiral Ra- 
dio Corp. could never have at- 
tained near top-rank in the radio 
and television industry had _ its 
promotion copy been restricted to 
a two-by-four British-style adver- 
tisement reading: ‘Admiral Radio 
—Excellent Quality... When Mr. 
Siragusa wants to sell television 
sets, he uses full page copy show- 
ing the actual size of the screen 
which you can have in your 
home. 

Ads Move Goods 

_- American-style impact adver- 
using not only moves goods but 
builds factories, employs people, 
pays high wages and produces the 
taxes which enable Uncle Sam to 
help our friends overseas, includ- 
ing the many who deplore the 
capitalistic system but are not 
above accepting its fruits. 

“The fight against Socialism in 
tLe United States is not a partisan 
crusade. There are ‘flirting’ So- 
Cialists in both major political 
Parties, as well as the ‘liberals’ 
and ‘reactionaries’ with whom you 
are all familiar. 

“What really alarms me is the 
complacency with which too many 
newspapers, magazines and other 


luncheon & 





A SPECIAL REPLATE edition of the Chicago Daily News proclaims: 

“Jack Knight Hits Left End, Races Past 56-Yard Line.” John S. Knight, 

left, editor and publisher, gets a kick out of the paper on his 56th 

birthday while Everett Norlander, managing editor, and Isabel DuBois, 
cooking editor who baked a cake, join the laughter. 


publications seem to be accepting, 
rather than fighting the trend. If 
we have convictions, they should 
be vigorously expressed, applying 
always the rule of reason and 
fact. 

“Our newspapers are dedicated 
to fighting Socialism, ‘creeping’ 
Socialism or any other kind of 
‘Ism’ that may be threatening this 
country. 

“As a rule of thumb editorial 
policy, we go about it by striving 
to rouse the conservatives to a 
trot, and slow the galloping radi- 
cals to a walk.” 


More Virginia Ads 
Urged by Council 


NaTuRAL BripGeE, Va. — The 
Virginia Travel Council climaxed 
its second annual conference here 
Oct. 28 by calling on the State 
to spend twice as much money for 
advertising. Resolutions asked 
that Gov. John Stewart Battle 
release $150,000 for State adver- 
tising, and also that the Gover- 
nor’s Legislative Advisory Com- 
mittee raise the Commonwealth’s 
advertising budget to $300,000. 

George Summerson, Bristol ho- 
tel manager, was elected president 
of the council to succeed Com- 
mander Raymond Bottom, presi- 
dent and publisher of the New- 
port News Press and the Newport 
News Times-Herald. 





Two Appointed 
Assistant MD‘s 


Cuicaco — The Audit Bureau 
of Circulations Board of Directors 
confirmed the appointment by 
James N. Shryock, ABC manag- 
ing director, of William F. Hoff- 
man and Carl Gazley as assistant 
managing directors of the Bureau. 

Mr. Hoffman, who has been as- 
sistant managing director of the 
Bureau for the past 11 years, will 
continue to make his headquarters 
in New York. Mr. Gasley has been 
in charge of ABC member rela- 
tions for the last 11 years and will 
make his headquarters in Chicago. 
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Tribune (Eastern); and W. J. J. 
Butler, Toronto (Ont.) Globe and 


Mail, (Canada). 
Lowry Crites, General Mills, 
Inc., was elected an advertiser- 


director to succeed D. D. Rich- 
ards, Sears, Roebuck & Co., re- 
signed. Allan Brown, Bakelite 
Corp., was elected for the one- 
year unexpired term of P. L. 
Thomson. 

Other advertiser directors re- 
elected were: 


Howard M. Chapin, General 
Foods Corp.; Russell Z. Eller, 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 


change; William A. Hart, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; W. 
S. McLean, Fisher Body Div., 
General Motors Corp.; and H. 
H. Rimmer, Canadian General 
Electric Co. 

Mr. Gamble of Leo Burnett 
agency was reelected a director 
from the advertising agency di- 
vision; J. E. Blackburn, Jr., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., and 
Stanley R. Clague, Modern Hos- 
pital Publishing Co., for business 
papers; Charles E. Sweet, Capper 
Publications, for farm papers; and 
Benjamin Allen, Curtis Publishing 
Co., for magazines. 

The 36th annual financial re- 
port showed a deficit of $28,- 
605.24, which, according to Mr. 
Gamble, the Bureau hopes to 
make up during the coming year 
under the new dues structure. 

More than 245 members were 
in attendance, representing over 
1,300 ABC members personally 
or by proxy. 

Board Gets Resolutions 

The resolution of the newspa- 
per division dealing with ABC 
city and retail trading zones was 
referred to the ABC City and 
Retail Trading Zone Committee. 

The newly-elected Central Com- 
mittee to further study the trad- 
ing zone matter will make its 
recommendations after consulta- 
tion with the ABC Committee and 





with newspaper members of the 
board. Such recommendations 
will be conveyed by mail to ABC 
membership of the newspaper di- 
vision and, if approved, to the 
ABC board. 
60 Requests for Changes 
The effect of the resolution, if 
approved by the board at its De- 
cember meeting, will be to sus- 
pend application of the new ABC 
trading zone rules only in con- 
tested areas. The Bureau has re- 
quests from more than 60 newspa- 
per members, seeking changes in 
their respective trading zones. 
Both the newspaper and maga- 
zine divisions approved the pro- 


posed new rule requiring 70% 
net paid circulation for ABC 
membership. 


The magazine division went on 
record as favoring the rescinding 
of the new rule that changes the 
designation of military service 
subscriptions to the designation 
“foreign” and requested the re- 
instatement of the former rule. 
Magazine members also requested 
that members be informed of the 
number of hours consumed in the 
making of their respective last 
previous audits. 

Agencies Favor Present Policy 

Advertising agency division re- 
affirmed its belief that there should 
be a breakdown in ABC reports 
of the unpaid portion of business 
paper circulation by occupational 
groups and geographically. 

Business paper members asked 
the board to adopt a by-law to 
permit allowance of “reasonable 
tolerance” in the auditing of 
classifications in Paragraph 10 
(occupational breakdown) such 
as is now being allowed in the 
auditing of payments for subscrip- 
tions. 

Farm publications endorsed the 
proposed amendment " providing 
for the increase from 50 to 70% 
as the requirement for paid cir- 
culation. Another resolution called 
for a new method to more accu- 
rately identify farm and non- 
farm circulation in ABC reports. 

« 


AFA Group Alerted 
To Advertising Axe 


AMARILLO, Tex. — The 10th 
(Southwest) District, Advertising 
Federation of America, has 


sounded warning against possible 
threats to advertising in a war- 
type economy. 

At its convention here Oct. 22- 
24, the district adopted a resolu- 
tion, urging AFA “to be doubly 
alert and to strongly resist any 
attempt by legislation, adminis- 
trative ruling and/or interpreta- 
tion to use the present crisis as 
an entering wedge to deny Amer- 
ican business the freedom of ad- 
vertising.” 

A. B. Penny of the Humble Oil 
Co., Houston, Tex., was elected 
governor of the district, succeed- 
ing E. Julian Herndon of the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Arkansas 
Democrat. 
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Leftist Label 
Used Too Much, 
Says Starzel 


Kansas City, Mo. —A _ loose 
practice of labeling groups of in- 
dividuals as Communist or left 
wing, perhaps in the heat of emo- 
tion, was deplored here by Frank 
J. Starzel, general manager of the 
Associated Press. 

Mr. Starzel spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Press club 
attended by 205 persons, includ- 
ing 51 editors and publishers of 
newspapers in Missouri and Kan- 
sas which are members of AP. 

“I am not one to minimize the 
importance of subversive activi- 
ties,” Mr. Starzel said. “However, 
in some quarters it is the prac- 
tice to refer to anyone who is in 
disagreement as left wing. 

“It is the job of the reporter 
to stay abreast of public thinking 
without getting swept along in the 
rush. The reporter needs to think 
straight. Accuracy, balance, firm- 
ness and justice, even to those 
who might be presumed to be 
guilty, still is the job of the re- 
porter. 

“There is a tendency to want 
to see things in sharp outlines. 
The American people are not in- 
clined to look for shades of dis- 
tinction. In the complex fields of 
economics, religion and domestic 
and international relations, it is 
important not to draw hard and 
fast lines. Anyone who tries to 
do so may do our profession a 
disservice.” 

Mr. Starzel said it is as much 
a part of an editor’s job to pre- 
serve objective reporting as it is 
to turn out a daily paper. The 
speaker was introduced by Roy 
A. Roberts, president of the Kan- 
sas City Star Co. 


McClatchy Papers 
Have Laundry Clinic 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. — A new 
addition to newspaper homemak- 
ing service was provided when the 
McClatchy newspapers presented 
a laundry clinic. 

Women’s meetings at each of 
the Bee newspaper cities—Fresno, 
Modesto and here — were told 
how to iron a shirt in 44% min- 
utes and given other procedures 
simplifying washing and ironing 
by Pauline Walker, home econom- 
ics supervisor of McClatchy news- 
papers. 

& 


Course for Brides 

St. Paut, Minn.—‘Betty Serv- 
ice” of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press sold the manage- 
ment on adding a special Bride’s 
Class to her schedule of services 
to homemakers. More than 75 
brides (married since September, 
1949) have enrolled for the 10- 
week course. 
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SNPA Elects Engel 
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efforts of individuals, newspapers, 
chambers of commerce and other 
agencies because of their local 
character do not present the over- 
all story of the South and directed 
the SNPA president to “appoint a 
committee to study ways and 
means of providing an effective 
and permanent agencv within the 
framework of the SNPA to be 
charged with the duty of produc- 
ing, collecting and distributing in- 
formation of a local as well as 
general interest bearing upon the 
continued progress and develop- 
ment of the South and all its as- 
sets of whatever character, to the 
end that truth may prevail and all 
the people of a united country 
may be made familiar with the 
aims, aspirations, work, resources 
and advance of this whole south- 
ern region which acknowledges no 
equal in potentials and no superior 
in accomplishment.” 
Considerable Debate 

The resolution, adopted unani- 
mously at the Friday session, cre- 
ated considerable debate when the 
chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, J. N. Heiskell of Little 
Rock Gazette, sought to have it 
reconsidered at the Saturday ses- 
sion to reword it. Mr. Stahlman 
defended his resolution, and on 
the ground that the sense and text 
had already been carried on press 
association wires and printed in 
newspapers the association voted 
to sustain the original vote. 


Another resolution commended 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 
for its campaign seeking legisla- 
tion to correct air pollution in the 
area. 

Richard Slocum, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin and immediate past 
chairman of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, reviewed the work of the 
Bureau since it was revitalized in 
1945. He told in detail of the re- 
organization and the development 
of the concept “All Business Is 
Local” and the new research tech- 
niques which have “created a new 
climate” for the sale of newspaper 
advertising. 

He recalled tne gains of news- 
paper advertising brought about 
since 1945 to where newspapers 
are once again the number one 
medium and stated the job is go- 
ing to be “even tougher now to 
stay on top of the heap” because 
of the increased sales activities of 
radio, television and magazines to 
compete with the Ad Bureau’s 
work. 

He noted that the problem of 
making cash meet costs will make 
publishers spend more time in 
the counting room but that while 
they try to hold down costs they 
must also get more cash to meet 
them. Mr. Slocum believed that 
advertising rates would have to 
go up. He suggested that pub- 
lishers would be wise to increase 
their expenditures for getting new 


business rather than cut it and 
said they should ‘welcome the 
opportunity’ to contribute higher 
dues to the Ad Bureau should the 
situation arise. 

Team Work in Associations 

Cranston Williams, general man- 
ager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, spoke of 
the “virtues” of newspaper asso- 
ciations, mentioning particularly 
the cooperation between publish- 
ers of competing papers, such as 
in research, use of plants after 
fires and newsprint shortages. 

“The newspaper association,” 
Mr. Williams asserted, “is a nec- 
essity to efficient and economic 
operation of today’s daily news- 
paper.” 

Contrary to the general idea of 
“some unversed in journalism,” 
Mr. Williams said, suspensions and 
mergers over the last two decades 
did not take place “because of any 
sordid desire on the part of any 
one or any group of ‘big’ publish- 
ers to set up a monopoly in the 
newspaper publishing business. 
They occurred simply because it 
became uneconomically feasible or 
possible for them to continue.’ 

Ralph Nicholson, vicepresident 
of the Tampa (Fla.) Times, and 
former director of the Office of 
Public Affairs in Occupied Ger- 
many, reviewed his experiences in 
that job for the publishers and 
expressed the opinion the Ger- 
mans should be adequately re- 
armed. 

D. Hiden Ramsey, general man- 
ager, Asheville (N. C.) Citizen- 
Times, predicted and increase in 
the number of retirement plans. 
Speaking on “Pension and Retire- 
ment Plans” he said: “Apparently 
the stage is already set for a re- 
turn of those federal policies which 
stimulated the astounding growth 
of retirement programs. Those 
who should know assure us that 
the excess profits tax is paying a 
return visit for an indefinite stay 
in this country and that handcuffs 
may be clamped on wages and 
salaries after the congressional 
elections. 

Incentive for Pension Plans 


“If the events come to pass, 
hundreds of industries will find it 
more attractive still to inaugurate 
pension programs without further 
delay.” He added: “A reasonably 
adequate retirement program en- 
ables the employer to take care 
of human depreciation and obso- 
lescence. It encourages the young- 
er executives with the knowledge 
that their advancement will not 
be roadblocked by aging depart- 
ment heads who must be kept on 
the company’s payroll because 
neither they nor their companies 
have made provision for their re- 
tirement. It removes the threat of 
improverished old age or the loss 
of earning power through physical 
disability which overhang all per- 
sons of moderate earning power. 
It leads inevitably to more con- 
tented and more loyal employes.” 

Robert Spahn, administrative 


assistant, Oklahoma City Oklaho. 
man & Times, addressed the cop. 
vention on “Newspaper Personne] 
Problems.” “Personnel depart. 
ments are not common and ar 
not readily accepted in the news. 
paper industry,” he said. “Unfor. 
tunately, a large portion of news. 
paper management regards a per. 
sonnel department as a luxury, 
Typically, personnel has beep 
viewed as a welfare program which 
stresses welfare services. It has 
not been demonstrated to mem. 
bers of management that person. 
nel administration has long 
outgrown the welfare approach 
and the personnel department can 
ring the cash register by helping 
create conditions in the plant and 
office that will ultimately bring 
about greater efficiency and co- 
operation.” 

Mr. Spahn said “a good person- 
nel department searches out areas 
of discontent and corrects them 
before they are full grown prob- 
lems.” He outlined the operation 
of the department at the Oklaho- 
ma Publishing Company which 
has nine people working in per- 
sonnel. 

“We see no reason why the 
newspaper business cannot use 
scientific testing programs for the 
selection of its personnel as other 
industry has seen fit to do.” In 
addition to careful selection of the 
right man for the job, Mr. Spahn 
also urged educational and train- 
ing programs for new employes 
and proper supervision. 

Edgar S. Bayol, press relations 
director of the Coca-Cola Co. 
showed his firm’s new screen pres- 
entation which urges distributors 
to advertise in newspapers. He 
said the film is available to news- 
papers who care to show it at 
local sales meetings. 


Promotion Men Ask 
Help from Syndicates 


SYNDICATES are doing a bad job 
in supplying promotional material 
to clients, an informal survey 
showed at the Eastern-Southern 
region convention of the Nation- 
al Newspaper Promotion Associa- 
tion last week at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Chief “beefs” from the promo- 
tion managers were: 

1. Material distributed by the 
syndicates are inadequate to do 
justice to new features. 

2. Greater variety in material is 
needed; more information of the 
feature creators required, as well 
as good black and white glossies. 

3. Promotional material should 
be sent out far enough in advance 
so that promotion departments 
can do a good build-up job of 
new features. ; 

4. Fuller background material 
of columnists and authors and 
artists should be sent out. 

And, the promotion men com- 
plained, syndicates do not send 
to their departments notices of var 
cationing writers. 
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Terhune Works Fast 
On a Double Shooting 


By James L. Collings 


THIS ALL STARTED out quietly 
enough. as 
The idea was to visit Roger A. 
(Flash) Terhune 
of the Passaic 
(N. J.) Herald- 
News. Now here, 
some guys said, 
was a wonderful 
host, a clever 
handyman and 
wallpaperer and 
carpenter and 
electrician, and a 
cameraman 
who wouldn't 
take anything 
Manhattan has to offer in the 
way of a job because he likes it 
where he is—nuts to the bigtime, 
thanks, this is a richer diet, really. 


Well, the trip was made, and 
what the guys said is true. Roger 
is all of these things. The only in- 
correct impression given was that 
Flash’s daily routine is serene, 
tranquil, peaceful, lovey-sweety. 

It isn’t. It can be and often is 
just as hectic as in New York. 

The Good Host 

He’s 42, with a longish nose 
and a half-mast mustache, and 
he’s been with the Herald-News 
for eight years, the first three as 
a free lance. The population of 
his city is about 50,000, but with 
adjacent towns he covers an area 
of some 200,000 people, concen- 
trating mostly on only some 15,- 
000 as his news sources. In other 
words, it’s smalltownish with big- 
town possibilities. 

Anyhow, the first thing he’ll do 
for the visitor is to take him to 
the best place in town for lunch. 
He’s a light drinker himself, but 
he'll insist you have all you want. 

Then he'll bring you out to his 
home, of which he’s justifiably 
proud. He bought the two-family 
affair for $6,800 five years ago 
after he got out of the Navy (pho- 
tographer’s mate, Ist class) and 
now his sister and brother-in-law 
have the downstairs quarters. 

Roger called upon every one of 
his various talents to rebuild the 
plage. He did all the wiring, wall- 
Papering, plumbing, carpentry — 
the works, and now it is a neat, 
lovely home. 

Excellent Home Lab 

The cellar is his special pride. 
Here he has built one of the finest 
home photo labs this visitor has 
ever seen. There isn’t a speck of 
dust to be found under a micro- 
scope. He owns 11 cameras and 
three police radios, all of which 
are on a different wave length and 
cover his territories. Two of the 
radios are in this darkroom and 





Terhune 


one is in the livingroom. When 
he opens the lab door and throws 
on the light switch, they turn on 
automatically. 

He’s done well by his car, too. 
He carries a window-cleaner’s 
ladder that’s built to fit the space 
in the back of the car. The lad- 
der, which can be fastened to the 
trunk-compartment door, rises to 
14 feet. There are also tow ropes, 
extension cords, asbestos and rub- 
ber gloves, and a steel tape for 
measuring car skid marks. 

All this seemed to add to a 
comfortable, unhurried existence. 
A few fires, maybe, and once in 
a while a murder and occasion- 
ally the surrender of a gambler, 
but mostly club stuff and school 
activities and weddings and stu- 
dios, and always the chance to 
make a couple of bucks on the 
side on accident cases and the 
like. 

That was the trend of our con- 
versation. The sun was warm 
coming through the window and 
the autumn air was rich with the 
smell of leaves, and you remem- 
bered when you lived in a town 
like this and with the memory 
you wanted to get out of New 
York with the kids and settle in 
any old place like Passaic. 

He’s Content 

“Yea,” Roger was saying, 
“I wouldn’t trade this for New 
York, even though in actual sala- 
ry there’s more there. I mean it. 

“In the first place, if I don’t 
feel well, I can go home for my 
medicine (he’s a disabled vet; 
stomach trouble). And I would- 
n’t care for the commuting or the 
fighting to get into elevators and 
subways. 

“I know everybody here —I 
figure I know 485-500 local police 
and police authorities and poli- 
ticians and others. It’s a _ real 
pleasure to have people say hello 
to me. They call me and give me 
tips, and of course when I have 
them before the camera I don’t 
have to stop for lefts to rights.” 

Here is an ideal setup, thought 
the visitor, as Roger packaged a 
bottle of whiskey and a box of 
candy as a till-I-see-you-the-next- 
time present. 

Then the phone in the lab 
rang. Roger said, “Yes, sir, yes, 
sir, I know where it is—I'll get 
right over there” to the voice on 
the city desk. 

Anything good, Roger? 

“It’s a double shooting,” he re- 
plied, and went right on wrap- 
ping the gifts as though double 
shootings were a daily assignment. 

The scene of the tragedy was 
a normal eight minutes away; we 
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arrived in half the time. Roger 
pulled the company car up on a 
garage ramp about 25 yards away 
from where a young colored girl 
lay dead in the gutter. 

From this point, atop the hood 
of his car, he made a general 
view. 

Over here, quick, Roger, he was 
urged — here’s the girl. (The 
crowd obstructed his view so that 
he hadn’t been able to see her 
from the car.) 

“O.K.” he yelled, “I'll be right 
there.” 

He got to the sidewalk just in 
time to get a shot of the victim 
being put into a Civil War style 
ambulance. Meanwhile, his guest 
had found several eyewitnesses to 
the shooting and Roger made 
closeups. 

On the way to headquarters, 
Roger explained his emphasis on 
the eyewitness angle. “Local faces, 
that’s what we want,” he said. 
Incidentally, he had written their 
names in pencil on the slides of 
his holders. 

When we pulled up before the 
station, several townspeople asked 
Roger what the excitement had 
been about. “Oh, just a double 
shooting — boom! boom!” Roger 
replied casually. The only indica- 
tion he gave that he was a bit 
stirred up and had worked under 
a strain was when he called the 
police commissioner captain. 

Roger wasted no time in prod- 
ding the detectives into giving him 
a picture of the prisoner. 

“I wanted to get the picture 
while they were soft for it,” he 
explained afterward when he 
dropped his visitor off at the bus 
depot. “Say,” he added with a 
laugh, “I can get around fast for 
an old boy, can’t I?” 

You sure can, it was agreed. 
But this stuff about your nice, 
serene, tranquil setup is all wrong. 
Let me go back to Manhattan 
where it will seem very peaceful 
after all this. You can have Pas- 
saic, chum. 

s 


AP Contest Winners 

A PHOTOGRAPH by Joe Welling- 
ton of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star staff, entitled “Death on Tru- 
man Road,” was judged the sweep- 
stakes winner of the Missouri- 
Kansas Associated Press newspho- 
to contest. 

The photograph showed por- 
traits of the slain Charles Gargot- 
ta, North Side hoodlum, and 
Charles Binaggio, Kansas City po- 
litical leader in their political club 
club on Truman road. 

Other first place winners in Di- 
vision A were: Sports —- Wayne 
Sourbeer, Wichita (Kan.) Beacon; 
Features — Harold Fernan, St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star-Times; Portrait 
personality —- Wayne Sourbeer. 

Division B: News—O. F: How- 
ell, Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post; 
Sports—Lee Cates, Parsons (Kan.) 
Sun; Features — Paul Murphy, 
Leavenworth (Kan.) Times; and 
Portrait personality — Lee Cates. 


News-Picture 
Team Works Up 
Juvenile Paper 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — What is 
believed to be the only monthly 
newspaper of its kind in the coun- 
try—a paper designed especially 
for children—has made its debut 
here in Tallahassee, the brain- 
child of Benjamin (Red) Kerce, 
Tallahassee Democrat «reporter- 
photographer, and his wife, Cath- 
erine, a photographer. 

The Kerces, known throughout 
the State as a husband-wife team 
(Red reports and takes pictures; 
Catherine takes pictures and de- 
velops the prints) have come up 
with the Small Fry News. It con- 
sists of six pages of copy written 





Red Kerce 


Catherine Kerce 


for and about the children of Tal- 
lahassee, with emphasis on art. 

Copy consists of news of chil- 
dren’s activities and there’s a 
story, written in the language of 
the youngsters, for Mother or 
Dad to read. 

Although the first run of 2,000 
copies was given away as part 
of a promotional program. local 
ads covered the costs of the issue 
and subscriptions rolled in. 

Red and Catherine are working 
full-time at their regular jobs and 
all the copy is prepared in the 
evening. The paper is printed 
at the offices of the Democrat. 

The “city desk” for Small Fry 
News is the Kerces’ dining room. 
Besides themselves, they boast a 
staff of six—all little Kerces. Red 
has all six of his children, all 
boys ranging from 3 years to 18 
years, actively at work on produc- 
tion. They stuff the inserts, fold 
the papers, lick stamps and ad- 
dress the paper. 

Prints of the pictures used in 
the News are for sale and the 
Kerces expect a substantial sup- 
plementary income from that 
source. In addition, they report 
a large “extra copy sale” of the 
News from the parents of the pic- 
tured children who want copies 
for scrapbooks or for friends. 

s 


$25,000 Estate 

MAapIson, Wis.—Axel C. Krohn, 
82, former owner and editor of the 
Mt. Horeb (Wis.) Mail, who died 
Oct. 2, left an estate “in excess 
of $25,000.” In his will, three of 
his seven children were granted 
the right to purchase the news- 
paper property. 
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Dailies Are Model 


continued from page 7 





papers,” he said, “their methods 
and timing of rate increases were 
confused. Agencies ought to ex- 
ert pressure on these business 
papers for types of rate increases 
that seem desirable.” 

William E. Steers, of Doherty, 
Clifford & Shenfield, Inc., de- 
clared there is an adverse effect 
on ad readership in magazines as 
the number of pages in each is- 
sue grows. “But this is over- 
emphasized by some surveys,” he 
said. “Thickness does not hurt in 
Mademoiselle, for example, where 
advertising is actually a part of 
editorial content.” 

Reader Studies Wanted 

Studies of the characteristics of 
readers of newspapers are needed, 
said Walter Barber, of Compton 
Advertising, Inc. “Agencies often 
want to know what two or three 
papers should be used in cities, 
such as Boston or New York, 
where there are a number of 
papers,” he said. “But we have 
run into a snag on the part of 
respondents. The Newspaper 
Committee and Sub-Committee 
have been looking for an inde- 
pendent research organization 
which can do the job. This or- 
ganization has been found. When 
estimates on other cities are avail- 
able, new studies will be made.” 

Mr. Steers reported that a TV 
study by his firm, including 1,600 
completed interviews in 46 cities, 
showed newspapers less affected 
than other media by the pull of 
TV. Time spent on movies, he 
noted, was off 73%, on radio off 
58%, on magazines off 29% and 
on newspapers off 20%. 

“There were variations 
newspapers,” he said. “Morning 
papers lost 17%, evening papers 


lost 20% and Sunday papers lost 
21%.” 


among 


By comparison, radio listening 
lost considerably more than news- 


paper reading. Before 8 a.m., 
listening was off 16%; between 
8 a.m. and 6 p.m., it was off 


24%; and after 6 p.m., off 83%. 
Among magazines, the effect of 
TV ranged from a loss of 8% in 
reading of news weeklies to a high 
loss of 58% in reading of ro- 
mantic fiction periodicals. 
Personnel Shortages 

Closed to the press was a ses- 
sion on management problems. 
Fletcher D. Richards, of Fletcher 
D. Richards, Inc., chairman of the 
session, reported at the General 
Town Meeting that discussion cen- 
tered around manpower shortages, 
inflated costs, limited profits and 
material shortages. 

“Manpower shortages may be 
expected as our people are called 
into service, switch over to defense 
industries and take jobs with gov- 
ernment,” he said. ‘We should 
expect to hire more women and 
older people. But it should be re- 


membered that our young men 
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will go in for only a limited pe- 
riod.” 

On tax problems, Mr. Richards 
indicated, Washington is sympa- 
thetic to the advertising industry. 
The government has been asked 
not to be unfair to the business, 
particularly in drawing up legisla- 
tion on excess profits taxes. The 
use of base years, it was said, does 
not apply to advertising as it does 
to other industries. 

Shortages of paper, metals and 
inks were expected to get worse. 

Significantly, TV costs will con- 
tinue upward, the session agreed. 
To some extent this will be based 
on broadened services and man- 
power shortages. The solution: 
“Better control of TV costs and 
of costs in agencies. It may re- 
quire additional fee income to 
cover new costs.” 

Less Starch, More Protein 

Walter Weir, president of Wal- 
ter Weir agency, declared that 
copywriters would put more in- 
formation in advertising from now 
on. “Creative copy,” he said, “will 
have less starch and more pro- 
tein.” In addition, copy will be 
aimed at a selected audience— 
those who are in the market to 
buy rather than at the whole mass 
of readers and listeners. 

Dr. Kenneth Baker of Broad- 
cast Measurement Bureau said the 
Bureau was being reorganized. Its 
successor, Broadcast Measurement, 
Inc., will have its first meeting this 
month. 

‘What is 
said, “is a 


needed,” Dr. Baker 
standardized measure- 


ment in radio such as ABC in 
newspapers.” 
In the merchandising session, 


discussion divided 1951 problems 
into two categories: where indus- 
trial production will be in short 
supply and where industry can 
more than fulfill demand. Law- 
rence Valenstein, president of 
Grey Agency, declared that 
advertising and- merchandising 
must work together closely in or- 
der to do a successful selling job. 

Three new processes were dis- 
cussed in the mechanical produc- 
tion session. Ernest Donohue, of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., presided. 

Processes Save Hours 

“The first subject treated was 
Kemart, a comparatively new form 
of art treatment which looks as if 
it will not only give us better qual- 
ity engravings but, more important, 
should mean a saving in man- 
hours in the engraving shops— 
man-hours which are liable to be- 
come more scarce and hence more 
valuable as the current emergency 
continues,” he said. 

“Subject No. 2 was the elec- 
tronic scanner, an amazing ma- 
chine developed at the Springdale 
Laboratories of Time, Inc.,” Mr. 
Donohue went on. “The function 
of the machine is to produce from 
color transparencies, continuous 
tone separation negatives in per- 
fect color balance. It is hoped that 
from these scanned separations our 
engravers will be able to produce 








color engravings of better quality 
than ever before. Like Kemart, 
this scanning device shows prom- 
ise of cutting down the number of 
man-hours now necessary to pro- 
duce a given set of color engrav- 
ings. 

“No. 3 subject was a report of 
experiments to date on Conver- 
types—the trade name for a meth- 
od of converting letterpress color 
engravings to gravure—a subject 
of prime interest to all present and 
prospective users of color gravure. 
While there is still a lot of work 
to be done before this process be- 
comes an established fact, it will, 
like Kemart and the scanner, we 
hope, save valuable man-hours and 
ultimately reduce production ex- 
pense.” 

Research Reviewed 

Sherwood Dodge, of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, noted that once 
upon a time, no self-respecting ad- 
man would write an ad without a 
coupon in it. But, he said, now the 
availability of goods has loosed up 
this research system. 

Alfred Politz, head of a research 
agency, said research cannot meas- 
ure total impact of ads by total- 
ing scores for interest, readability, 
credibility and so on. Dr. Hans 
Zeisel, research director of the Tea 
Bureau, declared that readership 
ratings often shortchanged adver- 
tisers because they counted all 
readers rather than the readers 
aimed at—the readers who were in 
the market to buy. 





Radio Rides Bananapeel 
Hidden in BBD&O Survey 


FIGHTING TO HOLp its tradition- 
al place among advertising me- 
dia, the radio industry this week 
refused to knuckle under to its 
younger brother, television, and 
tried, with limited statistics, to 
pull the newspaper field into the 
family row. 

Mark Woods,  vicechairman, 
American Broadcasting Co., told 
the Eastern Annual Conference of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies meeting at the 
Hotel Roosevelt that radio’s audi- 
ence per dollar was triple that of 
newspapers and that radio will 
be 5-to-1 in number of receivers 
in the United States in 1951 as 
compared with TV sets. 

“It is incumbent upon all of 
us advertising managers, agency 
account executives, and broadcast- 
ers to hammer home to top man- 
agement, to those who ultimately 
pass on budgets and media,” Mr. 
Woods said, “that it is radio over 
television 5-to-1 in °51.” 

Both radio and TV, he said, 
were marching forward together, 
with 16,000,000 TV sets expected 
in homes in 1951 as compared 
with 80,000,000 radio receivers. 

Network Rates to Hold 

“Network rates are still a good 
buy,” he noted. “Costs are still 
going up so that radio cannot af- 
ford to reduce rates. If it did, 
stations and networks would drop 
into the red.” 
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To the advertiser, the ABC ey. 
ecutive said, radio gives universgj 
coverage, frequency of impact, 
steady expansion and “unmatched 
economy.” 

On economy, he compared radig 
with newspapers. “Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn has just re. 
leased a survey which was pub. 
lished in the New York World. 
Telegram on Oct. 25,” he said, 
“The BBD&O survey shows that 
the average newspaper ad is read 
by 188 people per dollar. Radio 
research reveals that the average 
evening radio show reaches $73 
people per dollar. In other words, 
evening radio today delivers over 
three times as many people per 
dollar as the average newspaper 
ad.” 

BBD&O Bars Comparison 

At the meeting, no question was 
raised about use of BBD&0; 
Statistics for purposes of compari- 
son with those of other media, 
But Richard G. Holbrook, copy 
research chief of the agency, told 
Epiror & PUBLISHER, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue, that the 
figures were not absolute and 
should not be used in making 
comparison between media. (See 
page 45.) 

Unaware of the position taken 
by BBD&O, Mr. Woods went 
on: “I think it is interesting to 
note that whereas BBD&O shows 
a readership of 188 people per 
dollar, an ad the page with the 
radio log reaches 381 people per 
dollar. This high readership of 
the radio log page is another indi- 
cation of sustained public inter- 
est in radio.” 

Other speakers at the radio and 
TV production session discussed 
the difficulties encountered in get- 
ting audiences to accept TV com- 
mercials. 

“I would prefer live commer- 
cials to film commercials because 
they are more straightforward,” 
said Willson M. Tuttle, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of radio and TV, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

More Films Expected 
But Brig.-Gen. Edward Lyman 


Munson, Jr., director, TV Film 
Division, National Broadcasting 
Co., said, “The trend is toward 


more film, particularly for shows, 
because film lowers costs—they 
can be re-used, stockpiled as back- 
log for foreign markets, bridge 
the time gap between the east and 
the west coasts, and fill in the de- 
mand for shows when the TV 
freeze is over.” ° 

Considerable comment by speak- 
ers and the audience was adverse 
on the subject of TV commer- 
cials and shows. 


Index 10 Years Old 


CuicaGo — October marks the 
10th year of service for the 
Chicago Tribune Index, which 
permanently records the daily 
contents of the newspaper for 
reference and historical purposes. 
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Journalistic Romance 


Is Just a Big Gamble 


Apout 15 years ago, Ed Reid 
in applying for a job on the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle confident- 


ly summed up 
his worth: “I 
think I’m the 
best reporter in 
Brooklyn.” He 
was hired on the 
spot. 


And today, 
Eagle executives 
and mewspaper 
readers both in . 
and out of the a 
borough are in- 
clined to credit Reid 
the cocky youngster with uncom- 
mon prescience. 

The 35-year-old reporter on 
Oct. 28 received the first annual 
By-Line Award of the Newspaper 
Reporters Association of New 
York City for excellence in re- 
porting. His eight-article series in 
December, 1949 on gambling in 
Brooklyn and a nationwide crime 
syndicate had already won the 
George Polk Memorial Award for 
outstanding newspaper service in 
1949. (It just got under the gate 
for submission to the Pulitzer 
Prize committee last year and be- 
fore its results had been thorough- 
ly felt. But it has been re-submit- 
ted for this year.) 

Nationwide Headlines 

The articles, which touched off 
a gambling investigation by a 
Brooklyn Grand jury and later 
led to front-page gambling stories 
all over the country, trace back to 
June, 1949 and some remarks the 
reporter overheard in a_ tavern 
near the Eagle Building. A certain 
Harry Gross was mentioned as 
Brooklyn bookie kingpin and a 
tie-in with police was also talked. 

Three months of hard work, 
including a two-week period when 
Mr. Reid became a longshoreman 
to investigate waterfront rackets, 
followed. He interviewed “thou- 
sands of people,” sometimes 
worked 20 hours a day. He says 
the Eagle didn’t quibble about 
expense money, or overtime, add- 
ing “Once you get freedom of ac- 
tion, you can do a job.” 

And who were his sources? 
“Such were the roots of the gam- 
bling organization and so arrogant 
the people that ran it—feeling 
that nothing could happen to them 
—they talked openly about it,” 
says Mr. Reid. 

Stupidity and Diplomacy 

“They knew I was a newspaper- 
man. But they were stupid enough 
to boast. Once a cop came up to 
ask a bookie for dough right in 
front of me.” 

Diplomacy was a factor too, 
Mr. Reid indicated. “Gamblers 
are always striving to be accepted 
as legitimate,” he continued. “You 
have to let them believe all the 





while you think they're all right.” 

Mr. Reid’s “diplomacy” led to 
large outlays for Scotch, to set 
the stage for chats. “I put on 
about 30 pounds drinking whis- 
key,” he says. “I’ve got five bars 
I drop into as a matter of proce- 
dure every day.” 

Honest cops were a source of 
information but not more than the 
bookies, themselves. “The cops 
were always squeezing the bookies 
for more dough,’ says Mr. Reid. 
“And every time they did, the 
bookies were so hot about it they 
wanted to talk to somebody. In a 
way, I think the bookmakers real- 
ly fled to us.” 

On Every Beat 

All this, of course, seasoned 
with a thorough knowledge of 
Brooklyn and New York. Mr. Reid 
says he’s covered every beat on 
the paper, during his 15-years 
there. (He’s also served on the 
copy desk, at re-write, as night 
city editor and a make-up man.) 

The particular niche the Eagle 
fills, as a local-paper-to-the-nth 
degree made it possible to keep 
the steam on after the series was 
published. Comments from rivic 


leaders concerned about the re- 
ported gambling among high 
school students, and other as- 


pects of the series, made follow- 

up stories. By that time too. 

District Attorney Miles McDon- 

ald had prolonged the session of 

a grand jury specifically to investi- 

gate the newspaper charges. 
Letters Did It 

Letters poured in to the paper. 
“That was what turned the trick, 
the response of the public,” says 
Mr. Reid. Actually, the first lucky 
“break” didn’t come until the fol- 
lowing April when a raid on a 
Brooklyn bookie joint vielded a 
note saying $1,200 in police pro- 
tection had been paid, the report- 
er points out. More of the infor- 
mation that Mr. Reid had been 
general about in the series (he 
hadn’t given Harry Gross’ name 
for instance) has come out since. 

In addition to the letters that 
came—many of which were turned 
over to the D. A.—people who 
had previously declined to give 
information to the reporter came 
forward after the series was pub- 
lished. Mr. Reid made appoint- 
ments to talk with “stool pigeons” 
in public places where the D. A.’s 
men, tipped off, could protect him 
if any rough stuff were pulled. 
None was. The reporter talked 
some of the informants into go- 
ing to the D. A.’s office to give 
evidence. 

One irritant in the paper’s situ- 
ation was having to “sit on” 
stories. ‘I knew where Gross was 
two months before he was picked 
up,” says Mr. Reid. 

The reporter thinks his series 
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was the germ for the Kefauver 
Senate committee investigation of 


crime. He believes the Eagle, 
which was at first the only paper 
to take much interest in the “open 
secret” of Brooklyn gambling and 





corruption, will eventually be 
credited with breaking up _ the 
nationwide crime syndicate. 
a 

21 Shoe Stores 
Cited for Ads 
In Newspapers 

CHICAGO Twenty-one retail 
stores were voted “Awards ot 


Merit” for meritorious advertising 
of shoes in 1950 by a joint com- 
mittee of the shoe industry and 
the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
as a highlight of the National Shoe 
Fair here this week. 

Newspapers in which the win- 
ning copy appeared received “serv- 


ice awards.” On the list were: 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) New Era, 
Shanklin Shoe Store; Midland 


(Tex.) Reporter-Telegram, Barnes 
& Co., and Hayes Shoe Salon; 
Boulder (Colo.) Camera, Smith 
Shoe Co.: Meadville (Pa.) Tribune 
Republican, Miller's; Washington 
(Pa.) Reporter, Major's: Bangor 
(Me.) Daily News, for Standard’s; 
Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, Waeg- 
ner’s. 

Also Lexington (Ky.) Herald 
Leader, Baynham Shoe Co.; La- 
redo (Tex.) Times, Richter’s; 
Chester (Pa.) Times, Weinberg’s 
Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, 
Spelke anniversary; Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman Review and 
Chronicle, Les Critzer; Youngs- 
town (O.) Vindicator, Lustig’s 
Shreveport (La.) Times, Selber 
Bros. 

Also San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle and News, Sommer & 
Kaufman: Washington (D. C.) 
Star, Hecht; New York Times, 
Gimbels; various New York dailies, 
Macy’s: and Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle and Post, Krupp & 
Tuffly. 


Heavy Shoe Linage 


CuicaGo—Shoe advertising lin- 
age in the Chicago Tribune for 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday this 
week, totaled almost 40,000 lines, 
running close to last year’s record 
volume of 55,000 lines for five 
days. 

The Tribune published a color 
page on Monday, devoted to 
women’s shoe styles with illustra- 
tions and an article by Rea Seeger, 
fashion editor, along with an arti- 
cle on men’s shoes by Jim Bas- 
com, men’s fashion columnist. 
Monday’s Tribune carried 33 indi- 
vidual shoe ads, timed to greet 
those attending the National Shoe 
Institute. Tribune shoe linage rep- 
resented 85% of all shoe advertis- 
ing appearing in Chicago dailies 
during the first three days of this 
week. 

Other Chicago papers featured 
shoe styles in their news columns 
and carried special shoe ads. 


Toledo Blade 
Assists With 
Native’s Return 


ToLepo, O.— There's a heart- 
warming story in what one news- 
paper has done recently to help a 


lady in distress—with an assist 
from the Queen of Holland. 
The lady is Mrs. Lura May 


Love Postma, a lively 79-year-old 
familyless repatriate to the United 
States from the Netherlands, and 
the newspaper is the Toledo Blade.. 

Recently, Mrs. Postma, who left 
Toledo in 1910 to study in Paris 
but married a Dutch doctor and 
stayed abroad for 40 years, wrote 
a letter to the Blade asking that 
it be forwarded to the Toledo Club 
of Graduate College Women of 
which she was once a member. 

17 Trunks and Boxes 

But the club was long defunct. 
So the Blade took Mrs. Postma un- 
der its wing. 

In her letter she had written: 
“I hope you will be willing to 
help me. I appeal to you because 
my family are all dead, and I am 
alone and have no one on whom 
I can depend, and because I am 
just recovering from a severe ill- 
ness and do not wish to risk arriv- 
ing there in the cold and no place 
for my things and myself.” 

(Her things include a bedroom 
suite, piano and other household 
belongings, in addition to 17 
trunks and boxes containing manu- 
scripts and books.) 

Would the club, she asked, 
please find her “an immediate 
haven for my things and myself?” 

Teletype messages flew between 
Toledo and the Blade’s New York 
office. At the newspaper’s instiga- 
tion, the Travelers’ Aid Society 
took Mrs. Postma’s case to heart. 
When her ship docked she received 
a fine welcome by both the Society 
and New York newspapermen. 
Mrs. Postma spent a few days in 
Manhattan and then entrained for 
Toledo. 

She was met by a Blade report- 
er and photographer and by two 
more representatives of Travelers’ 
Aid. These in turn escorted her to 
a hotel where a room had been 
reserved for her. 

Editor’s Wife Is Host 

Bright and early Monday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Grove Patterson, wife 
of the Blade’s editor-in-chief, took 
her on an escorted tour of apart- 
ments and entertained her until 
temporary quarters were found. 

The apartment search is con- 
tinuing while want ads in the 
Blade explain the need for an 
apartment. But Mrs. Postma is 
at least settled once again in the 
city from. which her father rode 
many, many years ago as a Metho- 
dist circuit rider. 

She intends to continue writing. 
She is a poetess. 

The assist from Queen Julianna, 
incidentally, was necessary to per- 
mit Mrs. Postma to continue to re- 
ceive her husband’s pension. 
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Gal Reporter 
Is eines 

o a a 
Pig’ Again! 

CuicaGo—Edan Wright, versa- 
tile gal reporter for the Chicago 
Daily News, is known as _ the 
paper’s chief “guinea pig.” 

Her latest venture is that of a 
Salvation Army lass, a compara- 
tively mild assignment when con- 
sidered in the light of her many 
“roles” dating back to the sum- 
mer of 1949 when she was “sen- 
tenced” to the Illinois Women’s 
Reformatory at Dwight as a “for- 
ger.” 

Leads ‘Checkered Career’ 

Miss Wright, a diminutive news- 
paperwoman with a_ prodigious 
memory, for she can’t take notes 
on most of her assignments, has 
led a “checkered career” during 
the past year. 


After being “released” from 
Dwight reformatory, she was 
“committed” to the Elgin State 


Hospital as a “wacky” typist. She 
wrote eight articles on that ex- 
perience. Then she was sent to 
Chicago Parental School as a “girl 
truant.” 

Turning to the lighter side, she 
became an elevator operator in 
a Chicago department store, learn- 
ing the job from the “ground 
up.” She found it more difficult 
to run an elevator than to operate 
a typewriter. 

Watched Bushman at Night 

Perhaps her most harrowing ex- 
perience was the night she spent 
at Lincoln Park Zoo with “Bush- 
man,” the ape, who escaped from 
his cage the following week. Miss 
Wright hastens to add, however, 
she was on the outside looking 
in the night she sat in a chair, 
watching Bushman sleep and hear- 
ing him snore. 

“He was very disgusted having 
me there,” she told E&P. “He 
seemed to sense he had company 
and spent a restless night. I, too, 
spent a restless night, hearing 
the animals shriek and howl and 
brushing mice off my legs and 
lap.” 

Prior to the Community Fund 
drive, Miss Wright went out to 
the Chinese Community Center 
to teach English to Chinese war 
brides and learned Chinese her- 
self. She also spent some time 
lifting bar bells and weights at the 
Olivet Institute Settlement House, 
where she joined the boys in their 
gymnastic exercises. 

As a third phase of the Com- 
munity Fund roundup, she served 
as a “midwife” at the Maternity 
Center, helping to deliver a baby 
—quite an experience for any 
young lady, she commented. 

Takes Nurses Training 

Another assignment that attrac- 
ted reader attention was her se- 
ries on nurses training at the 
Chicago Presbyteriafi Hospital, 
where Miss Wright started as a 
student nurse and work:d up from 
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SENTIMENTS ON SILVER PLATTERS 
As president of the G. F. B. 43 Club, now comprised of 141 long- 
service employes, Alexander N. LaPointe (center) has just presented 
silver trays to George F. Booth (left), editor-publisher, and Harry 
G. Stoddard (right), president, of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 


Gazette. 


It was the 25th anniversary of their acquisition of the 


newspapers. 





bed pans to surgery. Most un- 
comfortable part of that assign- 
ment, she said, were the inocula- 
tions required. These, plus the 
“shots” at Dwight and Elgin, have 
left the little lady pretty well 
“shot up.” 

She went to the Chicago Hear- 
ing Society to learn lip reading. 
She earlier earned the right to be 
staff guinea pig by trying to find 
“honest” people on Chicago streets 
and courteous folk. The latter 
foray found Miss Wright with a 
siren which she used to attract 
attention. It failed to bring help 
until she sounded her siren on 
“Skid Row,” among West Madi- 
son Street bums. A police officer 
came to her rescue on that occa- 
sion. 

Yes, Miss Wright suggests her 
own assignments, so the city desk 
only has to worry about her get- 
ting back. 

* 


Intertype Earnings 
Down by Almost 50% 


Net earnings of the Intertype 
Corp. for the first nine months of 
1950 were $633,397.82, according 
to the company’s statement of op- 
erations. This represents a drop 
of almost 50% compared to the 


corresponding period in 1949. 
The figure as of Sept. 30, 1949 
was $1,129,941.18. 

The statement for the three 
months ending Sept. 30, 1950 


showed an even greater decrease. 
The current total is $151,618.62, 
as compared with $393,046.17 in 
1949. 

. 7 


On Divine Track 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—A bell used 
for many years on a Southern 
Railway locomotive now calls wor- 
shipers to St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. James H. Skewes, editor- 
publisher of the Meridian Star, 
and N. Trueheart Moore, veteran 
engineer, obtained the bell from 
the railway. 


ICMA to Survey 
States Ahead 
Of Conference 


Cuicaco—Directors of Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation directed Matthew G. Sulli- 
van, Gannett Newspapers, as 
chairman of ICMA’s legislative 
committee, to contact key circu- 
lation men in each state regard- 
ing recommendations coming be- 
fore the White House Conference 
on Youth in Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 3-7. 

Mr. Sullivan is seeking to learn 
what suggestions, if any, are to 
be made by state delegates to the 
conference which might deal with 
newspaperboys. The conference, 
held every 10 years, will be de- 
voted to the broad program of 
health and employment of youth. 
In some states, newspaper circu- 
lation managers have served on 
committees working on recom- 
mendations to be submitted to 
the Washington meeting. 

Plans were also discussed by 
ICMA directors relative to the 
association’s annual convention in 
Washington, June 19-21. Tenta- 
tive entertainment plans were out- 
lined by E. J. DeVore, Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Star. Other members 
of the local committee are Harry 
Robinson, former _ circulation 
manager of the Washington 
Times-Herald, chairman; Charles 
Corcoran, new circulation mana- 
ger of the Times-Herald; Ray 
Mack, Washington Post, and 
Harry Gladstein, Washington Post. 

ICMA convention headquarters 
will be at the Statler Hotel. 

- 


Constitution in News 


ABERDEEN, S. D.—The Aber- 
deen American-News is publish- 
ing the U. S. Constitution in 
brief daily installments on the 
editorial page. 
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Herald-Tribune 
Publishes 72-Pg, 
Forum Section 


The New York Herald-Tribune 
published a 72-page section de. 
voted to its 19th annual Forum op 
Sunday, Oct. 29. The supplement 
included texts of the major speech. 
es delivered at the Forum. Most 
of the advertising in the section 
was Free Enterprise promotion, | 

The Forum featured political, } 
economic, and military leaders dis. 
cussing the theme of “Mobilizing 
America’s Strength for World $e. 
curity.” Whitelaw Reid, editor of | 
the Herald-Tribune, presided over 
the sessions. The Forum was 
opened by his mother, Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, president of the newspaper, 

Harriman Sets Theme 


Main speaker at the three-day 
meeting was W. Averell Harriman, 
Special Assistant to the President, 
Mr. Harriman called for an ex- 
panded development of moral as 
well as military power. 

W. Stuart Symington, chairman 
of the National Security Resources 
Board, participated in a panel on 
“Mobilization in Action.’ He 
stressed the importance of “broad- 
casting the truth about our de- 
mocracy.” 

Other speakers were Leon H. 
Keyserling, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, who 
called for further economic con- 
trols and higher taxes as essential 
to enable the U. S. to “resist ag. 
gression early enough to achieve 
peace”; Sir Gladwyn Jebb, British 
delegate to the U. N., who out- 
lined the first five years of the 
world organization; and Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, who suggested a 
program for mobilizing and train- 
ing a citizen army. Senators Paul 
H. Douglas and Herbert R. O’Con- 
or debated the merits of the Mc- 
Carran Act. 

Urges Information Drive 

Marguerite Higgins, Herald-Tri- 
bune war correspondent, gave an 
eye-witness account of the Korean 
fighting, and stressed the impor- 
tance of full preparedness in the 
event of war. 

Gardner Cowles, president of 
the Des Moines (la.) Register and 
Tribune, spoke at the session de- 
voted to “Understanding Each 
Other.” He said that the U.S. 
lacks effective communication with 
the rest of the world, and urged 
the development of an_ intensive 
global information campaign. 

F. F. McNaughton, publisher of 
the Pekin (Ill.) Daily Times, de- 
scribed the effect of inflation on 
a small community. 

Al Capp, creator of the “Li'l Ab- 
ner” comic strip, spoke on “Keep- 
ing Our Sense of Humor.” a 

Press coverage of the Forum was 
handled by Mae Wolff Stabler 
and Don Canavan and 30 assist 
ants. The mimeograph machines 
in the pressroom of the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria turned out 50,000 
pages of speech releases. The For- 
um also got wide radio coverage. 
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Suit Is Brought 
For Partisanship 
In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — Departing from 
the custom of waiting for the 
complaint to be filed in court, the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune gave 
publicity this week to notice of an 
action which charges them with 
violation of the anti-trust laws and 
of the Minnesota Corrupt Practices 
Act. F 

The complainants, — self-styled 
“committee of Minneapolis citizens 
who have becom? indignant at the 
unfair and partisan conduct of the 
newspapers,” are Marcella F. Kil- 
len, Democratic - Farmer - Labor 
nominee for Congress; Karl Rol- 
vaag, Stephen J. Nahotte, Gerald 
R. Dillon and Nuella Stranberg. 

Judge Under Fire 


Star and Tribune executives de- 
clined comment, and it was inti- 
mated an answer would be made 
only after the complaint had been 
duly filed in court. The plaintiffs, 
incidentally, said the papers would 
be filed in Scott County. The dis- 
trict judge there, Joseph J. Mo- 
riarty, instituted a libel action 
against the Star earlier this year 
after editorial criticism of his con- 
duct. 

The same issue of the Star which 
contained the story of the Killen 
suit attacked Judge Moriarty’s rec- 
ord again, editorially. He is run- 
ning for re-election. 

Principal basis for the Killen 
suit was a Question-and-Answer 
interview with Walter H. Judd, Re- 
publican nominee for Congress, 
which was printed on the editorial 
page for two days. 

The complaint, unique in jour- 
nalistic history, asks that the Star 
and Tribune, which are owned by 
the Cowles Brothers, be re-estab- 
lished as independent, competing 
newspapers and that the publishing 
company, a Delaware corporation, 
be barred from doing business in 
Minnesota. 

It charges that the purchase and 
consolidation of the several Minne- 
apolis newspapers amounted to “re- 
straint of trade” and limitation of 
competition. 

One-Party Support 

Since 1941, it is alleged, the 
newspapers have consistently ex- 
pressed the viewpoint of a single 
political party, the Republican 
Party, and “have expressed con- 
servative political views.” The pa- 
pers have not once supported a 
candidate of any opposing party 
for any important office, it as- 
Serts. 

This one-party allegiance is 
Claimed to be a violation of the 
Stati:’s Corrupt Practices Act. As 
a specific example, the plaintiffs 
point to advertising space and pub- 
licity in the Star in behalf of 
Mr. Judd “to the approximate 
value of $2,000.” 

P The complaint finally argues: 

In a community with the form of 
government of the kind prevailing 


in the State of Minnesota, and in 
the United States of America, com- 
monly known as ‘a democracy,’ it 
is in the public interest, if not 
essential to the maintenance of 
such government, that there be ex- 
isting and conveniently available 
to the people sources of news and 
viewpoints representing more than 
a single partisan viewpoint.” 





Police Reporters 


continued from page 10 





Correspondents asked Press Sec- 
retary Charles G. Ross to make 
a “routine check” just in case the 
President decided to keep his ap- 
pointment to dedicate the Dill 
memorial at 3 o'clock. Mr. Ross 
telephoned the inquiry and the an- 
swer was, “why, certainly.” Need- 
less to say the trip across the 
Potomac River to Arlington had 
heavy press coverage. 

Sleepy-eyed White House cor- 
respondents were in front of the 
Blair House at 7 A. M. Thursday, 
confident that Mr. Truman would 
pass up his regular morning two- 
hour walk. The President stepped 
jauntily out at the usual hour, 
swinging his walking stick, and 
marched down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue surrounded by jittery Secret 


Service and Metropolitan Police 
guards. 
Photographers were quoted 


widely in “atmosphere” coverage 

of the story. Charles Corte of 

Acme Newspictures told how he 

saw one Officer in the middle of 

Pennsylvania Avenue on one knee 

shooting toward Blair House. 
Shot That Missed 

“I took a quick picture and 
hopped into the shrubbery when 
some more shots rang out,” Mr. 
Corte was quoted. (He must have 
missed the shot, because Acme 
executives said they did not get 
such a picture.) 

Bruce Hoertel, New York Times 
photographer, related that “we 
shot pictures as we went.” He, 
too, saw a guard kneeling in the 
street, but by the time photogra- 
phers got to him he was on his 
face, Mr. Hoertel said. At any 
rate, the Times ran a picture of 
a corpse on its front page: Mr. 
Hoertel’s shot of the would-be 
assassin’s body on the President’s 
doorstep. 

Pictures were moved on wire 
circuits within half an hour of the 
first flash on the story. 

The Anderson (S. C.) Inde- 
pendent got out an extra at 3:35 
p.m. and sold 3,600 copies. The 
banner said: BLOOD FLOWS IN 
NATION’S CAPITAL AS EF- 
FORT IS MADE TO KILL TRU- 
MAN. 


Sir Lloyd Re-elected 


ADELAIDE, Australia—-The an- 
nual meeting of the Australian 
Associated Press re-elected Sir 
Lloyd Dumas as chairman. 
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Dailies’ Tieup 
Political Issue 
In Pittsburgh 


PirTSBURGH—The five-week-old 
strike of the three Pittsburgh daily 
newspapers took an unusual turn 
this week when it was projected 
into the political picture. 

State Attorney General Charles 
J. Margiotti announced he would 
investigate the strike because he 
had received numerous reports that 
it was “politically inspired.” 

The state Republican regime is 
conducting a grand jury investiga- 
tion of the Pittsburgh city and 
county administrations. For weeks, 
rumors have been current that the 
strike was fomented so that news 
of the grand jury’s activities 
would not reach the public before 
election. 

Denials from All 

The activities of the jury are 
reaching the public but only 
through the radio and the Daily 
Reporter, the newspaper trade 
unions publication, whose circu- 
lation is less than 100,000. 

Mr. Margiotti’s statement was 
met with denials from all con- 
cerned. John A. Feigel, president 
of Local 7, International Typo- 
graphical Union, said the charges 
were “fantasticaily absurd.” 

The Press, Post-Gazette and 
Sun- Telegraph were shut down 
following the walkout Oct. 1 and 
2 of the AFL Mailers Union. 

The strike situation seemed to 
have worsened in the last week 
with both sides digging in for a 
long and bitter fight. The mailers 
have taken a back seat in the ne- 
gotiating sessions and the AFL 
Teamsters Union, representing the 
truck drivers, is now doing most 
of the talking. The drivers’ con- 
tracts have also expired and they 
walked out almost simultaneously 
with the mailers. 

Dickering on Premium Pay 

Dickering between the unions 
and the publishers is hung up on 
the issue of a sixth day at premium 
pay. The publishers want assur- 
ance that the mailers will take 
enough members into their union 
so that it won’t be necessary to pay 
nearly all the mailers overtime 
each week. The mailers averaged 
$112 a week during the first six 
months of 1950, according to the 
publishers. 

Meanwhile, district newspapers 
and even college dailies continue 
to flourish. 

Four Pittsburgh reporters have 
formed a news service which has 
been subscribed to by 14 county 
weeklies. 

Horne’s department store has set 
up a news room in one of its dis- 
play windows where Robert Moly- 
neaux and George Dixon, Press re- 
porters, write local copy and also 
edit the United Press teletype wire 
while the public looks on. 

Out of town newspapers were 
still hard to get. The city was 
flooded with them one Sunday and 


then the supply was suddenly cut 
off. This reportedly came about 
when the drivers’ union complained 
to the local distributor. Last Sun- 
day, three-day-old copies of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald sold like hot 
cakes at 15 cents apiece. 
= 


Florida's Law 
On Retraction 


Demand Upheld 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — Florida’s 
law requiring that newspapers be 
served written notice and be per- 
mitted to publish a retraction be- 
fore they are sued for libel has 
been upheld by the Florida Su- 
preme Court. 

The court, in a unanimous de- 
cision, affirmed a Broward Coun- 
ty Circuit Court which dismissed 
a $100,000 libel suit brought 
against the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) 
Daily News by Julian E. Ross, 
former city attorney. 

Justice B. K. Roberts said the 
law provides “sufficient safeguards 
against irresponsibility on the part 
of the press” and if made more 
stringent “the press would be- 
come so inhibited that its great 
and necessary function of policing 
our society through reporting its 
events and by analytical criticism 
would be seriously impaired... . 
This court judiciously knows that 
it frequently takes a legal tribunal 
months of diligent searching to 
determine the facts of a contro- 
versial situation. When it is re- 
called that a reporter is expected 
to determine such facts in a mat- 
ter of hours or minutes, it is 
only reasonable to expect that oc- 
casional errors will be made. 

“Yet, since the preservation of 
our American Democracy depends 
upon the public’s receiving infor- 
mation speedily particularly 
upon getting news of pending 
matters while there is still time 
for public opinion to form and be 
felt—it is vital that no unreason- 
able restraints be placed upon the 
working news reporter or the 
editorial writer.” 

He said giving newspapers the 
chance to correct inadvertent er- 
rors is “more than fair and justly 
commensurate with the opportun- 
ity to make the errors” and may 
save the newspapers the annoy- 
ance and expense of answering 
libel suits. 


Gorham Resigns 
From Illinois Markets 


CHICAGO Paul L. Gorham, 
general manager of Illinois Daily 
Newspaper Markets for 14 years, 
resigned Nov. 1. He plans to 
establish his own advertising re- 
search business in Springfield, IIL, 
with his son, Robert. 

C. E. Phillips, Rockford News- 
papers, president of Illinois Mar- 
kets, said directors have chosen 
a successor to Mr. Gorham and 
formal announcement will be 
made shortly. 
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John Boettiger 
Kills Himself 
In Hotel Leap 


John Boettiger, 50, 
attle and Arizona 
lisher, leaped to 
31 from his sev- 
enth - floor room 
in the Weylin 
Hotel, New York 
City. He was a 
former son - in - 
law of the late 
President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Boettiger 
began his news- 
Paper career in 
1921 as a crime 


former Se- 
newspaper pub- 


his death Oct. 





reporter for the Boettiger 
City News Bureau in Chicago, 
where he was born. He joined 


the Chicago Tribune in 1922 and 
a decade later was assigned to its 
Washington bureau until 1934. 
He married the late President’s 
only daughter, Mrs. Anna Roose- 
velt Dall, in 1935. They first met 
while he was assigned to the 
Roosevelt presidential campaign. 

William Randolph Hearst ap- 
pointed Mr. Boettiger publisher of 
the: Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelli- 
gehcer in 1936. Mrs. Boettiger 
joined the staff and during her 
husband’s absence in’ Army ser- 
vice during World War II she 
became associate editor. 

In 1946, Mr. and Mrs. Boettiger 
resigned from the Post-Intelligen- 
cer and purchased the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Shopping News, which 
they developed the following year 
into the Arizona Times, a daily 
newspaper. A _ year later, Mr. 
Boettiger retired as editor and 
publisher, a post his wife assumed 
until the paper was sold a few 
months later. The couple were 
divorced in August, 1949, and 
Mrs. Boettiger received custody 
of their son, John, now 11. Soon 
afterward, Mr. Boettiger married 
Mrs. Virginia Daly Lunne of 
Phoenix. 

It was estimated that approxi- 
mately $500,000 was lost in the 
failure of the Arizona Times. Mr. 
Boettiger’s brother, W. O. Boet- 
tiger of North Hollywood, Calif., 
blamed the Phoenix failure for 
his brother’s suicide. He said: 

“John had thrown everything 
he had into the paper and was 
never able to recover anything. 
Since giving up the paper he had 
tried many times to free his mind 
from his defeat, but nothing 
seemed to do any good. He was 
under terrific mental strain, and 
it dated back, I am sure, to the 
failure of his Phoenix newspaper.” 

Since July, 1949, Mr. Boettiger 
had been a vicepresident of Theo- 
dor Swanson & Co., a public re- 
lations firm in New York City. 
His associates said he seemed con- 
tented in his work, although he 
sometimes talked of wanting to 
get back in newspaper work. 
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EDMUND H. Kirsy, 86, manag- 
ing editor of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal and Evening Bul- 
letin for nine years before his re- 
tirement in 1921, Oct. 27. He 
served the papers 39 years. A 
son, RALPH B. KirBy, heads the 
East Providence bureau of the 
Journal-Bulletin. 

BEATRICE MARGARET OFFINEER, 
34, radio and theater columnist of 
the Akron (O.) Beacon Journal, 
a member of the staff since 1937 
and a former journalism instructor 
at Kent State University and the 
University of Akron, Oct. 27. 

GeEorGE T. WIGHT, 73, formerly 
reporter for the old Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Commercial, reporter, 
telegraph editor and Albany cor- 
respondent for the old Buffalo 
Express, Albany correspondent 
for the old New York Herald and 
writer for the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat, in Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., Oct. 26. 

James J. NOLAN, reporter for 
the Brooklyn Eagle for 27 years 
before he resigned in 1933, at 
Hempstead, N. Y., Oct. 27. 

JoHuNn C. Harper, 84, retired 
part-owner of the Ennis (Tex.) 
News, Oct. 26. 

JoHn T. McGuire, 46, reporter 

and crime investigator for the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal for 23 
years, Oct. 27. 
" Mrs. Frances M. Futton, 50, 
wife of EarL D. FULTON, general 
manager of the Chicago Herald- 
American, Oct. 26. 

ERNEst W: McCready, 81, a 
Spanish-American war correspond- 
ent for the New York Herald, 
who retired in 1929 after serving 
newspapers in Boston and St. 
John, N.B., in New Brunswick. 

ARTHUR E. SimMonpbs, 71, tech- 
nical director of the Standard 
Gravure Corp., Louisville, Ky.. 
and formerly superintendent of 
the rotogravure department of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer for many 
years. 

ALBERT EDWARD BARNARD, 74, 
a member of the national adver- 
tising department of the former 
New York Sun for 26 years and 
before that a reporter for the 
Chicago Times, circulation man- 
ager for the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, and a member 
of the advertising department of 
the New York Times, Oct. 29. 

Mrs. Rutu S. McKetway, 85, 
mother of B. M. McKetway, edi- 
tor of the Washington (D. «.) 
Evening Star, Oct. 29. 

Mrs. ROBERTA HOLDEN BOLE, 
74, widow of BENJAMIN P. BOLE, 
former president of the Plain 
Dealer Publishing Co. and the 
Forest City Publishing Co., and 
daughter of the late Liperty E. 
HOLDEN, onetime owner of the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, Oct. 
28. 

Rosert S. Forp, 58, make-up 
editor of the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun, Oct. 29. 





Johnson Wills 
Paper to Wife, 
Then 3 Nephews 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The will of 
Curtis Boyd Johnson, publisher of 
the Charlotte Observer for 34 
years, provides that his 5742 % in- 
terest in the newspaper pass to 
three nephews after the death of 
his wife, Irving H. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson, who died Oct. 6, 
wrote the will while he was staying 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City in April, 1947. 
The instrument, in his own hand- 
writing, was probated this week, 
and Mrs. Johnson and the Union 
National Bank were named as ad- 
ministrators. 

Taxes Are Covered 

The late publisher stated that 
he believed proceeds from the 
Semagraph Co. would be adequate 
to cover the inheritance taxes 
which he realized would be “quite 
heavy.” 

After specifying that certain 
residential property at Beverly 
Hills, Calif., go to his sister, Ida 
J. Lee, during her lifetime, Mr. 
Johnson directed that its owner- 
ship pass to three nephews: George 
Lee of Algonac, Mich.; S. M. Lee, 
Jr., of Glendale, Calif., and Harry 
Lee of Los Angeles. They are in- 
structed to sell the property and 
divide the proceeds. 

The will continued: 

“In addition to the above gift to 
the aforesaid nephews, I direct 
that each of them shall be paid 
($25,000.00) Twenty Five Thou- 
sand dollars from the assets of my 
estate as if and when the funds are 
conveniently available as deter- 
mined by my wife, Irving Harding 
Johnson, who is hereby appointed 
my executor and the American 
Trust Co. of Charlotte, hereby ap- 
pointed Trustee of my estate. To 
Harry A. Allen, J. G. Ward, P. H. 
Batte, Ernest B. Hunter, J. A. Par- 
ham, John P. White, all executives 
of the Charlotte Observer, I hereby 
give the sum of ($5,000.00) Five 
Thousand Dollars each. Payment 
to be made to them at the time of 
payment to my nephews as above 
provided. I also direct that 
($2500.00) Twenty Five Hundred 
Dollars be paid to Mrs. Eudora B. 
Garrison, my secretary, and like 
amount to Miss Carrie J. Cook, 
long time loyal and trusted em- 
ploye of The Charlotte Observer. 

Gifts to Employes 

“To all emploves of The Char- 
lotte Observer who have been with 
the paper for 20 years or more I 
direct that they be paid one Thou- 
sand Dollars ($1,000.00) each 
and all of those who have been 
with the paper for ten to twenty 
years ($500.00) Five Hundred 
Doliars each. ... 

“To my wife, I leave the resi- 
due of my estate after my funeral 
expenses are paid and the payment 
of any debts; the inheritance taxes, 
I realize will be quite heavy but 
believe that the assets of the Sema- 
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graph Company (the capital stock 
of which I now own in its entirety) 
will be much more than sufficient 
to take care of this obligation with. 
out disturbing or in any way ep. 
cumbering the controlling interes 
(57%%) I now have in The Ob. 
server Co., owner of The Charlotte 
Observer. 

“Apart from the other assets of 
the Semagraph Co. it owns the 
Charlotte Engraving Co. which ] 
direct shall be sold to Messrs, Ey. 
erett Bierman and Herbert Hitch at 
a price of (25%) twenty five per 
cent less than its book value at the 
time of my death. In other words 
there shall be no good will value 
considered in connection with this 
transaction. 

Interest in Patents 

“The Semagraph Co. is also the 
owner of 51% interest in the ‘Sema- 
graph’ patents. The ‘Semagraph’ js 
an automatic typesetting device 
which was invented by Buford L, 
Green and built and developed by 
him during a period of some ten 
years’ employment by me—John 
P. White has a 10% interest in 
any profits accruing when the ma- 
chine is put on the market. I here- 
by will to Green and White this 
51% interest in the patents to be 
equally distributed between them. 

“The ‘residue’ interest referred 
to is willed to my wife, Irving H. 
Johnson, for her use and benefit 
during her life, and at her death 
the (5714%) fifty-seven and one 
half stock interest in the Observer 
is to pass to my nephews in equal 
amounts, if then living, and to 
their surviving children in the 
event of their death. 


“I will that my wife shall be- 
come the president of The Curtis 
B. Johnson Benevolent Association 
and shall have full and complete 
control of its operations.” 





Classitied 


Section 


A COUNTRY-WIDE 
ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


RATE GUIDE 


Consecutive Insertions 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 
3 and over 40 


Advance Payment Requested 
@*eee?es: 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


Insertions Line Rate 
1 $1.00 
° 
4 and over .80 
(Lower 26 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 


Charge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 

Count 30 units per line (27 
units for box). No abbrevia- 
tions. 3 line minimum. Add 15¢ 
for Box service—Replies mailed 
daily. 


Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to edit all copy. 


Deadline Wed. at 2 P.M. 








(After Last Mail) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS —__ 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





Newspaper Brokers 


Press Engineers 


Newsprint 





MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service, Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. | 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, | 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
——ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS | 
with profitable records on fair terms | 
J. R. GABBERT | 

3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
¥x 30 years on the Pacific Coast. | 
Arthur W. Stypes, 625 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, California. — | 
“NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS _ 

Tax and all other purposes. 

A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For any size paper contact 

ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years | 
P. 0. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. | 
WAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y_| 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. — 
TO BUY or sell a newspaper or job 
plant in the Southwest contact James | 
T. Jackson, Pauls Valley, Okla. | 


DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain | 














States, Midwest, Southwest. Ray E. | 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bidg.. Denver, Colorado. 





Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- | 
per brokers. We would like to be of | 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY | 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan | 





CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES | 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue | 


Venice, California 


~ CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California, 


Publications For Sale 


WILL TRADE $40,000 in shares in 
big weekly in Philadelphia-Baltimore 
area for equity in farm, residence 
or business realty. Advertising man 
or ex-publisher might also become! 
part of paper’s operation. Owner of | 
stock now with daily in another city. 
Write Box 6672, Editor & Publisher. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
fully equipped. Details 
Write Box 6701, Editor 


RESERVE officer 











Semi-weekly, 
i request. 
Publisher. 


| 
} facing recall to} 
service must sell at once group of 
four profitable community papers, 
total circulation 12,000 and modern 
lant equipped with two machines, 
odel E Duplex, 2 jobbers, etc. Near 
Chicago. $20,000 to handle. Box 
6726, Editor & Publisher. 


FINANCIALLY attractive weekly in 
suburban, working-class, residential 
community, north of Philadelphia, east 
of Buffalo. Cash gross about $34.000 
with little promotion. Owner’s health 








limits activities; growing field war- 
rants executive-editor type owner. 
Well equipped plant; deal includes 


shop building; home may be had also 


if desired. $10,000 minimum down 
payment; balance, terms to right 
prty May Brothers, Binghamton, 





WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
ROS., Binghamton, New York. 

NASSAU Weekly—Opportunity—Ex- 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications for Sale 
SMALL PAYMENT, BIG POTEN- 
TIAL. Unopposed Central Michigan 
weekly in small town serves big 
area. Nets $5,500, easily do $7,500 
under live publisher. Only $4,000 
down. Larry Towe Agency, 1807 S. 


Shore, Holland, Mich. 





SOUTH FLORIDA Weekly on coast, 
$27,500. Excellent growth possibili- 
ties. For details write The R. H. 
Berg Co., Box 55, Melbourne, Florida. 


MASON-MOORE.-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 

We will move, erect or repair presses 

ANYWHERE 


St.. New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-1740 


28 East 4th 
Phone: 





WASHINGTON GROUP 
THREE PAPERS in a fast growing 
area. Grossing $40,000 now but can 
be more. Well equipped. No compe- 
tition. Get share of legals. Asking 
only $40,000 with $20,000 down. 
Jack L. Stoll. 4958 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, Cal. 


Publications Wanted 
WILL BUY or lease weekly grossing 











$25,000 or more. Prefer East or 

South. Give details. Box 6685, Edi- 

tor & Publisher. 
Cartoons—Features 





EDITORIAL CARTOONS, significant 


and striking. 2 or 3 column sizes. 
Released weekly. Free proofs to edi- 
tors. Midwest Syndicate, Box 583, 


Wheaton, Il. 


HOUSE PUBLICATION CARTOONS 
tailored for your purposes. Safety 
and Morale-Building Editorial 
Policy . . . Portraits and Caricatures 
from photos. Let me send you my 
free booklet of cartoons. BURT 


WESSER, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


eago 4, Illinois. 





Miscellaneous 


2 FINE NATIONAL AD SPOTS 
Alabama—tThe Troy Messenger 
Georgia—The Cordele Dispatch 








Promotion Services 


BOOMERANG DOLLAR buy-at-home 
ad series is new, sensible, effective 
approach to merchants’ age-old prob- 
lem of keeping home dollars at home. 
Copy fits most cities from 10,000 to 
50.000 in the shadow of larger mar- 
keting centers. Also adaptable to 
alert weeklies in smaller cities. Easi- 
ly sold. this campaign is a definite 
good will builder as well as a healthy 
linage booster. Proofs and terms on 
request. Robbins & Associates, 1616 
Smith Tower, Seattle, Washington. 








SURE TO GET 
EXTRA WANT AD REVENUE 


WAY 


GIVE your staff the stimulation of 
the Howard Parish Service. Practical 
sales-training articles show how to 


sell better, faster. Hunch-packed ex- 
change sections provide hundreds of 
ideas for realty brokers, car-dealers, 
stores, service firms. Many special 
sections (Gift-Guide, Greetings, Re- 
altor, Credit, ete.) throughout the 
year. Personalized attention to your 
problems, too. Write for sample issue, 
full details. HOWARD PARTSH. cre- 
ator of THE WANT AD SERVICE 











cellent area. Wife ill. Must sell or| that Makes You More Money. Daily 
will sell part of paper to an active | News Tower, Miami 32, Florida. 
partner. Box 6778, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
3 Press Engineers 
DON'T WASTE MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
YOUR VOTE! Repeizs, maintenance, service nation- 
wide. 


CAST Your Ballot for 

Editor & Publisher's 

Classified Section for: 
1—‘‘Economy’’—(Low Rates) 


2—‘‘Good Government’ ’— 
(Help Wanted) 


3—*‘Security’’— (si 
Wanted) (Situations 

















LORENZ PRINTING 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 





E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 


Rockford Tllinois 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for November 4, 195C 

















LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 


Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 





MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
Composing Room 








2 LATE MODEL 
G-2 INTERTYPES 
90 and 72 CHANNEL 


Display Machines 


COMPLETE with saws, quadders, 
micro-therm electric pots and motors 
for AC 220. 


ONE machine is 4 mold disk, the 
other 6, with regular and extra molds 
for body type and 18 and 24 point 
two-letter molds plus single letter to 
30 ems. 


10 EXTRA: lower split 72-channe] 
magazines, rack, all supplies and 


| extras. 


12 FONTS of modern two-letter | 


display faces and 18 and 24 point. 


MACHINES should be sold as a 
unit but will consider separate sale. 
in November. 


For complete’ specifications write 
E. R. Miller, Business Manager, 
THE LIMA NEWS 
LIMA, OHIO 





TYPESETTING MACHINES 


Model F2/2 INTERTYPE £13375 
Model 31 LINOTYPE 252650 
Model 22 LINOTYPE #239443 
Model 8 LINOTYPE $37471 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
500 Fifth Ave—N. Y. 18 
BRyant 9-1132 





FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14 Lino- 
types, also Model C and CSM In- 
tertypes with and without Quadding 
and Centering Attachments. Immedi- 
ate Shipment. Printcraft Represent- 
~ 277 Broadway, New York 7, 











LUDLOW MACHINE, 22% _ ems 
equipped with Water Cooled Mold 
and Tank, Gas Pot and Motor. 
$1.750.00 Cash. FOB New York City. 
Printcraft Representatives. 277 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 
Newsprint 
NEWSPRINT 
ORIGINAL MILL 
SHIPMENTS 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 
Spot and long-term commitments. 
Box 6773, Editor & Publisher. 


SAVE on production costs as well as 
newsprint; salvage your damaged 
newsprint and butt rolls. We have 
for sale one cameron 44 W rewinder, 
70 inch width, completely rebuilt with 
splicing carriage and slitting attach- 
ment. Box 6742, Editor & Publisher. 


AVAILABLE standard newsprint, all 
sizes. S. B. Behrens, 115 Onderdonk 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: Ever- 
green 6-0505. One of New York’s 
largest converters of newsprint. 














STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 





Should be available for delivery late | 


CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots 
at attractive prices. November ship- 
ment and continuous bookings. In- 
quiries invited. Canadian Newsprint 
Supply Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Tel: 
ORegon 9-3870. 


Photo Engraving 








PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 





Press Room 





GOSS 4 DECK Singlewidth, with Re- 
versible cylinders on top deck; 21% 


inch cut-off; A. C. Drive; Complete 
stereo. Perfect for color comics or 
all Black. 

HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
AC Drive and pony autoplate. Priced 
for quick sale. 

HOE-Z-TYPE, 239/16 inch cutoff, 4 
Units 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Searings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 
SCOTT-4-MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 32- 
64 Page capacity, 22% inch cutoff; 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 


h.p. drives. Maximum color flexibility. 
Available immediately. 


GOSS-OCTUPLE Doublewidth; 21% 
| inch cutoff; equipped with compen- 
| sators for color comics or all black 
production; A. C. Motor Drive; com- 
plete Stereo. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE—Doublewidth, 22% 
inch cutoff; equipped with compen- 


sators for color comics or black; com- 
plete stereo. Priced for quick sale. 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-1132 








FOR SALE: Hoe Octuple, 22%” cut- 
off. Complete with Stereotype equip- 
ment. Immediately available. Now 
in Southwest. Very low price. Ameri- 
can Printing Machinery Co., Inc., 88 
Gold Street, New York City. 





CUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle AC. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. ‘ 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, AC, G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 

THE EASTERN COLOR PRINTING 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 





AVAILABLE on or about November 
15, Goss 16 page straight line press. 
Two plates wide, 21% inch cut off, 
complete with chain drive, AC motors 
and panel. Includes following stereo- 
type equipment—stoker fired 3,000- 
pound stereotype pot and controls, 
plate casting box, tail cutter, reamer 
and 16 chases. Now in operation. 
This is an exceptional buy. Write 
Publisher American-News, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 
FOR SALE: 24-Page Hoe Web 
Newspaper Press, two plates wide, 
23 9/16” sheet cut. With complete 
stereotype equipment and A. C. mo- 
tors. Ready prompt shipment. Thomas 
Hall Company, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn. 





6] 








MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





Press Room 


Wanted to Buy 





FOR SALE—Duplex Model A Web 
Perfecting Newspaper Press in excel- 


lent mechanical condition. AC motor 

and 20 chases. Available in Decem- 

ber. Papers primted on press avail- 
1 


able. 

THE WALTER W. MEZO COMPANY 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 

100 HP MOTOR drive AC current 

HOE quarter-page folder 

Three Kohler reels AC motors 

SCOTT 16 and 24 page presses 

GOSS 16 page press 

HOE Curved router 22%” length 

GOSS Curved router 23 9/16” length 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho 


Stereotype 
E 
Power Proof 











FOR SAL 
VANDERCOOK 325-G 


ress. 

AMSCO Composing Room Saw-Trim- 
mer. 

GOSS heavy duty Dry Mat Roller. 

GOSS full page Flat Shaver 


} 


WANTED to buy—8 ton metal pot 
The Berkshire Evening Eagle 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


WANTED—DUPLEX Tubular News- 
paper Press or similar. Must be cap- 
able of printing 16, or possibly 24 
to 32 pages. Prefer press with color 
attachment. Give full details. Box 
6613, Editor & Publisher. 








HELP WANTED 
Administrative 





HELP WANTED 








——— 


HELP WANTED 





Display Advertising 


Editorial 





ADVERTISING manager for old 
established Southern trade paper. 
Good salary and attractive incentives 
for a real producer. Give complete 
resume of your qualifications and ex- 
perience in first letter. Address re- 


ply to Box 6748, Editor & Publisher. 





DISPLAY SALESMAN 
TO handle retail accounts in suburban 
daily. Salary and bonus. Apply by 
letter only, giving age, experience and 
salary expected to W. C. Fowley, Nas- 
sau Daily Review Star, Rockville 
Centre, L. I., N. Y. 





BUSINESS MANAGER for two Dai- 
lies and one Weekly. Write Box 


| 6640, Editor & Publisher, giving ex- 


| 


| 


| 


HOE Flat and Curved Plate Routers. | 


HOE 22%” and Scott 23 9/16” Plate 
Finishing outfits. 

1 TO 4-TON Melting Furnaces. 

FLAT and Curved Casting Boxes, all 


Bizes. 

MODEL 22 Linotype. 

68” OSWEGO mill type Power Cutter. 

72” CAMERON Slitter-Rewinder. 

NEW Hall Form Tables and ‘‘Dural’’ 
lightweight Stereo. Chases. 


| A.M. paper. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. | 


120 West 42nd St. 
New York 18 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSBS. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 











| Must be 


perience, background and salary. 





MAN with small-city newspaper ex- 
perience to manage our business- 
office. Evening Republican, Columbus, 
Indiana. 





Circulation 


CITY MANAGER for large Southern 
Must be good adminis- 
romoter. Age limitation, 





trator and 


40 years. lary, $85.00 plus. Give 
full information first letter. Box 
6725, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED 

CITY CIRCULATION Manager for af- 
ternoon daily of 70,000 home deliv- 
ered in a metropolitan Mid-South city. 
Real opportunity for the right man. 
able, well trained and can 
expertly direct a staff of district 
men. Write Box 6729, Editor & Pub- 
lisher with complete details. 


CIRCULATION promoter. Sell 21- 
year-old ABC Anglo-Jewish Weekly. 
All territories open. Agencies invited. 
Very high commission. Also open for 
special edition Ad men. Details first 
letter. Box 6749, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED DISTRICT man capable of 
handling boys—prefer married man— 
draft exempt—Will consider young 
man willing to learn circulation. A 








permanent opportunity for the right 
man. Painesville Telegraph, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 





MOTORS, Generators, Transformers 

bought and sold new and rebuilt. 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 


DRY MAT ROLLER, full page size. 
Prefer Hoe or Goss heavy duty ma- 
chine with AC motor. Reply Box 
6687, Editor & Publisher. 


NEEDED: Duplex press; must be 
two-way printer. Send details. Box 
6754, Editor & Publisher. 


UNIT-TYPE semi-cylindrical Press, 4 
units and pair folders. Also extra 
couples for color and reversible cylin- 
ders if available. Box 6744, Editor & 
Publisher. 











Classified Advertising 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


FOR daily within 50 miles of New 
York City. Will consider present as- 
sistant or one with broad experience 
in this field. Write stating . ¥ and 
copeetenies. Box 6648, Editor Pub- 
isnher. 


SUPERVISOR, experienced, wanted 
for classified phone room. Staff of 8, 
6-day ee New York State. Write 
Box 6708, Editor & Publisher, stating 
wages expected. 


Display Advertising 











USED LUDLOW AND MATS—Maust 
be in good operating condition. Send 
proof on all mats. Need immediately. 
THE DAILY RECORD, DUNN, N. O. 


WANTED NOW: New style Models 
26, Models 8 and 14 Linotypes, and 
electric Elrod. Send full particulars. 
Cash. American Printing Machinery 
Co., Inc., 88 Gold St., N. Y. City. 








WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
500 Ffth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





WANTED: Small rotary press with 
stereotype equipment. 22%” cut-off. 
Needed now for quick cash deal. Box 
6753, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED — Direct Current Motors 
from 50 to 500 H. P. Also Generat- 
ing plants and MOTOR GENERATOR 





SETS. Mail complete nameplate data 
and I will wire you my best cash 
offer. ‘Harry Jawitz, 813-82 St., 


Miami Beach 41, Florida. 
62 





| nity 


| 


| Pennsylvania 
( 





EXCELLENT opportunity in retail 
display advertising department on one 
of Pacific Northwest’s most progres- 





sive dailies, circulation 17,000, for 
man who can make layouts, write 
copy and sell. Send complete infor- 
mation about yourself to — * 
Anderson, Longview, Washington, 
Daily News. 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
SALEISMEN! 


SEVERAL positions are open for ex- | 
salesmen and copy writers 


perienced 
on Pennsylvania daily with over 100,- 
000 circulation. (not Philadelphia or 
Steady work—opportu- 
for advancement. State age, edu- 
cation, experience, marital status and 
salary expected. Give references— 
applicants preferred. 
staff kri®ws of this ad. Box 
Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG WOMAN or 
service exempt) to work with retail 
advertising department of Sunday 
newspaper, selling advertising in York 
and vicinity. Should have high school 
or college education, own car. Pre- 
vious experience not necesary. Salary 
plus commission. Pleasant working 
conditions and employees benefits 
available to person selected. 
Write stating age, education, refer- 
ences, previous work record to: 
EMPLOYMENT SECTION 
Lancaster Newspapers 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh). 


Jur 
6764, 





man (military 





j 





| first-class man. 











Local 
progressive 
Fine salary 


EXCELLENT opportunity for 
Display Salesman on 
daily, 10,000 circulation. 
and working conditions. Prefer man 
under 35 years of age. Send complete 
information to Advertising Manager, 
Evening Tribune, Albert Lea, Minn. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for ex- 
perienced display salesman. Salary 
and commission. Give full particulars. 
Box 6775, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN 
wanted for regional weekly. Must 
have car. Right man will eventually 
take over department. Write, giving 
experience, minimum starting salary, 
etc. Roy D. Jenkins, Southside Vir- 
ginia News, Petersburg, Virginia. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTED. 


Midwest vacancy for experienced man 
between 30 and 40 years of age. 
Should have minimum of 5 years’ ex- 
perience, knowledge of directing re- 
search, surveys and ability to inter- 
pret a market to agencies as well as 
manufacturers. Complete charge of 
office detail and staff. Starting salary 
$7,500, or more, depending on back- 
ground. Box 6768, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED Staging 
Advertising Salesman. Must be goo 
at layouts, able to handle key ac- 
counts and willing to plug every day. 
Ours is a fifty-three-year-old, seven- 
day operation, exclusive in the field. 
Drinkers and high pressure artists 
need not apply. Contact Mr. E. A. 
Schafer, Meridian Meridian, 
Mississippi. 














Star, 





Editorial 
MANAGING EDITOR—for Alaska 
daily able to build up good local cov- 
erage. This is a first-class job for a 


Box 6659, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EXCEPTIONAL YOUNG EDITOR 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


CAN grow into attractive associate 
editorship. QUALIFICATIONS: Solid 
reportorial background; penetrating 
interest in government and public 
affairs; top character and professional 
references; personable with ability to 
get along well with associates. In- 
aniries will be held in strictest con- 


fidence. Please give complete details 
and if possible samples of writing. 
Box 6745, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITOR-REPORTER 
WESTERN midwest. $75. Immediate 
opening. Box 6739, Editor & Publisher. 


NEED EXPERIENCED, competent 
telegraph editor December 10. Or will 
hire earlier. Morning daily, city 13,- 
000. Cireulation 12,600, AP wires. 
ND, ULL, NEA service. Dry climate, 
altitude 4,000 feet. Irrigated farm- 
ing region. Good pay. Star Herald, 
Scotsbluff, Nebraska. 


REPORTER 
MORNING daily. Seeking beginner 
eligible veterans training. Excellent 
opportunity for rounded experience. 
Morning News, Danville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 











REPORTER — First class newsman 
wanted by prominent east coast after- 
noon daily. The man we want has 
had several years experience and com- 
bines speed and accuracy with writing 
ability. List age, education, exper- 
ience, salary requirement. Box 6779, 
Editor & Publisher. 





| 
| 





CITY EDITOR to direct city-county 
staff of six reporters. Six-day weg. 
Must be able to make assignmen 
follow-up news stories and direct g 


into digging out story behind th. 
news. Copy reading, head wri 

page layout experience necessary, 
Write stating experience, age, draft 


or reserve status, references, Salary 
expected. The Daily News, P. 0, 
131, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 





Photographers 


———————————L— KL, 
PHOTOGRAPHER—With  professiog. 
al experience in news or publicity 
features, color, and photo processi 
for photo staff, American Natio 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Exeg). 
lent opportunity for photographer 
with ability to make pictures emphg- 
sizing human interest angles of 

Cross activities such as disaster ry. 





lief, first aid and life-saving, blood 
donor program, service to armed 
forces. Address Norman A. Durfee, 
Administrator for Personnel Services, 
The American National Red (ros, [ 
National Headquarters ; 
Washington 13, D. C. 
Mechanical 





JOB PRESSMAN on Kluge, Kelly-B, 
Multilith. Top wages for top man i 
Alaska’s most modern plant. Bo 
6660, Editor & Publisher. 


JOB SHOP FOREMAN. Permanent, 
Small daily. Must quote prices, se 
ads hand and machine. nion, Ad- 
vance-Register, Tulare, California, 
ONE STEREOTYPER AND ONE 
PRESSMAN needed at once on good 
morning newspaper in northern Illi- 
nois. Ideal working conditions, scale 
$88.68 for 40 hours. Advantages in- 
clude paid vacations, hospitalization, 
insurance, sick leave. Good communi- 
fine schools, easily accessible 
parks, and other recreational faeili- 
ties for you and your family. Write 
or wire collect to Earl E. Anderson, 
Rockford Morning Star, Rockford, 
Illinois. 

WORKING FOREMAN. Starting rate 
$2.87 per hour plus bonus. Give com- 
plete information. Box 6776, Editor 
& Publisher. 


YOUNG PRODUCTION MANAGER. 
Dynamic Florida newspaper offers at 
tractive career for young production 
manager-engineer with native execu 
tive talent; ability to get along with 
his own staff and associates. Must 
be eager to keep up with modem 
technologies with fierce pride in ee 
ity of his staff and product. Inquiries 
held in strictest confidence. Please 
give complete details on professional 
background. Box 6746, Editor 
Publisher. 














Photo-Engraver 
PHOTO-ENGRAVER; must work com- 
bination: % time engraving; #0 
mechanical or office. State 
tions, references. Address: Busines 


Manager, Daily News-Miner, Fair 
banks, Alaska, via Air Mail. 











INSTRUCTION 
Linotype— Printing 


OHIO LINOTYPE SCHOOL 
ACCURACY—SPEED GUARANTEED 
Linotype and Interty Courses 
Register Now! Address Logan 18, Ohio 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 


Literary Agency 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY, Art 
cles. Books.- Fiction. Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N, ¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Administrative 


EXECUTIVE desires position to sid 
busy publisher or newspaper inter 






























ests. Experience covers management, 
accounting, promotions, labor, me 
chanical. Circulation and 


Twenty-three years practical experi: 
ence at age 45. Prefer midwest of 
northwest. Box 6642, Editor & Pub 
lisher. —— 
ANY profit, Labor or production prob 
lems? Suceessful newspaper doctes 
available soon. Box 6692, Editor 
Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





——_ Administrative 


Display Advertising 





—_—_—_—_— 


EXECUTIVE SEEKS 
TOP—OR BACKSTOP JOB 


plisher and General Manager I 
fee $100,000 loser to a profit! 
Improved content and production 
methods. Increased circulation 380,- 
000; increased advertising. Out costs. 
Know small, medium and ——- 
apers. Expert on mechanical depart- 
ment and labor negotiations. Available 
soon, University grad, plus 20 years 
practical experience. Box 6693, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








ABLE 


HARD HITTING 


PUBLISHER OR GENERAL MAN- 
AGER with background of experience 
and training under one of country’s 
most capable publishers, desires to 
make change shortly after January 
1st. Metropolitan and small city ex- 
perience in labor negotiations, busi- 
ness office, circulation, advertising, 
promotion and mechanical 
ment in above capacity. Excellent 
record with an outstanding ‘‘result 
story’? in each position held. Let me 
relate this story by arranging an in- 
terview at your convenience. Age 
37, best references. Box 6772, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


EXPERIENCED Editorial cartoonist 
for paper on Syndicate. Eastern 
States. Samples and interview on re- 
quest. Box 6654, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED Comic Strip Artist 
desires work. Will go anywhere. Box 
6760, Editor & Publisher. 


manage- 














Circulation 


WOULD LIKE to contact publisher 
in medium sized city who needs serv- 
ices of mature circulator with years 
actual management experience on 
25,000 to 60,000 ABC papers. His 
paper must be well financed and man- 
aged in good live town. Know m 
business and oan prove it! Best ref- 
erences. Only reasonable salary. Box 
6676, Editor & Publisher. 








CIRCULATION MANAGER 
EXPERIENCED, now om seeks 
early connection. Goo promoter, 
thorough knowledge home delivery, 
ABO and office detail. Box 6721, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION Manager seeks posi- 
tion 10,000-20,000 daily, presently 
employed, six years’ experience, Little 
Merchant, ABO, direct mail, motor 
toutes, mail room management, in- 
treased circulation 25%, revenue 35%. 


CIROULATION MANAGER for 








aper 
over 20,000 circulation ovale le 
January ist. Proven record. Prefer 


Middlewest or Southwest. 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER employed 
as Assistant on Metropolitan daily in 
200,000 class desires change. 16 years 
experience circulation management 
promotion, ABO, home delivery, motor 
routes, dealers, street sales, direct 
mail. Excellent record and references. 
Box 6758, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT CIRCULATION MAN- 
AGER 12 years’ experience on metro- 
Politan daily newspaper. Knowledge 
of AB.C., mail promotions and all 
phases of circulation department. Age 

» Married. College. Was also cir- 
culation manager of small daily. Box 
6774, Editor & Publisher. 


____ Classified Advertising 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER—21 years 
Successful record one organization. 
Thoroughly experienced all phases of 
Classified Advertising. Metropolitan 
and medium paper service. Top refer- 
ences. Box 6762, Editor & Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER, now em- 
Ployed, seeks similar spot on pro- 
gressive publication. 20 years news- 
Paper advertising experience, all de- 
Beets Draft exempt. Box 6757, 

itor & Publisher. 


Box 6722, 




















ADVERTISING Manager, © .man, 
45, single, seeks new cr action. 
Good sales record, layouts, ..erchan- 
dising. Southeast preferred. Box 
6667, Editor & Publisher. 





PUBLICATION Desk, Manager or as- 


sistant. Ad agency and metropolitan 
paper background. Fast, efficient 
worker. Experienced supervision ad 


production, layout, display sales, sta- 
tistics, billing, some accounting. Mar- 
ried, 41, draft exempt. Box 6715, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SPACE SALESMAN or Assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager. Thorough knowl- 
edge copy, layout, production, type. 
7 ears agency and manufacturer 
bac =. Now operating own small 
N. . C. agency. 30; hard worker. 
Box 6730, Editor & Publiseher. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
SALESMAN OR PUBLISHER’S 
ASSISTANT 

TQP-FLIGHT thoroughly competent, 
under 40, draft exempt, 18 years’ ex- 
perience on dailies and combination, 
major accounts, national and promo- 
tion. Sober, energetic, realistic line- 
age builder. Sparkling layouts and 
copy that penetrate and sell. Now 
employed as advertising manager, 
seeking greater opportunity, fine rec- 
ord, best of references. Prefer east 
or near-eastern states, other offers— 
details please. Box 6770, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Correspondents 


D. ©. CORRESPONDENT available 
to cover news of interest in your com- 
munity, on assignment. Knows Wash- 

















ington well. tainer or fee is. 
Box 6702, Editor & Publisher. 
JOURNALIST, thoroughly  experi- 


enced, 8 years Far Eastern correspon- 
dent for Australia newspapers, 2 years 
radio commentator, graduate Austra- 
lian School of Journalism, Chinese 
language expert, will furnish feature 
stories, mailers, cables, etc., contact 
Will Raymond, P. O. B. 2312, Hong 
Kong. 
*‘LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMY’’ 
Direct from ‘‘on-the-Spot’’ American 
correspondent in Lima, Peru. Exten- 
sive editorial and public relations ex- 
erience in U. 8. and Honolulu dailies. 


Vants stateside assignments. “ox 
6713, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED Washington  corre- 


spondent for trade magazines or news- 
paper. Written hundreds of articles. 
Knows _Government bureaus. Take 
any writing assignment in Washing- 
ton. Box 6750, Editor & Publisher. 
Editorial 
WANT to get started in news writ- 
graduate. Editor college daily. Box 


ing-reporting. Go anywhere. Recent 
6566, Editor & Publisher. 











ACCOMPLISHED WOMAN writer 
seeks challenging editorial position. 
Experience includes—City and Sun- 
day editor metropolitan newspapers; 
Associate Editor national magazine, 
foreign correspondent, etc. Excellent 
references including present employer. 
Box 6694, Editor & Publisher. 





ABLE sports writer. editor wants 
change from small daily to metro- 
politan daily; any department, con- 
scientious, reliable, thorough; cameras. 
radio ability; veteran; Box 6690, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS BEGINNER, _ veteran, 
23, single, college graduate (English 
Major) with 1 year of law school 
seeks position on small progressive 
daily anywhere. Box 6679, Editor & 
Publisher. 
GIRL editor weekly B.S. seeks change 
daily. Will travel, car. 111-28—204th 
Street. Hollis. N. Y. 
EDITORIAL or allied position. 8 
years experience top New York daily 
plus 2 years Army. B.A. degree. Will 
travel or relocate. Box 6669, Editor 
& Pnblisher. 

REPORTER-REWRITE 
NOW employed for over a year on 
metropolitan news service; done po- 
lice. courts, city hall, know camera. 
College grad; 2 years college daily. 











won nations) feature award. f° 
draft exempt, car. Seek daily or 
magazine. Box 6668, Editor & Pub 


lisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
Editorial 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Editorial 








ACROSS THE BOARDS 


FROM: 
Office Boy 


MANAGING EDITOR 
TWO Nationally-known 
Daily newspapers. 


KNOW 
News and Men 
AND HOW 
To handle both to 
build circulation. 


Magazine and Supplement Experience. 
Recently returned from top U. 8. post 
in Europe. 
Employed New York Daily. 
Age 47—Health—Excellent. 

Box 6756, Editor & Publisher 





A GLUTTON FOR WORK— 
not too proud to fit in any- 
where; former executive edi- 
tor and associate editor 2 
metropolitan dailies; 50 in 
years, 25 in enthusiasm; 
now unhappily employed in 
advertising, wants to get 
back into newspaper busi- 
ness. Box 6747, Editor & 
Publisher. 
REWRITE MAN—reporter, 26, draft- 
exempt, desires reporting or desk 
job, New York City area. Two years 
writing everything on 5,000 weekly. 
B.A. Phi Beta Kappa. Box 6674, 
Editor & Publisher. 
REWRITE man, reporter, seven years 
on large metrovolitan daily, ready for 
change. Copy-reading, sports experi- 
ence. 29, draft a single, college 
grad. Prefer East. Box 6670, Editor 
& Publisher. 
WORKING EDITOR wants $100. Start 
with future. Worth it. Box 6696, 
Editor & Publisher or Katonah, N. Y. 
4-0605.J. 














SPORTS EDITOR 
Six years experience. Top references. 
Box 6675, Editor & Publisher. 


ACE REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER: 
Young woman with 10 years’ top- 
notch professional experience offers 
unbeatable combination of talents to 
enterprising publisher. Box 6716, 
Editor & Publisher. 





WORKING NEWSMAN, on New Jer- 
sey daily, ignores 40-hour week; 
draft exempt vet, 25, single. A.B. 
English, car and typewriter; 3 years 
all news beats, some rewrite, sports, 
weekly news and circulation work. 





Available now, go anywhere, prefer 
East. Box 6724, Editor & Publisher. 
CRACKERJILL reporter desires 


general reporting job, college gradu- 
ate, aggressive, has knack of meeting 
people, two years experience, can sup- 
ply samples. Will go. anywhere. Box 
6661, Editor & Publisher. 

DOES experience mean ability? Eager 
B.A., 25; reporter 1 year. Seek re- 
porting or copy desk job on midwest 
daily or weekly. Draft exempt. With- 
in your budget. Box 6766, Editor & 








Publisher. 
DRAFTPROOF journalism graduate, 
23, single, Sigma Delta Chi, seeks 


general assignment or editing job in 
east, New England, midwest. College 
city, sports, features editor. Can edit 
radio copy. Outside experience. Top 
references. Box 6771, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

NEW ENGLAND or upstate New York 
connection sought by night city editor 
of reputable metropolitan paper. So- 
ber and stable, with 17 years of 
sound experience in writing and edit- 
ing. Write Box 6765, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

REFORMED press agent, 29, able re- 
porter, seeks honest newspaper work. 
Experienced all beats. Box 6761, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

REPORTER, FEATURE WRITER 
ONE year experience, 6 years col- 
lege, wants writing job. Minimum 
weekly salary $70. Box 6777, Editor 
& Publisher. 

REPORTER—1% years on Southern 
daily (100,000 circulation). Refer- 
ences. Bob Douglas, 2412 Booker, 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 
REPORTING, editing job with daily 
now desired by editor of regional 
weekly, 29, vet, BS journalism, go 
anywhere. Box 6759, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR—7%_ years 
newspaper experience, 5% of them on 
the desk. 32, single, draft-exempt. 
Available immediately. _ References. 
Box 6751, Editor & Publisher. 

WORKING EDITOR — will direct 
news staff; handle wire, make-up; 
write column or editorials if desired. 
References. Box 6752, Editor & Pub- 


























A REAL START wanted as reporter 
for smal) cay. Veteran. B.A. De- 
gree. Salary, location secondary. Re- 
ply Box 6710, Editor & Publisher. 


CAPABLE GIRL 
B.A., expert court reporter, 6% years’ 
experience, wants job offering good 
salary and future. Box 6733, Editor 
& Publisher. 


JOURNALISM GRAD, vet, 26, 2 
years reporting experience, desires to 
relocate on small daily or semi-week- 
ly. Box 6709, Editor & Publisher. 


KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA EDITORS 
an, 29, writing, selling experience 
Prefer weekly. Available Dec. 1. W. T. 
Sandlin, 30 Fairfax Drive, Huntine 
ton, W. Virginia. 


REPORTER - REWRITE. 26-year-oln 














married vet seeks job with future | 
BA, 2% years a radio, wiv~ 


service experience. resent job «a 
dead end. Box 6737, Editor & Pvh- 
lisher. 





STORY-DIGGING NEWSCHASER, 26, 
midwest police, sports. beat exner 
ience, seeks new position with live, 
good-sized daily East of Rockic+ 
References excellent. 
tor & Publisher. 


YOUNG man, 25, vet, Amherst B.A., 
Columbia M.A., experienced; owns 
car; best qualifications; references. 
Box 6697, Editor & Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND NEWSMAN available 
for small city paper desk or reporting 
job. Vet with over 4 years’ experi- 
ence. Box 6743, Editor & Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA EDITORS 
REWRITE man, 386, now on coast 
wants job with future. 15 years 
NYC and coast experience. »Box 6763, 
Editor & Publisher. 











Box 6738, Edt 








lisher. 


MEMBER National Press Photo Asso- 
ciation, 29, married vet, presently 
employed, but desire change. Prefer 
publication of 50,000 circulation or 
over. Will supply resume, samples 
and recommendations upon request. 
Box 6769, Editor & Publisher. 

NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER - Reporter, 
eight years’ experience with New 
York metropolitan and medium dai- 
lies. Highest references. Will go any- 
where. Box 6767, Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion—Public Relations 


I EAT WHEATIES ’ 
Full of pep and ideas for public re- 
lations. College grad, low on experi- 
ence. Put my energy to work for you. 
Leonard Leader, Groveville, New Jer- 
sey. 

















HIGHLY - SUCCESSFUL RECORD 
with large corporation publications 
department. Desire more challenging 


publicity or public relations position 
with smaller organization or agency. 
Journalism graduate, 28, SDX, mar- 
ried. Solid academic and professional 
background. Box 6735, Editor 
Publisher. 





Mechanical 


MAKEUP and Ad man, union, wants 
daywork on daily newspaper. Mar- 
ried, sober, 23 years’ experience. West 
of Rockies preferred. Box 6740, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


MR. PUBLISHER. Let me take care 
of the plant problems on your news- 
paper. Production manager-superin- 
tendent for fifteen years. Capable, 








honest executive all departments. All 
replies confidential. Box 6741, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
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IN THE New York Herald Trib- 
une for Oct. 25, Jack Steele, one 
of its star Washington men, re- 
ported on a phenomenal lack of 
political reporting in newspapers of 
the five mid-western states having 
key Senatorial contests this fall. 

He has painted an appalling 
picture of apathy in news cover- 
age that should be read by all 
newspapermen. Mr. Steele has 
just completed a tour of those 
states during which he scanned 
the newspapers there. “All that 
can be concluded,” he says, “per- 
haps, is that such neglect of the 
current campaign by the press is 
symptomatic of what has become 
the chronic disease of American 
politics—public apathy.” 

Here are a few things 
came to his attention: 

“Newspaper men are used to 
hearing Republicans and Demo- 
crats gripe in the heat of a cam- 
paign that the other side is getting 
all the breaks in the press. This 
fall (at least in the Mid-West) 
politicians of both parties have 
a common complaint—that their 
campaigns aren’t getting any at- 
tention at all in the newspapers. 

“(In defense of the press it 
must be noted that candidates 
like Sen. Robert A. Taft in Ohio 
and Mr. Dirksen in Illinois have 
been campaigning for more than 
a year and have long since ex- 
hausted the “news” in_ their 
speeches. Many candidates this 
fall are repeating the same things 
over and over with little varia- 
tion. They seem to be working 
on the theory that one good 
speech repeated ad infinitum to 
different audiences is worth more 
politically than trying to say some- 
thing new in each speech to make 
headlines. ) 

“Here are a few incidents and 
items noted by this reporter dur- 
ing his two-week tour of the Mid- 
West: 

“1. In Ohio and Illinois—states 
in which two of the most signifi- 
cant Senate races of the nation 
are being run—the number of 
reporters from out-of-state papers 
and national news magazines trav- 
eling with the candidates equalled 
and in some cases exceeded those 
from in-state and local - papers. 
(Item: Only two Ohio newspa- 
pers, ‘The Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er and ‘The Cincinnati Times 
Star,’ had reporters assigned regu- 
larly to the Taft campaign cara- 
van, for example.) 

“2. In one of the five states 
visited by this reporter did the 
press associations have reporters 
traveling regularly with any of the 
candidates. (Item: Judging from 
what appeared in the state news- 
papers, the press~ associations 
made no effort to cover the cam- 
paigns except when the candidates 


that 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


turned up to make speeches in 
big cities or the state capitals. 
Campaign managers for many 
candidates told the same story— 
that their only chance of getting 
statewide coverage of the cam- 
paigns was to distribute ‘hand- 
outs’ daily to the state capital 
press rooms and press association 
offices. ) 

“3. Some major candidates have 
been making their campaign tours 
unaccompanied by a single re- 
porter. (Item: One of the big 
questions of the Ohio campaign 
has been whether Democratic 
Governor Frank Lausche would 
support or oppose Joseph T. Fer- 
guson, Sen. Taft’s Democratic op- 
ponent. Several weeks ago Gov. 
Lausche and Mr. Ferguson spoke 
at the same rally in Steubenville. 
Mr. Ferguson made a slam-bang 
attack on Sen. Taft. Gov. Lausche 
followed with a slightly veiled 
attack on Mr. Ferguson for mud- 
slinging. The only reporter pres- 
ent was from a Steubenville pa- 
per. He wrote a full account of 
the incident. No other paper in 
the state carried a line about it.) 

“4. Jacob Clayman, co-chair- 
man of labor’s campaign against 
Sen. Taft, greeted this reporter 
with these words: ‘If you were 
from an Ohio newspaper I would- 
n't waste my time talking to you. 
Joe Ferguson is getting the “Prav- 
da” treatment from Ohio newspa- 
pers. They pay no attention to 
anything he says or does.’ An 
Ohio Republican leader, who 
asked not to be identified, had 
about the same complaint: ‘Most 
Ohio papers are leaving the cov- 
erage of this campaign to the 
Washington columnists and they 
are all fair dealers.’ 

“5. Minor local political races 
in big cities are getting more 
newspaper coverage than the Sena- 
torial campaigns. (Item: Several 
Chicago papers ran parallel col- 
umns daily on the campaigns of 
rival candidates for Sheriff of 
Cook County. At the same time 
they carried little or nothing 
about the down-state campaigns 
of Sen. Lucas and Mr. Dirksen.) 

“6. Candidates for minor state 
offices are either being ignored 
by the newspapers or given more 
coverage than the Senatorial can- 
didates. (Item one: During five 
days spent in Ohio, this reporter 
saw only two dispatches in any 
newspapers dealing with the cam- 
paigns of candidates for Gover- 
nor and other state offices. Item 
two: One leading Chicago news- 
paper had reporters with both the 
Lucas and Dirksen caravans. It 
is a tradition in Illinois for candi- 
dates for state office to campaign 
with the Senatorial nominees. The 
dispatches to this newspaper gave 
top billing to speeches by candi- 
dates for State Treasurer and 





E & P CALENDAR 
Nov. 9-11 — Sigma Delta 
Chi, national convention, Sans 
Souci Hotel, Miami Beach, 


Fla. 

Nov. 9-11 — National Edi- 
torial Assn., annual fall meet- 
ing, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 13-14—Texas Circula- 
tion Managers Assn., 36th an- 
nual convention, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Nov. 13-14—Newsprint Con- 
ference of Newspaper Publish- 
ers and Manufacturers, annual 
meeting, Gideon Putnam Ho- 
tel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Nov. 13-16—Newspaper As- 
sociation Managers, Inc., meet- 
ing, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 14-18—APME, annual 
convention, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Nov. 16-18—National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers, 
4th annual meeting, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia. 

Nov. 17-18—Missouri Press 
Assn., 84th annual convention, 
— Hotel, Jefferson City, 

oO. 

Nov. 20-21—National News- 
paper Promotion Assn., Mid- 
west Conference, Hotel Lin- 
coln, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion with scarcely a mention of 
those by Sen. Lucas or Mr. Dirk- 
sen. The theory behind this was 
supposed to be that voters needed 
more information about the minor 
state candidates than about those 
for the United States Senate.)” 
ae * x 


MR. STEELE concludes there are 
exceptions to this picture and that 
a few papers have assigned top- 
flight reporters to the campaign. 
However, it seems to us that his 
report is indictment enough. 

We fail to see how newspaper 
editors interpret their role as serv- 
ants of their readers if they ignore 
political news as Mr. Steele 
charges. Newspaper editorial col- 
umns complain about the lack of 
public interest in going to the 
polls and bemoan the fact that 
only 51% of the eligible voters 
bothered to vote in the last presi- 
dential election and only about 
one-third usually vote in Senator- 
ial elections. How can editors fail 
to feel guilty of contributing to- 
wards this public apathy if they 
do not do a comprehensive cov- 
erage job on local political cam- 
paigns in order to stimulate their 
readers’ interest? How can local 
voters be interested in voting if 
they are not constantly told the 
who, what, when, etc., about the 
local contests? 


15-Page Store Ad 


MEMPHIs, Tenn.—Largest ad in 
the 11l-year history of the Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis morning 
and Sunday Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, was published Oct. 19. 
Goldsmith’s Department store, lo- 
cally-owned store, used 15 full- 
sized pages to advertise a store- 
wide sale on its 80th anniversary. 






Group Favors 
Memorial for 


a 


War Reporter | 


A memorial to George Wilkins | 
Kendall as “the first importan, 
professional war correspondent ia 
the world” will be recommenda” 
by the Committee on Historia 


Sites of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Formal vote on the Committee | 
report is on the order of busines 
for the 31st annual convention o 
the journalism fraternity, Novy, 9. 
11, at Miami Beach, Fla. 

The Kendall memorial, on , 
site in New Orleans, won oy 
over a recommendation for Blijah 
Parish Lovejoy, martyred editor of 
an Abolitionist newspaper, in bal. 
loting among the Sites committee 
of which Dean Frank Luthe 
Mott of the University of Mis 
souri, is chairman. 

Other committeemen are: Jame 


Wright Brown, Epiror & Py 
LISHER; B. C. Jefferson, Dalla 
(Tex.) Times-Herald; James G. 


StahIman, Nashville (Tenn.) Ban. 
ner; Kirke Mechem, Kansas His 
torical Quarterly; Elmo Scott Wit- 
son, University of Denver; Richard 
L. Neuberger, Portland (Ore) 
Oregonian; and Clarence S. Brig 
ham, American Antiquarian Soc 
ety. 

Mr. Kendall was the founder, 
with Francis Lumsden, of th 
New Orleans Picayune and cov 
ered the Mexican War for it. 

. 


Gene Howe Gives Up 
Some of Daily Chores 


AMARILLO, Tex.—Gene Howe, 
a newspaperman for a half cen- 
tury, is going to continue as one. 
But on Oct. 25 the man who for 
nearly 27 years was publisher and 
president of the Globe-News, shed 
some of his responsibilities. 

“I feel it is time to turn over 
responsibility of operating the 
business to the younger men who 
have been with me so man) 
years,” he said. 

He retired to become chairma 
of the board and to continu 
writing his column, “The Tactles 
Texan.” 

The company’s directors nameé 
Parker Prouty, co-publisher an¢ 
general manager of the Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal—owned by the 
Globe-News Co.—as president of 
the parent company. Wes Izzard, 
editor-in-chief of the Globe-News 
was named publisher and editor 
of the Amarillo papers. 

Charles A. Guy, formerly 
publisher and editor, becomes 
publisher of the Lubbock papét, 
while Paul Allingham becomes co 
publisher and advertising director 
of the Globe-News, with Shelby 
Kritser as general manager. | 

a 


22 Pages for TV | 

Forr WortH, Tex.—The For! 
Worth Press published a 22-pagt| 
television feature section Oct. AG 
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Maybe your brook-dam days are over 


—more’s the pity! 

But today you are supporting—as 
a taxpayer—the biggest dam-building 
program the world has ever seen. 
Some of the taxes you pay on your 
income, and on cigarettes, cosmetics 
and other things, are being used to 
build huge federal government dams. 
Plans call for nearly 60 billion dollars 
worth! 

At some of these dams, it’s eco- 
nomically sensible to produce electric 
power ... at others, it is not. Where 
the production of electricity makes 
sense, it can be a good thing for 


America, if delivering the power 
doesn’t cost too much. 

Fortunately, most of the power 
lines needed to deliver government- 
made electricity to users are in exist- 
ence, the great majority of them built 
by the business-managed electric 
companies of the country. And these 
companies stand ready to buy and 
distribute this government electricity 
along with the power they produce 
themselves, at rates fixed by local, 
state or federal governments. 

This arrangement would save the 
American people the billions of dol- 
lars it would cost to build another set 
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of power lines to distribute govern- 
ment-made electricity separately. 

It would also assure all users of 
electricity the benefit of any savings 
made possible at the dams. And it 
would continue the present local con- 
trol that is lost when the federal gov- 
ernment runs things. 

* * * 

Your use of electricity and your pay- 
ment of taxes entitle you to all the 
facts about electric service. That’s why 
this advertisement is published by 
America’s business-managed, tax-pay- 
ing ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANIES*. 


* Company names on request from this magazine 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


ane Claim of Paper B... 
~ eae “Best read on Seal Rocks!” 
Raney Claim of Paper C... 


ow tas “First in Milpitas!” 


E ~ Claim of Paper D... 
‘Leading S.F. daily on Angel Island!” 


. BUT THE NEWS STRIKES GOLD! It reaches more homes 
San Francisco itself than any other daily. Proved by four sepa 
research studies. 


My, ~~ 
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The prime market of all Northern California, and the Bay A 
extremely rich heart is the city-county of San Francisco. 


The News does not claim leadership in outside counties of 
Bay Area, but it claims and proves a strike in daily home-delive 
circulation leadership in San Francisco. Here’s how: 


The News is the only San Francisco newspaper which shor 
home-delivery on the ABC reports . . . and with good reason! 


For 13 consecutive years the News has led all San Franei 
papers in the number of National Advertising accounts placed 
Bay Area advertisers and agencies. 


Advertisers who aren’t satisfied only with claims—but want f 
gold in San Francisco . .. USE THE NEWS 
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UNDISPUTED LEADERSHIP IN THE HOME-DELIVERED FIELD 
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